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hi this delightful and most diverT- 

ing novel, the authors of Mrs, Mihi 
take a normal, decent human being 
Pete M ungcr by name and put* 
him to work in "Lootville," the 
fabulous world of TV, behind 
Camera Number Four on the Zane 
Cochrane Show. 

Lootvllk% Pete soon learns, is i 
city o? gold with a culture all is 
own. Lootville is the frec-spcndin N 
high-living, resolutely informal, l)ii 
tcrly competitive society born of 
radio by motion pictures and ab- 
ducted shortly thereafter by the ad- 
vertisers, Ixx)tviUe is the speedway 
of life, where stars are created, 
deified, and destroyed in one season. 
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Thirty minutes to air time. I was tuning up my camera. It was 
the No. 4 camera and pretty rocky. Over six hundred hours on 
the tube. They didn't care much about the No. 4 camera; it 
was only used for titles and inserts. 

"Give me a little more vertical," Danny said from the con- 
trol booth. 

I turned the knob. In my viewfinder I watched the lines of 
the resolution chart. It looked okay to me. As okay as it would 
ever be. After all, there's a limit to how virginal you can make 
a dame with six hundred hours of service on her. 

But Danny wasn't happy. "Pete, take out your horizontal 
a hair. That's it, that's it no, too much." 

Danny was awfully jumpy. Everybody seemed jumpy on 



this show. You'd think with their forty-five-thousand-dollar 
weekly budget and seventy-odd employees it would be easy to 
get things done and get them done right. Not so. This was the 
most disorganized, mixed-up, out~of-control operation I'd ever 
seen. 

The Zane Cochrane show. You probably tuned in Sunday 
nights and saw it on your television set. Something like thirty- 
four million people did. Plus two hundred and fifty in the 
studio audience laughing their guts out at "the lovable, 
laughable, comical, zany Zane Cochrane." I don't know if you 
laughed your guts out. Sometimes people in the home couldn't 
make head or tail of what was going on. 

The week before, Jim Cummings told me he was getting 
me transferred to the Zane Cochrane show, on which he was 
technical director. "It wouldn't hurt to watch the show," he 
suggested. 

I did 

I have to be honest and say that I didn't see all thirty min- 
utes of it. I was at a friend's house and the friendship just 
wouldn't stand the strain. 

A real stinker. Of course, for the first few minutes you were 
fascinated by the famous Cochrane features. His wasn't a face 
exactly, it was faces. When animated it was a caricature of 
each emotion Zane felt. Happiness: an almost idiotic joy. 
Sorrow: a wallowing in woe, so self-pitying it made you 
chuckle. Pain with him held an element of surprise, this- 
isn't-happening-to-me sort of thing that was ludicrous be- 
cause it was undeniably heartfelt. The rapidity with which 
this ordinary, rather lumpy face could traverse the range of 
human emotions was the man's comic genius. But how long 
can you carry a show on a face? 

Everything else was awful. The actors didn't know their 
lines, the scenery fell down, the props worked at the wrong 
time, Zane's mustache fell off in the Gay Nineties sketch, and 
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the girl singer had nothing. The camera work was the worst 
part. They'd be on a door and pan like mad to get to the other 
door, which was where Zane was making his entrance. Or 
come in for a close shot of his rubber face and wham! he'd go 
right out of the picture. Seconds later the camera that should 
have caught the fall would be looking for him on the floor. It 
was my pal and sort of boss Jim Cummings switching the 
cameras and I thought, poor Jim, must be loaded tonight. 

Some of the comments in that particular living room: 

"Zane Cochrane sure went down, the drain this season." 

"Yeah, his name's a household word crap." 

"Let's watch the English movie." 

I said nothing. I couldn't in conscience disagree, but I felt 
that loyalty to a show I would be connected with required at 
least no comment. Yet even then it puzzled me. 

I was working on a morning show, "Chef Carmona," where 
the budget was counted in nickels. Surely, I thought, in the 
big-time, where the sponsor sells shampoo to fifty million peo- 
ple and money is no object, we should see a really smooth 
operation. 

Forty-five thousand dollars is a nice round sum to have on 
hand every week for production costs alone. Time charges for 
the network were another twenty-five grand, but let's ignore 
that, that's out of the sponsor's other pocket. Concentrate on 
the forty-five thousand dollars for putting thirty minutes of 
entertainment together. Quite a job getting rid of that much 
every seven days without any results. Takes a special talent. 
And stick-to-it-iveness. Let a day go by without wasting a few 
thousand and you might never get behind again. 

But on the Zane Cochrane show they were experts. They 
could blow money out of their noses. They built sets to throw 
away, they hired actors to stand around and laugh, they had a 
crew of seventy rehearse five days with overtime and golden 
time, knowing that not one move they rehearsed would be on 
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the show. People who never came near the studio were on 
salary. It made no difference. As long as women wanted ador- 
able, strokable hair, the sponsor wouldn't turn the faucet off. 

All this I learned at the first tech session I attended. By 
Saturday rehearsal I knew everything you could possibly 
know, including when Zane last slept with his wife. That 
gives you an idea of the principal occupation around the 
studio talk. Without being asked, anyone would tell you 
what was wrong with the show and, in confidence, whose fault 
it was. By now I had twenty authoritative analyses. It still 
didn't make sense to me. 

Here we are. In twenty minutes we go on the air I hope. 
But our star Zane Cochrane has just dragged Mr. Norstrand, 
who they tell me is the sponsor's eyes and ears, out of the con- 
trol booth, yelling, "I don't tell you how to make your god- 
damn shampoo. Don't tell me how to run my program." After 
this dramatic gesture the clown prince of television goes into 
his dressing room and throws up. And Danny, in between ask- 
ing me to diddle with the Focus Mod and let him have a little 
more horizontal, slips me the information that "Right now 
they're giving him oxygen." Oxygen, and possibly a hypo of 
Vitamin B-iz in, the seat, so when our boy comes into your 
living room he'll have that natural, unaffected, lovable ap- 
pearance. And in case they can't bring him to, I can hear 
Russ Klemmer, his manager, on the stage phone. The old 
Dutchman has Bob Hope on the line and asks him if he can 
shoot right over and fill in. He offers to supply a private am- 
bulance with motorcycle escort to get him here in time. Ac- 
tors wander around the stage pathetically trying to find out 
what's up. There's Jay Jacobs, famous for his ability to ad-lib 
right along with Zane. Right now he can't find the slip of 
paper on which he scribbled his "ad libs." He feverishly but- 
tonholes writers, carpenters, anybody: "You remember what 
Pm supposed to say if Zane says ?" Maybe Zane's secre- 



tary, E., has the answer. But she's behind that glass in the An- 
nounce Room, typing at the speed of sound. She's making the 
last-minute changes in the script, and part of the system here 
is that there are more changes than script. 

Seventeen minutes to go, sixteen-twenty to be exact. Danny 
has me open up the camera and turn the C-6 focusing coil 
knob a half-turn clockwise. In a few minutes he'll have me 
give it a half-turn counterclockwise. But Danny is calm com- 
pared to the rest. There was a valise full of "dynamite" that 
was to pay off the big sketch. It just blew up. Steve Kolinski 
on his hands and knees is trying to wire it up again. Leo 
Nardi, our musical director, enters with the latest bulletin. 
Zane refused to let the doctor into his dressing room. Said 
there was nothing the matter with him and he wasn't going to 
take any shots: the doctor was in cahoots with his wife to 
make him impotent. Leo has a pile of music he deals out to the 
musicians. It looks like we might have to fill in with a half- 
hour of melody. And while all this is going on Steve cursing 
at the flash powder in the valise, a distraught writer pleading 
with the agency man for six extra tickets for his wife's family 
from Nebraska, Danny moaning about the focus, Jay Jacobs 
racing around, E. typing, Russ Klemmer phoning, and Zane 
Cochrane throwing up at this point the ushers let the audi- 
ence in and the hand on the studio clock moves inexorably to 
a quarter of. 

Also at this point I tried to close my mind to the madhouse 
around me and concentrate on my own infinitesimal responsi- 
bility. My camera was on the flip cards, those cute little car- 
toons you see at the opening of every Zane Cochrane show 
apportioning credit where credit is due. In case you had any 
doubt, you are informed that this is the Zane Cochrane Show 
barring Zane Cochrane, produced by Zane Cochrane, and 
written by four tiny names in collaboration with Zane Coch- 
rane. I don't want to claim undue importance for my job, but 
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it's not easy to keep those flip cards straight. They're all so 
alike. 

I sorted the cards and arranged them on the rack. I 
brushed the dust off the top one, went back to the camera, and 
focused in. Let them all chase around like chickens with their 
heads off, there was going to be one guy that did his job 
right. 

But it didn't seem as if there would be much use for the 
cards at all. Because he whose name they advertised now 
stood in the wings glaring at the untidy stage and shrugging 
off the soothing hand of the director. There was a sudden 
hush. Seventy persons' bread and butter was about to make 
an announcement. 

"You'll have to get another boy," said Zane Cochrane. "I'm 
going home." 

Kenneth Tully, the wardrobe man, timidly brought Zane 
the blue shirt he was supposed to wear for his opening rou- 
tine. I don't know what the poor kid had in mind, probably 
imagined he could slip it on Zane without his knowing. Zane 
took the shirt, deliberately tore it in two, threw the pieces on 
the floor, and stalked away. 

Have you ever seen ants running around on a table or coun- 
ter top, probably attracted there by a bit of jam you forgot to 
wipe off? They're real inefficient little monsters, no matter 
what the entomologists say. They make eight wrong moves to 
one right and have to talk it over every two seconds with some 
other ant to find out where the hell they're going. It's true. 
Have you ever watched ants? Now sneak up on them and give 
the table a bang with your fist. See them scoot! They keep 
moving in the same old grooves, eight wrong steps to one 
right, but they're going ten times as fast. And they're ex- 
changing misinformation ten times as frantically. 

Anyway, Zane banged the table and our ants went into their 
sprint, Klemmer for the telephone, E. for the script, Leo 
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Nardi for the music. The announcer slipped through the 
traveler to welcome the audience or tell them to go home, he 
wasn't sure which. So he came back to ask the director. Mr. 
Ward in his Brooks Brothers suit wasn't sure which either. 
He trotted over to Russ Klemmer and jogged his elbow, and 
Klemmer in his turn shrugged with complete hopelessness. 

Suddenly a loud voice on mike: "Welcome to the Zane 
Cochrane Show" and there was Zane himself pushing the an- 
nouncer through the curtain. 

"Good evening, folks," the announcer said in a slightly 
shaky voice. "Welcome to the Zane Cochrane show. Oh, this 
is a mighty fine turnout. The ushers inform me that there are 
two hundred and fifty people in the audience tonight." 

"Wait a second," Zane said in indignation from behind the 
curtain. "I have two hundred and fifty-one relatives. . . . 
Where are you, Uncle Jim?" The audience roared. 

"We want you to relax and enjoy yourselves and have a 
good time," the announcer said. "Make yourselves at home. 
Loosen your ties, kick off your shoes, unbutton your col- 

1 5J 

"Hey, lady," Zane yelled, "that's going too far!" Once 
again the crowd roared. 

He stepped out to thunderous applause and pulled some 
gags about being in the pink of condition, bloodshot that is. 
A bar was lowered on ropes from the ceiling and Zane 
chinned himself on it. At least he went through the facial 
contortions; his feet did not leave the ground. Instead Steve 
Kolinski raised and lowered the bar from the wings. To the 
delight of the audience Zane was able to chin himself with one 
hand, one pinky, and finally no hands at all. When the bar 
finally double-crossed him and started to carry him up to the 
ceiling there was laughter, applause, cheers, even screams. 
Somebody said, "Foam, the miracle shampoo, presents the 
Zane Cochrane Show," we were on the air, and Jim Cum- 
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mings was giving me hell from the booth for being off center 
on the first flip card. 

After the show there was a mad dash to get away. 

I fought my way through the jam at the studio parking lot 
and drove out to the Swansons'. They live in Pacific Palisades, 
the not-so-classy section where you have the view of the houses 
that have the view. After we all got out of the Air Force, Hal 
took his pay in lieu of accrued leave, added the money Linda 
was able to squeeze out of her parents, and they opened up a 
laundromat in the Palisades. Their chief complaint was they 
were too busy washing other people's diapers to take time out 
for a baby themselves, 

Hal and I and Tom Grotbeck owned third shares in a little 
secondhand Piper Tripacer, which we kept out at Clover 
Field Airport. Hangar rent was fifty dollars a month, and 
among the three of us I don't suppose we got out there 
enough to log more than three hundred hours a year. But we 
were always saying that the Air Force spent a lot of money 
to get us off the ground and we weren't going to let it go to 
waste. My association with Hal and Linda went back to high 
school days in San Bernardino. Hal and I were copresidents 
of the local surveyors' club and Linda was our principal tar- 
get. To my dying day I will maintain she had the cutest 
but she won't let me bring up the subject any more. 

In a way Hal and Linda were whatever family I had in L. A. 
Occasionally I'd go up to San Bernardino and visit my fa- 
ther on the ranch. My father has his own ideas on the right 
way to live, and when you're at his place you do things his 
way. By keeping the visits down to a couple of times a year we 
get along fine. I had a hotel room in Hollywood, but that was 
a place to stay away from. So on nights I didn't have a date I 
generally dropped in on the Swansons for a beer. 

The house was on top of a hill north of Sunset. My head- 
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lights bounced off the aluminum garage door some enterpris- 
ing salesman had sold Hal It's a good thing Linda stopped 
him there or he would have bought one of those gadgets that 
open the door for a supersonic whistle. 

They were there gabbing away with Tom Grotbeck, the 
other musketeer. They let me hang up my own coat and get 
my own beer from the icebox. That's another thing I liked 
about Linda, she let me alone. I hate people who the minute 
you come into their house the husband rips your coat off and 
hangs it up where nobody can find it two hours later, the 
dame shoves you into a chair where you don't want to sit next 
to people you can't stand, and nails you there with a drink in 
one hand and a plate of junk in the other. 

One of the small pleasures in life is opening a cold can of 
beer. There's something satisfying in the clean, efficient way 
the opener bites into the metal. The top of the can bulges 
slightly under internal pressure, you hook the opener in 
place, a twist of the wrist, ssssst! Maybe you don't agree. 
Some people like water-colors. 

Tom Grotbeck has a mathematical mind. He was the one 
in our squadron who explained to the rest of us meatheads 
what held us up in the air. Now he was designing airfoils for 
Lockheed. He was in charge of one of those giant electronic 
brains they have there, the kind where you feed in the Los 
Angeles telephone directory, Central Section, and out come 
the phone numbers of all redheads between eighteen and 
twenty-three. 

"Susie," he was saying, "can multiply ten twelve-digit num- 
bers in one fifty-thousandth of a second. That's why I love 
her. The great Karl Friedrich Gauss took nine years to figure 
the orbit of the moon. Susie could do it in an afternoon." 

"I wish she could spare some time for my income tax," Hal 
said. 

Tom is slim, nervous, and looks at first glance as if he was 



still fifteen years old. Some people have faces like that. The 
faces get older but they never square out. Now Hal's face was 
square. We were all around thirty, but while Tom looked in 
his teens with possibly a touch of marijuana, Hal looked forty 
with maybe two touches of beer. Linda was always after him 
to get on a diet, and for a while he'd live on cottage cheese, 
but it never lasted. For Hal life began and ended with a thick 
T~bone steak. 

"Don't rub it in," Hal interrupted Tom who was telling us 
how many thousand income tax returns Susie could calculate 
in thirty seconds. "I don't even have an adding machine. 
When I face up to March fifteenth I got to go through seven 
hundred pages of figures, a nickel at a time." 

"I keep telling him," Linda said, "you don't have to keep 
all those records. Just how much we take in and how much we 
spend." 

"If we did it your way, sweetheart, we'd be out of the 
laundromat business so fast your head would spin." 

"What's wrong with my way? " 

"Nothing, beautiful, nothing at all" 

"Then why don't you use it?" 

"It's got nothing to do with what's right or what's wrong. 
It's what's legal. If we started doing business according to 
what makes sense, we'd all be in jail in the morning." 

"If you think you have paper work," I put in, "you ought 
to see what goes on at the broadcasting studio." 

"You drink your beer and keep out of this, Pete," Hal said, 
and added with a sneer, "we saw your program tonight." 

"Not my program. I only work there*" 

"Pretty lousy," Linda said, puckering her forehead the way 
she did when she was pronouncing considered judgment. 
"No," she amended, "it's been pretty lousy. Tonight it hit 
very lousy." 

Tom Grotbeck nodded gravely. "Television," he said, 
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"when you come right down to it, the most amazing invention 
of modern times. I try to be loyal to Susie, but here you have 
an electronic brain that makes even giant digital calculators 
look sick. Sixty times a second it takes a picture, breaks it up 
into five hundred twenty-five horizontal lines, scans each line 
for its picture elements, one hundred fifty thousand in all, 
and sends them out over the air one at a time. You get sixty 
pictures each second; that means the electron beam has all of 
one sixteen-thousandth of a second to read a line and retrace. 
And that's the least of it. The machine is also sending out 
FM sound, and blanking pulses so one picture won't bleed 
into another, and adding DC to fix the brightness level, and 
shaping and shading the picture, and on top of it all broad- 
casting a whole set of electronic instructions every fraction of 
a second so your receiver can put the one hundred fifty thou- 
sand pieces together in exactly the same arrangement with 
exactly the same sound, and you at home will get the exact 
scene they're photographing in the studio which is Zane 
Cochrane falling off a ladder on his ass." 

There was no answer to that. Tom had it down pretty pat, 
except for a little confusion between the picture-repetition 
rate and the field-repetition rate, and I had to admit he made 
his point. What was doing the televising was a lot more in- 
telligent than what was being televised. 

"Come on, Pete, tell us. What gives with that show?" Linda 
smiled prettily, and I knew she needed material for the cus- 
tomers while they sat in the laundromat waiting for their 
wash. I could hear her saying, "We have a friend who's a 
cameraman on the Zane Cochrane show. And would you be- 
lieve ?" 

"I don't know any dirt," I hedged. "I've only been on it a 
week." 

"Oh, Wally " she said in that gooey voice she used to use 
on me in high school. My name originally was Walter, and 
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like most guys who can't live with Walter, Walt, or Wally, I 
did something about it. I became Pete. That's one of the 
things that handed my father a big laugh. "I have an even 
lousier name," he said. "Aaron. But by God, now people 
know the name Aaron Munger. I made the name. I didn't 
look for a name to make me.' 7 As I said before, the old man 
and I are fond of each other but we agree on just about noth- 
ing at all. 

So when Linda started that Wally stuff, I suddenly wanted 
another beer and ducked into the kitchen. When I got back 
Hal was teeing off again on the laundromat 

"For two cents I'd kick the whole thing over. In business 
for myself, huh? Brother, I wouldn't work a mule the way 
we work. I got to get there seven thirty in the morning, an 
hour before we open up, put soap in the little containers, 
bleach in the bottles, Woolfax in its little bottles, and Diaper 
Care in more little bottles. You stink eight different ways 
when you get through pouring all that crap. We buy con- 
centrated bleach and I dilute it. A drop spills on my shirt or 
pants and good-by color. Splashed in my eye once, I thought 
my eyeball was coming out. Boom, eight thirty, the dames 
start pouring in, and once we get going there's no stopping. 

"The whole difference between success and failure in this 
business is you don't stop. You got to keep your mind on 
twenty-three tubs and four dryers and never get a minute 
behind or you're sunk. And what's in it? Where's the loot, I 
keep asking myself, what the hell am I killing myself for 
are we killing ourselves for?" he corrected with a look of 
apology at Linda. "I'm telling you, you can't stop for a ciga- 
rette or to scratch your head. Keep 'em moving, shove quar- 
ters in the tubs, throw in the bleach, yank out the clothes, 
slam them in the dryer, fold sheets, pile towels, more soap, 
more bleach, tub busts, mop up the mess you got to keep 'em 
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moving. When a dame comes in and can't get a couple of tubs, 
she don't walk out for half an hour, she leaves for life. And I 
haven't even started to tell you the paper work their names, 
their initials, what number tubs they have, how much for 
soap, how much for bleach, how much for drying, what goes 
to the cleaners, who rents the mangle, what's taxable, what 
isn't taxable, what's double taxable. And then when I add the 
whole deal up at the end of the month I don't have enough 
left to send my own stinking clothes to the laundry. All 
around me I see slobs piling up the loot that haven't got half 
of what I have on the ball" 

"You have to be patient, Hal," Linda said. "We're building 
up a business." 

"I was thinking, Pete," Hal said suddenly to me, soberly 
and earnestly. "I could sell out. You worked the right deal. 
I could take the money from the laundromat and sock it 
away, and get into a good racket, like television." 

"You mean be a cameraman?" 

"Why not? I've got two eyes. I can look in a viewfinder and 
take a picture. But even that isn't where the real loot is." 

"Oh, I don't like that word," Linda said. "You use it all 
the time." 

"Loot? You mean loot? Sweetheart, I've got news for you, 
That's the only word in the language for me. That's where 
I'm going: Lootville. That's my destination. We got side- 
tracked, kiddo. We're professors of diaper care. But Pete 
here latched onto something good. So let's get the dope. 
Who," he asked me, "makes the most dough in television?" 

"That's easy. The star. Zane Cochrane makes twelve thou- 
sand five hundred." 

"Not bad," Hal said. "Not bad." 

"A week." 

A week?" 
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"What's the matter, your needle stuck?" Linda snapped. 
"You heard him, a week. So what? You can't act. You're no 
Zane Cochrane. Besides, the average actor is starving." 

"All right. What does a writer get to write that stuff?" 

"Two thousand," I said. 

"A week?" 

"A week." 

"Two thousand dollars a week?" Hal turned to Linda and 
spread his hands. "Well, there it is, honey." 

"The head writer gets that," I said. "There are three 
others. They get less." 

"Wait a second," Hal said. "Let's get this straight." He 
thought it over for a second. "Tell me, Pete. What does the 
lousiest writer get?" 

"Oh I think three hundred and fifty is rock bottom." 

"A week?" 

"Can't you get it through your thick head that everything 
he says is a week?" Linda said angrily. 

"Please, sweetheart," Hal said, "let go the controls, will 
you, and let me make this landing on my own." He looked 
squarely at me. I began to get the impression, that they had all 
been working over the beer situation for a long time before 
I arrived. "Now, Pete." 

"Yes." 

"There's four writers?" 

"Check." 

"The runt of the litter gets three hundred and fifty dollars 
each week to write one-fourth of the sort of stuff we saw to- 
night?" 

"That's right." 

Hal got to his feet and broke out into a big smile. "Well, 
that's the answer. What more do you want? That's it." 

"Look," I said, "you're not seriously thinking of " 

"Why not?" Hal said. "I can do it. I've got a typewriter. 
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Think I'm kidding? Didn't I write a play for the drama club 
when we were in high school? Don't tell me it takes brains to 
write 'Zane Cochrane, fall down. Zane Cochrane, take a pie 
in the face'? Why I can think of a dozen things that happened 
to me that are a lot funnier than anything I've ever seen on 
television. What about the time I was a lifeguard up on Lake 
Crescent and I fell out of the boat and dislocated my shoulder 
and two girls had to pull me in? Funny, huh? And the time 
that three-wheeler motorcycle fell over on me and split my 
pants right down the seam, so I was standing there wearing a 
skirt. That's a situation comedy right there. And sleeping 
habits. I could do a whole show on sleeping habits. Like 
Linda, before she can " 

"That's enough. Just shut up now," Linda said. 

"This is a new deal, Hal." Tom spoke for the first time in 
many minutes, and in an aggrieved tone. "You had me all 
steamed up to help train you to be an aeronautical engineer." 

"Makes no difference to me," Hal replied stoutly. "Just 
lead me to the loot." 

Hal would never be an aeronautical engineer or any- 
thing like it. Oh, he could show you where in high school he 
had designed a flying wing that was exactly like the new 
Deltas. And he could talk with a lot of enthusiasm about the 
advantage an experienced pilot would have in the design 
department. But he'd never make engineer. He'd meet a 
thing called calculus on the way, and that would be the end. 
Hal nearly washed out of flight training on navigation. I re- 
member Tom and me sitting up nights with him, practically 
rubbing spherical trig into his pores. Same thing about tele- 
vision. He might make good his threat to sell the laundromat 
and get into TV. But if he tried the technical end, the mo- 
ment they threw wave forms at him and asked him to calcu- 
late capacitance and inductance, good-by Hal Swanson. The 
thing he'd go for was the show-business end, which for my 
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money was the phony end, and this I meant to stop right now. 

I knew Hal. Fie threatened things like this for a long time, 
and everybody thought he was just trying for laughs. But one 
day he'd up and do it. 

Not if I could help it. 

Linda was passing out the cheese and Bologna sandwiches. 
I got a cloth and mopped up the carpet where Hal had 
spilled his glass in his literary enthusiasm. 

"Let's go back to what Tom said," I began. "There's two 
aspects to television. There's a bunch of jokers running 
around the stage getting their picture taken. And then there's 
picking that picture up in a studio in Hollywood, California, 
and transporting it element by element to ten, twenty mil- 
lion TV sets all over the country. The technical division is 
like any other industry, aircraft, automobiles, appliances: 
you've got to know your stuff, you've got to come to work on 
time, you've got to pay your union dues. Outside of that they 
don't bother you. If you seriously want to, you can move right 
up the ladder. You start out as a cable handler, that is, you 
run around behind the cameras and pull the cables out of the 
way. Every camera drags its little cable behind it and God 
help you if the next camera runs over it. Next step up is a 
pusher. You push the camera and later on you graduate to 
push the boom mike. Then you get promoted to stand way up 
there on the platform and work the sound boom. Next step is 
camera operator, then video control, audio control, and tech- 
nical director. All this time you're studying your head off 
and electronics is coming out of your ears." 

"What do they make?" Hal demanded. 

"Technical director, that's the top of the ladder, makes 
five hundred fifty to six hundred a month. Get it? A month," 

"Get back to those writers. That Vweek' system is more 
like it." 

"Okay. Now that's what they call the talent end of the busi- 
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ness. Actors, writers, directors, set designers, singers, music 
composers, so on. In case you want to know, this is where your 
famous town of Lootville is located, Hal. In fact I'll give you 
the latitude and longitude. It's sixty degrees bluff by forty 
degrees luck. Here everything works by gimmicks and angles. 
They've got a saying: Get in at the ground floor and that's 
where you'll stay. Everybody in this talent racket is working a 
deal to get in at the top. That means knocking someone else 
off. They don't have any security, financial or moral. The 
reason is they're not really sure they can do anything. Take a 
singer. To be a singer on TV, does a girl have to have a 
voice? No. She chirps in some screwed-up way that people 
think is sexy. She herself doesn't know how she does it, she 
just happened to be there, sixty degrees bluff, forty degrees 
luck Lootville. Or these writers? Can they write? That's a 
silly question. They don't have to. They can turn out what 
the network wants, lovable, believable, sympathetic crud. 
What makes it lovable, believable, sympathetic? Who knows? 
Sixty-forty, bluff and luck. One day the v.p. of the network 
says it isn't lovable any more, and that poor sap of a writer 
that you want to be, Hal, is out of a job, and he never knew 
what hit him. It's the same right down the line. Actors don't 
act. They don't even know their lines. They've got idiot 
boards all over the place. What's an idiot board? It's a big 
piece of cardboard a guy holds up right next to the camera so 
when another actor says, 'Who are you?' the big idiot can look 
up and see written on the cardboard who he is Zane Coch- 
rane." 

"Okay, okay. I get the picture," Hal said impatiently. "So 
they're a bunch of goofs. That's all the better. They have a 
soft touch while I'm knocking myself out being a washer- 
woman. When do I make the move, that's all I ask now?" 
"Oh, Hal," Linda said, "why don't we play gin rummy?" 
"They don't have a soft touch, Hal," I said. "The more 
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they make, the sicker they get. Because they don't know what 
the hell they're doing that's right. And the minute they stop 
doing whatever it is, they're dead. Zane makes most, so he's 
sickest. He pukes all over his dressing room, they feed him 
oxygen to get him on the stage. Wendell Ward is the director. 
He's supposed to be the boss of the whole production. He has 
the second biggest take, so he's the second sickest. He checks 
into a hospital every Monday and they syphon milk into his 
ulcer for two days. But when the show goes on the air he 
starts bleeding again. That's because the chief job of the di- 
rector is to call the shots and this jerk don't know which one 
to call. I'll explain that. In the control room they've got 
monitors showing the output of each camera. In other words 
the picture each camera is looking at. Only one of these goes 
out over the air to foul up your living-room set. When the 
director says, 'Hit Three!' and snaps his fingers, the T.D. 
switches to Camera Three, and you get a different picture. 
Then he says, 'Hit Two!' and snaps his fingers, and he meant 
One, because Two is scooting across the floor to get ready 
for the commercial, and fortunately Jim Cummings, our 
T.D., makes a 'mistake' and flips the right switch, and when 
Mr. Ward checks into the hospital Monday he's got two extra 
ulcers." 

I went right down the list. Bob Tate, the associate and 
casting director, chased by all the girls in Hollywood and 
scared to sleep with any of them for fear he would be obli- 
gated to get them on the show. Max Strauss, Zane's publicity 
agent, sneaking into rehearsal and grabbing all the copies of 
a trade paper that gave his boss a bad review. Bob, I took 
pleasure in telling Hal, was desperately saving his money in 
the hope that he could buy into a decent business, probably 
a laundromat. Max's bid for freedom was the law of averages; 
sooner or later it would come to his rescue, and if he only won 
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back half of all he'd lost on the ponies or at the crap table, 
he'd be a rich man. 

The writers: Morrie Saltzmann who never wrote a line but 
was in charge of criticizing the scripts of the others; Eddie 
Slater, who was learning not to write, don't get me wrong 
to criticize; Samuelson and Brody, who put the actual words 
on paper and naturally got the lowest listing on the credits. 
Sometimes they were Brody and Samuelson. They kept 
changing the order of their names for not-bottom place and 
drove everybody crazy. Finally the agency sent them a bill for 
the extra flip card and this shut them up. 

And little Mario, the set designer. And E., Zane's secretary. 
And the cast, each hired for a special quality: Monica Evans, 
sweet, believable face; Laurie Sutton, sweet, unbelievable 
breasts; Bill Summers, laughing boy his and the writers' 
principal occupation was running on stage to laugh up Zane's 
ad libs; and so on down to Ray Metzger, the kid who held 
up the idiot boards. All of them lizards, every single one of 
them, from Zane down to Ray and back up to Zane again. The 
only thing I could compare it to was the court of an absolute 
monarch, like Louis XIV at Versailles, or Hitler if you want 
something more recent, a heavy overcast of suspicion, trouble 
blowing up on every side, lies and intrigue, cliques, plots, 
knifings, snow jobs, bluffs, boasts, flattery, and the rumor fac- 
tory grinding it all up into tons of guff. Comparison with 
courtiers is perhaps too human. I remember a picture I once 
saw in a zoology text, a mass of giant iguana lizards on a rock 
in the Galapagos, crawling all over each other and licking the 
tail of the big king lizard on top. 

"All these guys are dependent on Zane, including Zane 
himself, which is what makes them lizards," I concluded. "Be- 
cause any day he can go. The public starts turning him off and 
there isn't a thing they can do about it. First thing they know 
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Lootville has gone up in smoke. We guys sit on the cameras 
and watch it. It hands us a laugh. We don't have to lick the 
big lizard's tail because we can move on to something else. 
We know how to do something, even if it's only panning a 
camera." 

I don't know if it made an impression on Hal. By then he 
was pretty loaded, and Tom Grotbeck had lost interest and 
was extracting the square root of pi on the back of a match- 
book or something like that. And Linda didn't get the moral 
at all, she was only after more scandal, so I told her if she 
meant sex, it was all verbal. These boys and girls talked but as 
far as I could see they never did. Sid Samuelson would march 
up to Laurie Button and invite her to spend the night with 
him. The reason he gave was that there was a rumor she 
lacked the equipment, and here was her chance to disprove 
it. They'd laugh like hell, but actually he wouldn't even 
dare take her out to lunch; his wife would throw him in the 
swimming pool. Right about here Hal started to fall asleep, 
Tom and I got up and said good night. 

No, I didn't make an impression on Hal. But I made an 
impression on myself. It was no secret, at the show they all 
talked about it continually, in fact that's the main thing they 
talked about, what turds they were and what kind of a cess- 
pool they were floating in, with a big laugh but kind of a sour 
after-expression but this was the first time, telling it to Hal 
and Linda and Tom, that I got a clear, complete picture of it. 
Like an aerial photograph of a garbage dump. 

I thanked God I was pushing a camera. 
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In television, drinking on the job is frowned upon except in 
the very highest echelon. The star alone can cuddle up in his 
dressing room with a bottle of vodka while memorizing an 
appeal for Safe Driving Day. All others are expected to show 
up for work sober and stay sober until the conclusion of re- 
hearsal frees them to escape with their raw nerves and tram- 
pled egos to the nearest bar. 

However the network does recognize that certain conces- 
sions must be made to human nature. In a formal statement 
made before a Senate subcommittee the president of the net- 
work said, "One fact which we keep continually before us and 
which is responsible for our unique success is that our or- 
ganization is composed of people" For these people who 



need something to support them under conditions of stress? 
and anxiety the studio provides rows of cigarette machines, 
candy machines, and soft-drink dispensers. The extra who 
has just been eaten out by the stage manager can fortify him- 
self with a quick drag before returning to the scene of his 
humiliation. Next to him a prop man gobbles two chocolate 
bars and a bag of peanuts to nerve himself for the moment 
when he must submit his week's work to the producer for 
approval. And for those unfortunates whose fears about their 
jobs are complicated by fears about their health, there is an 
apple dispenser. 

Most popular of all is the automatic coffee maker, I've often 
thought that by putting a flow meter in the tap and hooking 
it up to a recording drum you could gauge with precision the 
nervous state of the show. Twenty cups per hour would cor- 
respond to the normal condition of mild anxiety, rising to 
thirty for incipient jitters; forty, extreme tension; fifty, gen- 
eral hysteria; sixty, frantic confusion; seventy, suicidal de- 
spair; and eighty, complete panic. 

Gathered around the coffee machine when I reported to 
work were Wendell Ward and the writers, with several actors 
and technicians tensely waiting their turns. It looked like a 
fifty-day to me. 

I checked the stage. There was nothing doing there yet 
just a couple of electricians sprawled in the loveseat designed 
for Cochrane and Laurie Sutton, eating sandwiches. I saw 
Jim Cummings wandering around with a light meter. 

"What's up?" 

"I don't know for sure," he said, "but the rehearsal is all off 
schedule. Zane didn't show this morning and nothing got 
done. But like it or not they're on camera time beginning as 
of now." 

"The coffee machine is going to need a refill," I said, 
nodding toward the hall. 
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Jim smiled. "They're worried about the rating. The word 
is that it dropped again." 

"Eleven-point-six, so I heard." This was Bob Tate, our 
assistant director. He handed me a still of the Eiffel Tower. 
"For you, Pete. Ward wants to dissolve to this before going 
into the French spy sketch. Christ, how corny can you get! 
The Eiffel Tower! " He looked at the picture and winced. 

"Eleven-point-six?" Jim said thoughtfully. "Not so good." 

For the Zane Cochrane show it was lousy. Considering our 
budget, we should have been up in the thirties. 

"Forbes Merrill is supposed to have flown out here from 
New York," Bob went on. "That's probably why Zane hasn't 
shown up yet. He and Merrill are probably picking names out 
of a hat who to fire." 

"You've got nothing to worry about, Bob," Jim said sooth- 
ingly. "You've been doing a good job." 

"Har, har! Since when was that an excuse! " Tate walked 
off, mumbling to himself. 

"He's kicking himself for picking just this rime to buy a 
new car," Jim explained. 

"Which rating was it?" I asked. "Trendex?" 

"No, the advance Neilson. But we're down on Trendex too. 
Only ARE still has us in the first ten." 

There are several scientific ratings used to measure the 
popularity of television shows. Since they consistently and 
scientifically contradict each other, explaining their signifi- 
cance is one of the principal occupations of the broadcasting 
industry. In Zane Cochrane's case one rating said he was suc- 
cessful, and two others said he was. a flop. The sponsor, also 
trying to be objective and scientific, concluded he was two- 
thirds of a flop. 

"Brother, that's logic!" Jim chimed in when I brought this 
up. "It's like I have three measurements of the distance of 
the moon. One comes out a million miles, one comes out ten 
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thousand miles, and one comes out two yards. So instead of 
throwing them all out I carefully add 'em up and get the 
average." He laughed. I guess it's hard for an engineer to 
understand executive thinking. 

Our heads turned to watch Laurie Sutton. Those had to be 
falsies, they were too good to be true. She trotted across the 
stage in her high heels, unaware of all the discussions her 
jouncing interrupted. 

"He's here!" she whispered excitedly. "Monica saw him 
come in the artist's entrance." 

Everybody on stage hurried to the door to watch Forbes 
Merrill advance down the corridor. With him were several 
assistants, and fluttering anxiously about them Max Strauss, 
Zane's press agent. With a nod of his head Merrill swept the 
little group of writers away from their refuge behind the 
coffee machine, and they trooped after him as; he marched 
regally into the men's room. 

"That's where he always hands out his pep talks," Bob 
Tate said behind me. "Then you're right there if you're 
sick." 

"Come on, Pete," Jim took my arm. "We'd better set up the 
cameras. Merrill's got a long way to go before he gets to us." 

"One question," I said. "Who's Forbes Merrill? The way 
the setup was explained to me Zane was top liz top man in 
this operation." 

"Sure he is. But he won't cast himself in the role of the 
heavy. That's why he isn't here today. People might not like 
him if he went around firing them. That's where Merrill 
comes in. He's president of the advertising agency. He's 
Zane's partner, originally ^sold the Zane Cochrane show to 
Foam. Zane is the smiling face, Merrill is the frowning face, 
but don't kid yourself, when you get the knife they're both 
pushing." 

I learned that Merrill appeared on the scene only when 
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the show was sick, and then his treatment was simple and old- 
fashioned. Like a leech of the seventeenth century he let a 
little blood all around. 

First one out of the operating theater was Max Strauss. His 
face was dead gray I'd say he'd lost a couple of pints. But he 
was quick to assure everybody that he still was employed. 

"I told him a couple of things he didn't expect to hear," 
Max said bravely, addressing anybody who would listen. 
"Merrill says where the hell's the publicity? I looked him 
right in the eye. What do you think, Mr. Merrill, my job is 

to get things in the papers? My job is to keep them out 

He knew what I meant. He didn't dare go any further." Max 
took a sip of coffee from the paper cup he carried, but he 
missed and it slopped over on his natty suede shoes. Unhap- 
pily he sat down on a musician's chair and tried to repair the 
damage with his handkerchief. 

A few minutes later he confided to Jim that if he could only 
raise a five-hundred-dollar stake he'd go up to Las Vegas and 
forget everything. 

The writers wandered in next and began criticizing the 
sets. From the ferocity of their language it was clear they had 
taken a lot from Merrill. They were devouring candy bars, 
and with the fraternity of crisis Don Brody offered me a 
handful of peanuts. I stuck around. These were the boys that 
were so funny they got a thousand a week just to write it 
down. Whenever any of them spoke or maybe only blew his 
nose, everybody around laughed like hell. 

"Who does your head?" Brody asked curtly of his partner. 
"Cracking jokes with Forbes Merrill! Don't you know when 
to shut up, Sid?" 

"All I said was I agreed with him a comedy show is noth- 
ing to get funny about." 

Yeah, pretty good, I had to laugh. But is it a-thousand-a- 
week worth? 
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These two, Brody and Samuelson, were the writing writers. 
Above them in the chain of command was Morrie Saltzmann, 
editor or "head writer" in the language of his irreverent 
colleagues, "that comma puncher." 

He too pitched into Sid. "Just when all our jobs are hang- 
ing by a thread you have to bring up doctoring the kinnies." 

"Well, he asked for constructive suggestions, and I said the 
only thing that would save this show would be to stop hiding 
things from Zane and let him see the shows the way they are," 

"Yeah, and after you gave your constructive suggestion, 
Merrill gave you an even more constructive suggestion." 

Brody turned to me. "Give you an idea how secure he is 
around here." He indicated Morrie with his thumb. "His wife 
is five months gone, so after our little talk with Merrill he calls 
her up and says, "Cancel the baby! " 

Morrie laughed self-consciously. Behind us Ed Slater snick- 
ered. He was the fourth "writer," but actually Eddie was in 
on a pass. He was Barney Slater's son, and since Zane was try- 
ing to get Barney Slater to film his life for six million dollars, 
Eddie had a job. 

"What were you saying about doctoring the kinnies?" I 
asked curiously. "You mean they cut out the bad spots before 
Cochrane sees them?" 

The writers chortled. 

"But who does it? Who takes that kind of responsibility?" 

"Good question," Saltzmann commented. But he was the 
cautious type. He let Brody do the talking. 

"Russ Klemmer and Merrill and I suppose Ward's in on it. 
Zane thinks it takes four days to process the film. Well, it 
does, the process they put it through. So when they get it all 
prettied up, the bad spots snipped out, then Zane sees it. Re- 
member, Zane can't see himself over the air, and the kinnie 
is the only evidence he has of what he did Sunday." 
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"Boy, this Russ Klemmer's neck must be on a spring if 
he sticks it out that far." 

"Don't worry about the Dutchman. He can't get hurt." 

"Zane's business manager," Eddie Slater informed me. 

"He's the financial wizard," Don amplified. "The one guy 
Zane can't get rid of or they'll all go to jail for defrauding 
the government." 

At this point Wendell Ward was paged. Our eminent direc- 
tor came stumbling out of the control booth, his face the same 
chartreuse as his socks, and disappeared in the direction of 
the men's room. 

Sid couldn't keep his mind off his troubles. "The thing that 
gets me," he complained, "is Merrill blaming us because we 
called for expensive sets. Everyone knows that any extra over- 
head is always charged off to the sets." 

"What are you worried about?" Brody asked him. "Don't 
I keep telling you Zane can't get along without us." 

"Well, how come he throws up after reading the gags I 
turn in, and passes out after doing your spot? " 

"Just a personal idiosyncrasy," Brody assured him. 

"Sure," Saltzmann chimed in. "Some people laugh, some 
applaud, and others throw up." 

"Laugh!" Brody snorted. "Cochrane wouldn't laugh at a 
routine if you tied him down and tickled the bottoms of his 
feet with a feather. Last night Sid read him the Barber spot. 
It was solid, we were rolling, even Zane finally broke up ... 
but then excuses himself like he goofed and said he was 
laughing at a private thought." 

Saltzmann's eyes widened. "A what? A thought? He should 
live so long." 

"What makes me sore," Sid said, "is how come all at once 
Forbes Merrill is a judge of comedy material." 

"Come off it," Brody said. "You don't give a damn who 
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criticizes it, or what anybody says, as long as it doesn't 
threaten that swimming pool." 

Sid grinned at me. "I just built it. Thirty-six by seven- 
teen and a half. A beauty with a self -primer pump and a 
wading pool at one end. But the contractor went out of busi- 
ness and I have to pay all the liens against it all over again. 
The electrical bill, the Gunite, the concrete deck, the riling 
. . . and I already paid it. There ought to be a law. But that's 
the trouble, there is." He was all wound up now. "You don't 
know what you're getting into with a pool. Anybody that 
comes to the house, the dry-cleaner, the doctor, the grocer, I 
don't care who it is they see that pool and they sock it to 
you." 

'That's why they put up drapes," Brody broke in. "If 
it's a tradesman, quick, draw them and hide the pool. But if 
it's someone you want to impress, pull 'em back. It's quite a 
routine they go through with those drapes." 

Samuelson took the kidding patiently. "It's no laughing 
matter," he insisted. "They dumped the excavated dirt on my 
trees and it's killing them." 

"Believe me," Brody said, "this was a carefree man a year 
ago." 

"Sorry," I said. "I can't squeeze out a tear for a guy with a 
swimming pool." 

"But the damn thing is bleeding me. And I haven't had 
a swim in it yet. That water's got ice cubes in it. And a heater 
costs six hundred dollars, to say nothing of your gas bills." 

"For Christ's sake, Sid," Saltzmann put in mildly, "stop 
singing the option-time blues. Remember Eddie's with us. 
And whatever you say goes in his ear and out Zane Cochrane's 
alimentary canal." 

Big laugh. From Eddie too. He had to laugh or get sore and 
these were the fellows, according to the grapevine, that 
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punched his stuff up so it could at least be shown to Cochrane. 
Why did Samuelson and Brody do it? They obviously de- 
spised him. He was pretty much of a creep. Maybe they were 
afraid of what they'd get in his place. Eddie wouldn't bother 
their jobs, he was content just to keep on the payroll. His 
father was the famous movie producer Barney Slater; the set- 
up roughly: Zane was trying to curry favor with Barney, 
Eddie was trying to curry favor with Zane, and the writers 
were currying favor all around at least that was the impres- 
sion I got. 

"Listen, Eddie," Brody said, "you can tell Zane from me 
that we heard from Sid Caesar's agent last week. If we were 
free it wouldn't take five minutes to cook up a better deal 
than we have here." 

Saltzmann topped this by saying modestly that he already 
had another job. Brody and Samuelson began cursing their 
agents. I didn't get it. How many weeks did they need at a 
thousand per to get through the year? But here was Samuel- 
son nervously stuffing candy bars into his mouth. And even 
the arrogant Morrie Saltzmann chain-smoking. Of course if 
you had to have a pool and sport a Jag maybe it did flow off 
pretty fast. 

Russ Klemmer pushed his belly across the stage. The 
writers greeted him almost respectfully. This was a man who 
made money with money. A sort of modern-day Cagliostro. 
He sure didn't give the impression of being sharp. He was 
baggy. He bagged at the belly and at the knees. He had the 
low, broad forehead of Paleolithic Man and flushed cheeks 
that said he had to watch his arteries. "I hear that Forbes 
Merrill is in town," he said innocently. 

"You hear?" Morrie mocked. "You sent for him." 

Klemmer shook his head smilingly. 

"What's with Wall Street today?" Brody asked him. 
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"Me?" Klemmer grinned at him. "I don't know from 
nothin'. I'm just a dumb Dutchman." 

"Seriously though, I was thinking of putting some money 
in one of these open-end investment trusts . . ." 

Klemmer's grin broadened. "Stick to government bonds." 

"Like you do, I suppose." 

When Klemmer laughed there was no sound. His face 
screwed up and his eyes disappeared. 

Jim Cummings tapped me on the shoulder. It was our 
turn. We picked up the other camera operators, Wesson, 
Konopaske, Gach, and headed for the inner sanctum. Like 
little shots in a gangster movie filing in to see the Big Boy. 

Wherever he held his other interviews, when we came in 
Merrill was tilted back in a chair smoking a cigar. 

"Hi, fellas." He made no motion to shake hands and didn't 
bother with a smile. On the other hand there was no reach- 
ing for dignity. He made no effort to impress us, which was 
impressive in itself. "Fm not here to hand out lectures," he 
continued and of course swung right into it: "We all have a 
job to do " 

I was interested to know in what special kind of way a 
president of a big agency was put together. In the first place he 
hadn't picked up a woman in twenty years, but he undoubt- 
edly had several numbers he called at hygienic periods of say 
sixty days. He was puffy, soft, but the suit made him look 
good. His body bore evidence of having been taken care of 
exclusively by other people. If he went to the can alone 
that was about all he did. His hands were cared for by a 
manicurist, his beard and hair by a barber, his legs and torso 
by a masseur. 

After he got rid of a couple more pat phrases about buck- 
ling down to the job, each man pulling his own weight, no 
man being more important than any other man, each gear in 
the machine being essential, and so on, Merrill became specific. 
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"We've all got to get on the ball. There have been too many 
missed camera shots . . ." 

I glanced at Cummings. From the set of his jaw I knew 
Jim was about to let go. Hell, even I'd been around long 
enough to know that the camera work on the Cochrane show 
was nothing short of supernatural. That they were able to 
keep on the guy at all was pure black magic. Come on, Jim, 
I urged him telepathically, don't sit there and take this, tell 
him there's nothing anyone can legitimately call rehearsal 
on this show. If Cochrane does a pratt fall to the right, come 
show time it's to the left. When he's supposed to loss Laurie 
Sutton he'll just as soon pick that moment to stand on his 
hands. If you can get a cameraman to cope with that, you 
damn well go right ahead and get him . . . 

Only the trouble was, Jim wasn't saying this. He wasn't 
saying anything. Just sitting there with a set expression and 
letting Merrill's criticism flow over him unanswered. "It adds 
up to this, Cummings. The sponsors are dissatisfied, and you 
know what that means. We're on trial, every one of us. Foam 
is putting too much money into this show to buy excuses. I 
want those cameras in close and I don't want them to miss a 
thing, I want the cuts sharp and clean, and I want the com- 
mercials to hit on the button." 

"These men have been with me on three other shows," 
Jim said. "You can check their records. They're tops." 

"I don't doubt that," Merrill said. "There's nothing per- 
sonal in this. I'm just here to pass the word along." 

Jim mumbled yeah, he guessed that was right, they'd keep 
on their toes . . . and the fun was over. 

In the corridor Jim turned to me. "I'm fed up to here. 
That hunk of lard sitting in the can eating us out because 
he's too chicken to tangle with the boy that should be getting 
it. Zane is the one that needs jacking up, not us. But he's the 
boy they'll always cover for him. The camera didn't pick 
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him up, the supporting cast stank, lousy material, Steve Kolin- 
ski goofed with the props anything but the plain, simple 
truth that Cochrane stinks," 

Jim was a man I admired. This ranting reminded me un- 
comfortably of Max Strauss. Luckily I had a chance to shut 
him up before he embarrassed us both any further. 

"Watch it, Jim, Zane's on stage." 

It was true. There, clowning on the set as if nothing had 
happened, was the subject of Jim's tirade: lovable, zany 
Zane Cochrane. He was starting rehearsal four hours late 
without a care in the world. 

"Hey there, Jim!" 

Cummings went over. 

Zane told him a dirty joke and asked him to check the 
lighting on the set. "When I stand behind that statue I'm 
gonna be in a shadow. Remember this is a comedy show, that 
audience has got to see ya. Those big dramatic shows can go 
in for low-key lighting, makes all the actors look like they 
were doing Uncle Tom's Cabin, but on my show hit me with 
those lights." 

Jim had them turn on the floods and got out his light 
meter. E. came running up and whispered in Zane's ear. 

"No kidding!" he said in great surprise. "Hey, everybody 
come here! I just heard the King of England is using our 
very own men's room. Whaddya know!" 

He wasn't satisfied with his audience. He yelled again, 
and everyone connected with the show gathered around at 
this summons, while Zane acted out his surprise again. 

"I thought the Boss was in New York, living it up on that 
fifty-room yacht he's got the Queen Elizabeth I think they 
call it. But E. tells me lie's right here in the can. That so?" 

There was an indistinct murmur as a few na'ive souls ex- 
plained to Zane what Merrill was doing at the studio. 
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Zane climbed up on a riser and stilled the shuffling with 
his hand. "Listen to me, everybody. I know all you people and 
you know me. We know each other as only people who have 
worked together can know each other. A show, as you know, 
isn't a one-man affair. It's the result of teamwork. We're a 
team. And by God, we're a good one. Each man of you, and 
girl too, has a place. And I'm here to tell you that if there's 
any firing around here, I'll be the first to go. I know there's a 
rumor that the sponsor is cracking down. And Forbes Merrill 
being here has sort of added to that impression. But as far as 
I'm concerned everyone has done a terrific job. If the sponsors 
are unhappy, let them tell me about it. So far they haven't. 
If there's any blame, I'm the one that's going to shoulder it 
You may say that's just dramatics., he's an actor. We're getting 
paid so we've got to stick around and listen to him spout . . . 
But it's from my heart. I mean that. And to prove it, right 
now in front of all of you, I swear that if any one of you is 
fired, I'll quit!" 

A round of applause followed this announcement Under 
cover of it Saltzmann whispered to Brody, "I'm touched." 

"Don't worry, I know what goes on." And Zane proceeded 
to do a merciless take-off of Forbes Merrill sitting in the 
toilet interviewing. He managed a walk that had just enough 
of a waddle behind the dignity to start you chuckling. But 
when he sat down fanning his legs with his trousers and 
accepted a cigar, laughter shook the room. Perhaps there 
was an element of pent-up hysteria in it, but it was laughter 
all the same. 

From where I stood this was just something else that didn't 
make sense. How could he in one breath pretend to know 
nothing of Merrill's coming and in the next satirize his 
every action? And how could the rest of them applaud so 
fervently both his innocent from-my-heart speech and his 
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take-off on their own humiliation? I looked around for one 
sane person to mirror the expression of bewilderment and 
anger I felt on my own face. 

Apparently school was dismissed. Cochrane moved out of 
mike range and Joe Konopaske on No. 2 camera yelled across 
to me that his tube was out of alignment. Fm the great yoke 
twister around here. The yoke holds the five-thousand-dollar- 
image Orthicon, and outside of the maintenance department 
I'm the only one fool enough to take the responsibility of 
bending it. But when I got there Joe shoved me in the ribs, 
"Our friend's got himself a new audience." 

From my present vantage point in the wings I was ten feet 
away from Cochrane who was making another speech. A 
more intimate speech this time, attended only by members of 
the female sex. Of course the gal that caught the eye first was 
that little Sutton dame. In Saltzmann's words, "She must be 
the new schoolmarm." She had the Good Housekeeping Seal 
of Approval on the seat of her pants if any gal did. Maybe 
that was the trouble with her. She had the type of perfection, 
glamour if you want to call it that, that looks back at you 
from every magazine, that smiles down on you from sign- 
boards, recommends a product to you during commercials. 
She looked good, don't get me wrong. But you wouldn't 
want to lie around afterward and make conversation. 

Fd seen all the women on the show at one time or an- 
other, but never all together. There were women and women. 
The other actress, Monica Evans, was sort of cute pert is 
probably the word. She did a good job of playing Cochrane's 
wife in the sketches, and somehow kept her head above water 
in the welter of wrong cues and muffed lines. She was all 
right. A good dresser. Good legs. Edith Styner, Cochrane's 
secretary, of course had been picked by his wife. She may 
have been female but she was no woman. She was sort of 
lanky, with a now4et's-get-thi$-settled manner. Her part-time 
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assistant was here today. Mary Bollard or Ballard. Good- 
looking in a quiet kind of way. The thing about her, she had 
clean lines like an F-ioo. Beside her was the production 
manager's secretary, Jean Hickman, who was knitting a 
codpiece that was already a foot long for her boss' birthday. 
She was black-eyed and black-haired. Quick on the uptake. 

I came around for a pylon on Mary. Hair, sort of brownish 
red, and freckles, so you know the red didn't come out of a 
bottle. She was watching Cochrane attentively, but I won- 
dered if she was listening to him. He was giving much the 
same pitch that we had been treated to, but with a twist. It 
had come to his attention that passes had been made. "And I 
want you girls to know that you don't have to sleep with 
anybody to keep your jobs. This show is run on merit. And 
I'll personally sock any sonofabitch in the nose that says dif- 
ferent." 

Konopaske gave me a broad wink. Zane couldn't resist a 
complete switch. "Any of you girls want to take this up with 
me further, just come into my dressing room." 

Loud laughter from all the girls. But none from Mary. 
She didn't appreciate the joke. Not in the least. Here was an 
outsider like myself. When this idea struck me, I couldn't 
get my mind off it . . . or her. 

A person with a few feelings, a touch of self-respect, what 
show business calls a square. Okay, Mary. I'll abide by Co- 
chrane's rules. But they won't stop me. I've never had to 
promise a girl anything yet. Clean lines: her breasts didn't 
tilt out at you as aggressively as Laurie Sutton's, or her hips 
undulate with the practice of the Hickman girl's. But she 
was all there, and she had freckles. 
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A tropical Pacific weather front, straight from the South 
Seas, the kind of air we sell to tourists in southern Cal. We 
were zipping along Highway 101 in my rattly old convertible. 
She didn't tie back her hair, and it whipped around her head, 
a true auburn in the sunlight. 

The date hadn't been hard to make. I asked her if she'd 
ever seen the Mission at Santa Barbara, and she said, no but 
she'd like to. I told her I'd pick her up at home, but she had 
shopping to do; so I met her at Highland and Hollywood. 
And incidentally the name was Bollard. 

Here we were, the ocean dancing along on one side of us and 
on the other an occasional cow. What a view to waste on 
cattle. 



'The only thing that keeps me going Sunday is knowing 
there has to be Monday." Mary flung herself back against the 
seat and let her hand past the window into the suction of 
fast-flowing air. 

I said, "It's like leaning out of a boat, trailing your hand 
in the water, isn't it?" 

"I never thought of it like that. The air's so empty." 

"Oh no. Cup your hand and feel it sock against you. Now 
straighten it. There. You're cutting right into it, breaking it 
into eddies and whirls, forcing the stream into a completely 
new pattern." 

I knew she was looking at me with that intent, serious- 
eyed appraisal. 

"E. said you were a flier. Is it much more complicated than 
driving a car, to fly?" 

"In a way it's a lot simpler. You don't have to keep your 
airplane going the way you do a car. You just set your 
throttles for cruising and lock them there. All it takes is a 
finger to keep her on course. And in two hours or so your 
tank is empty and you switch 'em." 

"But what about the mental stress and strain? When you're 
so high, there must be a good deal of it." 

"I don't know. Up there there's no slow-moving vehicles, 
no red lights, double white lines. The thing that most people 
don't realize is that an airplane wants to fly, and the best 
thing you can do is fold your arms and let it," 

"But I thought . . ." She stopped, looking puzzled, not 
knowing quite how to express it. 

"Look," I said. "You don't speak of a sea captain as floating 
his boat, do you? Well, it's the same thing here. A pilot 
doesn't fly his airplane. It flies him. As a matter of fact, the 
hardest thing to learn is to trust your craft. Part of it is tied 
up with what I was saying before about air. When you come 
to think of it as a substance and not a void, you're halfway 
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there. Like learning to swim: it's impossible until you're con- 
vinced the water will hold you up. Same deal exactly." I took 
a breath and apologized for getting off on a pet subject. 

But she said, no, that was good, the thing she wanted to 
avoid was all mention of the show. That was fine with me. I'd 
just as soon give it a rest myself. 

We talked a little about ourselves. Mary said she came 
from Chicago. She told a funny story about her first date in 
Hollywood. "It was a double date, and when they took me 
home, the boys left me standing on the doorstep and kissed 
each other good night." 

I laughed. It was pleasant: a good-looking girl, desultory 
conversation, and a day of time stretched out and measured 
by a blue and sparkling yardstick. I told her my father had a 
ranch near San Bernardino, that I'd gone to school there, 
For some reason I told her my name, Walter Goff Munger. 

She laughed. "That's a good reason to call you Pete." 

More lagoons and coves, and a hillside that came up and 
blotted them out. 

"When did you first fly?" she asked. 

"I joined the Air Force during the war. Never got out of 
the States. Afterward I went back to school. Took a course in 
E.E., electrical engineering. Korea came along. And that 
about brings us up to date. At present I find myself in the 
embarrassing position of earning a living." 

"Electrical engineering. Television. Yes, I see the connec- 
tion. But, honestly, you're completely out of place around 
there." 

"Funny. I thought the same about you." 

"That's the nicest tiling you could have told me. Have you 
noticed that everyone down there gets pigeonholed for easy 
laughs? Klemmer and money are always good for a laugh. 
Little Mario the set designer and the fact that you sometimes 
can't understand his accent, Brazilian I guess it is. Sid Samuel- 
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son and his pool, that's sure-fire. The fact that Don Brody and 
his wife have no children, that's been played till the record's 
worn out. Wendell Ward and his suits, there's a standard one. 
Zane's dresser, being a dresser immediately makes him a 
nance. He isn't, you know, but it's good for a laugh. It's 
supposed to be smart because it's all said with the person 
right there. I don't know, I think the old-fashioned way of 
gossiping behind a person's back was kinder." She gave an 
impatient shake of her head. "Here, I'm the first one to break 
our agreement and talk about it." 

"Somehow I get the impression that you're not exactly 
struck with the glamour of it all." 

"Glamour?" She made a sweeping gesture at the ocean 
foaming along beside us, lying in patterns of dun and shelv- 
ing off into depths of blue. "This is glamour. It even smells 
glamorous." She took a big whiff of it. 

We reached Santa Barbara shortly after four. The Mission 
was a spot out of contact with the rest of the world. But the 
atmosphere of its cool, thick adobe walls soon absorbed 
you. We had missed the guided tour and wandered its rough 
rooms and passageways on our own. When you set your 
foot on steps of stone worn hollow by countless such pressures, 
it gives you sort of a jar. There was an old-world courtyard 
and Mary read unbelievable dates on the tombstones and 
discovered exotic plants and trees. Many of them, one of the 
brothers told us, had been originally imported from Spain. 

I was pleased that I had picked the right kind of day for 
her. She was enjoying herself. It was fun to watch her repeat- 
ing the long Latin names the monk reeled off, making a con- 
scious effort to store them in her memory. 

Trying to show her something of Santa Barbara before it 
got too dark, I drove to the Botanical Gardens. They're not 
gardens; that's just a name given to an overgrown bush wil- 
d^rness with a stream that cut a deep ravine through it. At 
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the entrance an effort had been made at collecting and tabu- 
lating various native shrubs, cacti, and so forth. But follow a 
footpath as we did, and there was the wet smell of earth and 
decay and bloom all mixed in a steamy, overpoweringly 
pungent scent. Creepers and moss and big-leafed foliage 
clung to the rocky descent, 

At one point a plank bridge crossed a waterfall that 
dropped sixty feet or more. I was the one that questioned 
the reliability of what looked like rotting timber. But no 
such thought entered Mary's head. She was across it before I 
reached it. 

We had to shout over the roar of the water. 

"Next time," Mary said, "111 wear jeans and well climb 
it. Have you ever climbed a waterfall?" 

"You mean in the water?" I was beginning to re-evaluate 
this young lady. 

"Of course. Right in it. That's the fun. It pours down on 
you. Sometimes it forces you to the side, but as long as you 
get to the top it doesn't matter. Once I found a cave. It was 
quite dry in there, and I looked out through a curtain of 
water. I think it's a sport I invented myself," she added 
proudly. 

"I think you did," I agreed. "At least I never heard of it." 

"Sometime I'd like to found a waterfall club. You know, 
lilce alpine clubs." 

"Well, I'm game to take off my shoes and socks, roll up 
my pants, and try for membership." 

She didn't reply and after a moment suggested that we 
start back. It was a logical enough suggestion; in another 
twenty minutes it would be too dark to see. But she had 
become all at once withdrawn, and I knew she was sorry we 
had gotten this friendly. 

I knew a swell place on the pier. 
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She sat twisting a long-stemmed wineglass and looking out 
over the bay. The last of the fishing boats were putting in 
and a few water taxis still scurried about. But somehow the 
view of steak smothered in mushrooms looked even better to 
me at the moment. 

When I looked again, only cruising lights shone back out of 
the dusk against the static lights of the town. Mary disap- 
peared into the ladies' room and came back with powder on 
her nose and the last trace of wind combed out of her hair. I 
started telling her some of my ideas about television cameras. 

"A TV camera is a new animal. So far all they've done with 
it is use it like a not-so-good movie camera. But there are 
bound to be radical developments in technique. You know 
Chuck Wesson's camera, the Number One with the Zoomar 
lens? It's on a big Houston boom, and you can fly it almost, 
like an airplane, I hopped on board during one of the breaks, 
and it even has rudder pedals. Well, not exactly. They're foot 
pedals that give you almost three hundred and sixty degrees 
of turn. You can do everything with it, including bank it." 

"Bank it?" 

"Yeah," and I explained to her how you roll your plane 
over in a turn. "I'll take you up sometime and demonstrate." 

We were back on the prewaterfall basis when she asked 
the question that was none of her damn business. They all 
get around to it sooner or later. And there's a look that goes 
with it, the kind a collector gives when he has just put a pin 
through a newly identified specimen. 

"You flew in Korea. How do you get used to that kind of 
thing?" 

"It's a job," I said. 

The panes of windows looking out to sea were suddenly 
inundated rice paddies mirroring the sky in checkered sec- 
tions. Christ, what did she want to hear? About the Chonan 
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Valley when tracers tattooed my engine. I limped back to 
Taegu. The engine cut out altogether. I guided her in on a 
glide, overshot the runway, and sat down in the muck at 
the end of the airstrip. Or maybe she'd like a more routine 
operation, firing .50 caliber at a couple of tanks and watching 
the flames burst. Or oh what the hell, just because you buy a 
dame dinner doesn't mean you're going to dissect yourself 
and offer her the juiciest morsels along with her coffee. 

It was a warm night. We kept the top of the convertible 
down, and I turned on the heater; also tucked the robe I 
keep in the back for the beach around her. The moon had a 
halo of cirrus. Nice. Very nice. She was sitting close to me, 
and not by accident. There were plenty of places where we 
could draw up and park. But making love in a car is too 
crowded. I looked for a motel, sighted one up ahead, and 
suggested that it looked all right. "Mmm," Mary said. I 
swung in through the gate. She sat in the car while I regis- 
tered and paid the proprietor. 

When I led her into the cabin she twirled away from me 
and asked to borrow my comb. She'd left her purse in the 
car. I watched her comb her hair in front of the dressing 
table. She was lovely, and at this point in the movies they 
would fade out leaving you to supply the rest. 

But it didn't happen. This is where the whole thing came 
apart at the seams. Naturally I did what was natural and ran 
into the coldest treatment I have ever encountered. Pure 
Polar Pacific with ice forming all along the front. 

"Something wrong?" I asked. 

"As a matter of fact, yes." 

"Why don't you tell me what it is? Maybe we can put 
it right." 

"I'm afraid I'm the kind of girl that has to be asked." 

"What do you mean by that?" 
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"Just what I said." 

"Don't tell me you didn't know what I had in mind when 
I said this looked like a good place." 

"Of course I knew what you had in mind. But you didn't 
bother to find out what I had in mind, did you?" 

"Well, if you had any objections, you had plenty of time 
to say so before I checked in." 

"I didn't say I had any objections. I said I wasn't con- 
sulted." 

I threw her coat at her and hustled her out of the room 
and into the car. I had paid about two* dollars a minute for 
the privilege of being told off in a motel. I got behind the 
wheel and pulled the door to with a bang. I raced the motor 
and the Hy dramatic caught with a yank that jerked us both 
upright. I couldn't get out of there fast enough. Mary said 
nothing. It was going to be a long ride home. 

I got stuck behind a truck trailer crawling uphill and 
cursed under my breath. I tightened my grip on the wheel 
and passed him, my foot pressed down hard. The air was 
warm and balmy; the moon, as before, still arrayed in clouds. 
And I felt like a horse's ass. 

"Are you still angry?" she asked in a small voice a good 
many miles further on. 

"I guess not, but my self-esteem sure suffered a puncture." 

She laughed a trifle uncertainly. I joined in and we were 
both laughing like crazy. 

"I wonder what the proprietor thought when we checked 
out so fast." 

"He probably figured I was quite a guy." 

A fresh outburst from Mary. She had to wipe her eyes and 
blow her nose. 

"Well, where's home?" I asked as we sighted Santa Monica. 
"Do I take you to Westwood, Beverly, Hollywood, or L.A.?" 



"Pete " she said. 

"Yeah?" 

Her hand reached for mine and she came close. 

"Pete, I've made up my mind. If you still want to, that is. 
I thought . . ." 

"Listen, Idddo, I'm not like you. I don't need to be con- 
sulted." 

It was a twin bed. I sure would have liked to get up and 
stretch out on the other one. I've never understood why the 
terms "making love" and "sleeping with somebody" are syn- 
onymous. But they are. I know. I once obeyed the impulse to 
move over to the other bed. That move was catastrophe. 

It had been wonderful, great. But the arm she was pillowed 
on had lost circulation twenty minutes ago. Gallantry de- 
manded that I do no more than wiggle my fingers. Mary was 
chattering away happily about some contest she had en- 
tered. She'd answered all the questions correctly, and now it 
seemed all she had to do to win the twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar prize was write a composition that would be judged by 
a panel. Damn, my arm was numb to the shoulder. I had to 
get it out. 

I tilted her sideways a bit to do it. She didn't seem to mind 
or even notice, she was so full of this contest. I felt sorry for 
her, trapped in a job she hated, pinning her hopes on a 
nebulous thing like that, a mirage, a daydream; but one she 
worked at, spent serious hours over, and carfare to and from 
the library. It was a shame, and the advertising moguls that 
promote this stuff deserve a swift kick in the behind. 

I always sleep on my right side. Well, it couldn't be done 
tonight, it was the side away from Mary. "Copa de oro" she 
repeated triumphantly. "And let's see . . ." She was talking 
about the Mission patio, or maybe the botanical gardens I 
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was dead for sleep. Besides which I had a rugged windburn. 
. . . Besides which, a shared twin bed can be great for an 
hour, but it's no place to spend twenty-four. ... I knew I 
was asleep. 

When you know you're asleep, you're just at the waking 
threshold. I was on my right side too. But sprawled. There 
was something wrong. Her weight, pressed against me from 
what I thought was a second ago, was gone. I flung out an 
arm, knowing before I did that she wasn't there. 

I was fully awake now. I switched on the light: 3:00 A.M. 

What was the idea at this time of night? Why go rushing 
out without waking me or saying good-by? How had she got- 
ten home? How and why with Mary these two questions 
were constantly popping up. I felt guilty about not having left 
my arm under her. 

I got through my morning on Chef Carmona, grabbed a 
bite in a drive-in, and started for the tech session on the 
Cochrane show. I had a lot on my mind, all of it Mary 
Bollard. 

It's a tricky thing and as far as I know there is no Emily 
Post on what tack to take. You can't Hi a girl you've just made 
love to, that's for sure. On the other hand you don't walk in 
and throw your arms around her neck. Even a significant look 
around that gossip factory would be picked up and make the 
rounds like a dirty joke. Yeah, this postintercourse period is 
rocky as hell. Here is where the whole relationship is set. 
By a wrong word or look many a sucker has trapped himself 
into a permanent setup or even a wedding ring. 

There was a blast of a horn behind me. I had pulled up 
double waiting for a Buick convertible that was backing 
and filling to get out of its slot. It finally made it and I 
slipped in. Well, it was too late now. In a few seconds I'd 
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have to rely on luck and intuition, and it was amazing how 
off beam I could get with those two copilots. 

When I saw her typing away with a small frown of concen- 
tration I realized that here was a problem worth having. I 
smiled warmly, I imagined. Nothing. She had seen me all 
right. But there was no response. What was this, motel all 
over again? 

I went on down the hall to the conference room. Jim Cum- 
mings was there and the full camera crew, now that Fd 
shown up. Also Steve Kolinski, special effects. He was describ- 
ing how he was building his own TV set for fifty per cent 
less than market price. 

"Have you ever been at his house though?" It was Mario 
who came in behind me. "The towels they are monogramed 
Pullman. The sheets, they have the mark Hotel Clark. Same 
is with his television set. You find the tubes are stamped NBC. 
Cabinet, she come off the Lucy show. Like that I can make 
for less than market price too." 

"What's he saying?" Kolinski asked, interrupting the 
laugh. "I can't make head or tail of that jabber." 

Mario the Brazilian jumping bean, Cochrane called him, A 
complete extrovert with corkscrew curls bobbing all over his 
head, and great limpid eyes with free wheeling. He had a 
true comic vein that he kept hidden around the star. Coch 
rane was supposed to have sulked in his dressing room an 
entire afternoon because Mario topped him in the perpetual 
kidding around that is part of every rehearsal. Since then 
Mario only let loose when he was with the crew. His other 
talent was; with the girls. According to his own statement he 
was fixed up half an hour after he got off the boat. Of 
course if you believe the stories the boys here modestly re- 
peat about themselves, they must all be hipped with aphro- 
disiacs and vitamin B-iz, But Mario proved his point. There 
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was always a different girl waiting for him. All good-looking 
too and all with one thing in common . . . they topped 
him by a head. 

Frank Taylor came in with the script and things simmered 
down. The purpose of a production meeting is to discuss the 
script from the point of view of technical problems, special 
effects, camera crosses, trick shots, and so on. 

Taylor began to read. It's pretty funny if you've never 
heard a production manager read a script before. He isn't 
interested in what the actors say or do, all he cares about 
is any effects his carpenters or mechanics will have to con- 
struct. So he skims through the script like this: "Dialogue, 
dialogue, dialogue, TAKES BOOTS OFF. Dialogue, dialogue, 
dialogue, BOOTS START TO WALK AWAY. Dialogue, dialogue, 

TAKES OUT SIX-SHOOTER AND SHOOTS BOOTS. BOOTS FALL DEAD." 

Cochrane of course approaches the script from the oppo- 
site angle. With him it's only dialogue. His dialogue. He 
never read a stage direction in his life. At the last rehearsal 
he came to the end of a spot and looked at the writers in an 
aggrieved manner. " 'Oh'?" he said. "What kind of a payoff 
is that? Just the word oh?" If he had read the stage directions 
he would have discovered that at that point the entire set 
had just blown up. For once I was almost sorry for the writers. 

"You'll have to pan like crazy to get on those boots," Jim 
was telling Wesson. 

"If I miss them you can shove them up my tail," Chuck 
assured him. 

Mario had a new one for us. It seems there's a certain girl 
of his acquaintance who requires three things to be put in 
the mood, a bottle of Scotch, the collected works of Dylan 
Thomas, and a douche bag. "None of these items do I have 
on hand," Mario explained. "So I call the bellboy and say to 
him, Took Jimmy, do me a favor. Bring me quick as you can 
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a bottle of Scotch, a douche bag, and see if you can pick up in 
that secondhand bookstore a copy of Dylan Thomas." So he 
says to me, 'Oh, it's Lillian?' " 

On that note we broke up. I walked back to the script 
room. Mary was still at it. I talked to E. for a minute and 
then went out to the coffee machine. Evidently Mary thought 
I'd left. Two minutes later she came streaking out. She passed 
me without a word. I tossed the paper cup into the can and 
followed her. I decided to find out what if anything was back 
of this. Maybe it was just her way of making sure that 
nobody put two and two together. If so, she was overdoing it. 

I caught up to her at the boulevard. "Can I drop you 
anywhere?" I asked. 

"My bus will be along in a minute." 

She could really drive straight to the solar plexus. I tried 
again. "You know there's a Mission down the other way, 
Capistrano, where the . . ." 

"I know. Where the swallows come back each year." 

"Well, it doesn't have to be Missions," I said. "We 
could . . ." 

"Sorry. Here's my bus." 

It was still a block away but she stepped off the curb and 
began to flag it. 

The last I saw of her was a swish of skirt and stocking seam 
as the doors folded closed. 

I couldn't figure it. I was contact up to one o'clock last 
night. But from there on I went on instruments. What the 
hell was she sore about? She couldn't say she hadn't been 
consulted. She was the one who had consulted me. Maybe she 
hadn't enjoyed it. I've never had any complaints before. 
Time out ... I almost got myself run down jay-walking. 
That was one solution. 

Goddamn it, I knew goddamn well she'd enjoyed it. A 
girl doesn't go rattling on about copa de oros if she ain't 
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happy. The conclusion I was rapidly coming at was that 7 
had been her pickup. I didn't relish the idea of being used 
simply for stud. Well, she'd had hers. And next time she 
could look for it somewhere else. There was new territory 
to be opened up. Blonde and beautiful Laurie Sutton was 
about to receive a phone call. 
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Laurie Sutton consented to have a drink with me. Right off 
the bat she told me she had a boy friend whom she was nuts 
about. It was one of those things. After the third drink she 
told me the boy friend was in New York. That was also one of 
those things. 

Laurie was a very nice girl. Her figure was her career, and 
she was refreshingly candid about it. She showed me a thing 
like a plastic drinking straw which she could insert into her 
bra and blow it up from A to B to C. It all depended on the 
part she was auditioning for, whether she was supposed to be 
innocent, desirable, or overpowering. Her apartment was fur- 
nished with an Exercycle, a contour lounge, and a machine for 
applying spot massage. 

She liked to drink, but she had heard that drinking deprived 



you of vitamins. So she carried a bottle of vitamin capsules, 
big red horse pills, and tossed one into her pretty mouth be- 
fore each martini. She was a good dancer and a lot of fun, but 
sort of on the fickle side. Maybe she felt it would be disloyal 
to her boy friend in New York to go steady with any one guy. 

In any case I found I was sharing with Mario, and this took 
the fun out of it. I was always a selfish brat about other kids 
using my toys. I said good-by to Laurie and the Exercycle. 

During these ten days or so I ignored Mary and she ignored 
me. I think she found out somehow about my affair with 
Laurie, for she began to ignore me a little more strenuously. 
Generally we were at opposite ends of the stage, me fram- 
ing shots that might be assigned to No. 4 camera with my 
hands, she taking down, Zane's ad libs and comments in short- 
hand. But when I glanced at her, I noticed that she had been 
watching me; she pointedly turned her head away when I 
looked. This seemed a silly sort of game, but it bothered me. 
Forget women, I told myself, be thankful you have a few free 
nights now to study electronics. 

Saturday rehearsal was on camera. We checked in about 
ten in the morning and there was a big rumor already making 
the rounds. Zane had finally found out about the doctored 
kinnies. There was a sort of nervous elation in the air. Every- 
one was prepared to celebrate the execution provided it wasn't 
his own neck that was axed. 

"Wendell's going to get it this time for sure," Max Strauss 
confided to me. But Max himself was getting out of harm's 
way with a quick trip to Las Vegas, supposedly to do advance 
publicity for Zane's night-club date at the Sahara. 

Just in case his job wasn't here when, he got back, Max was 
going to make himself financially secure at the roulette wheel. 
He had purchased a mathematically infallible system from a 
student at Gal Tech and was raising capital for his venture by 
small loans. 
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"Pete," he urged, "ten bucks. That's all I want. In fact, I 
wouldn't let you put up more." 

"I don't get paid till the second. That's Monday." 

"Pete, I'm not putting pressure on you. If you don't have it, 
tell me and I'll get lost. I'm doing you a favor. For ten bucks 
you're in for two per cent, and I throw in my traveling expen- 
ses and all the rest of it. I wouldn't kid you, Pete. This is go- 
ing to be a killing sure as I'm standing here. I'd put my own 
mother's funeral money in it, if she was still alive, God rest 
her. I'm coming back with ten grand in my pocket. It can't 
miss. This is the lifework of an engineer at Cal Tech. That's 
where they have the biggest cyclotron in the country. Maybe 
you heard about it? Listen, even a shtunk like me can see 
that this system can't miss. Let me show you." 

He convinced me five dollars' worth. For a moment I al- 
most believed in the great things he'd do with his ten grand 
when he got back with it in his pocket the first of which was 
to spit in Zane's eye. 

"Believe me, I'm not a guy that's after the buck. I don't 
even count my change in the restaurant. All I want out of this 
is to be able to tell that big drunken bum off. After all, I only 
got this one life. If I ain't happy, there's no use living it, is 
there? Right? I've given that bum every waking minute of the 
last ten years. I've been loyal to him when I could have 
gotten twice as much elsewhere. I was offered the top job in 
Public Relations at Warners. That's a lifetime job. And a 
pension too. I turned it down to stick with Zane. Why? Cause 
I'm a sucker. My mother, God rest her, brought me up to be 
loyal and honest. What am I going to do? I can't help it. He 
don't appreciate it. He'd cut your throat if he thought 
he could get a laugh on the way the blood ran out. I've saved 
this man's life, Pete. Believe me. I kept things out of the pa- 
per that would have wrecked him. He'd be dead. I had to go 
down on my knees. You know what a city editor is? They're 
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tough. They'd as soon walk right over a baby to make a dead- 
line. But they love me. I don't know why. Maybe because I'm 
the only press agent that's always played square. I had to get 
down on my knees and cry. I actually wept. I said if they 
printed it, I was out of a job. And for me, understand Pete, 
for me, not for that drunken, lying bastard, but for my sake 
it was hushed up. When I thmk that I cried to save him, his 
career, his life, and you know what he gave me for Christmas 
that year? a stinking basket of fruit like you send to the 
County Hospital. I gave it to our cleaning girl. You guys don't 
realize the half of it. I've got to sit with that bum like he was a 
baby, and laugh at all those lousy jokes he tells over and over 
again. He's got about eight of them, that's the whole number, 
I swear to you, I've heard 'em for ten years. And I got to 
drink with him. I can't drink. I got a weak stomach, spastic 
colitis, it runs right through my father's, family. I just can't 
drink. Some guys can't drink. But what am I going to do? Say 
no. Then he gets sore and starts heaving furniture out the 
window and the kids start screaming in the nursery and Stacy 
calls the cops, and Russ Klemmer says to me, this is a hell of 
a way to establish good press relations, Max.' So I take it. 
That's the trouble. If you're loyal, if you're honest, you get 
screwed. Do you know, in the ten years I've worked for this 
man, I don't have enough saved to buy my wife a washing 
machine." 

I tried to shake him off. This was beginning to get me. 

But Max was anxious to tell me what he intended doing 
with his winnings. He overlooked a couple of small items, 
like getting his wife that long-overdue washing machine and 
returning me my five dollars. The main thing was he was go- 
ing to tell Zane off publicly, laugh in his face, tell the whole 
world what kind of a rat he really was. This seemed to me 
hardly a climax to ten years of loyalty, but I didn't say it. 

When Ward arrived we learned a little more about the kin- 
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nies. It had occurred to Zane to time one, and he found it a 
minute and a half short. He wanted to know what happened 
to the ninety seconds, and they gave him a song and dance 
about electrical interference and trouble with cable. But he 
managed to get an unretouched kinescope from New York, 
which he screened with his own i6-mm. projector. And there 
were all the wrong shots, the little comic dance step where 
they didn't get his feet, the fall they were too close to catch, 
the pan shot that cut off his head, and, worst of all, the 
closeup of Laurie when he, the star, was delivering the payoff 
line. 

Wendell said he himself was in the clear, but heads would 
roll at the advertising agency. "Stan Grayson," he predicted 
with barely suppressed satisfaction. "Of course," he added to 
Laurie, "things don't look too good for you after that close- 

U P" 

Laurie, who couldn't by any stretch of the imagination be 
held responsible, twittered excitedly to Monica Evans, "I 
know he'll think I bribed them to cut that shot of me out of 
the film. I swear I didn't even suspect they were doing such a 
thing." 

Jim Cummings came up to me and put an arm around my 
shoulder. "Himself came through the artist's entrance," he 
said in my ear. "Ward ran out to meet him, so 111 lay you 
ten-to-one I'm the goat now." 

The writers nervously busied themselves on the set pretend- 
ing to advise the carpenters, but as usual simply confusing 
them. The carpenters today were struggling to build a magic 
suitcase. This was a bright idea Don Brody had for a 
medium-sized suitcase into which clothes, books, blankets, 
lamps, chairs, and all sorts of objects could disappear, includ- 
ing finally the comic himself. It sounded as if it might turn 
out pretty funny, but at present it was giving the carpenters a 
few headaches. The suitcase had so many trick sides and 
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secret panels that it fell apart at every breath. And then when 
they finally lined it up with the corresponding secret openings 
in the table and flat, someone discovered that from the last 
row in the balcony you looked right down into the mecha- 
nism, and they had to start rebuilding the whole device. 

We had some camera problems too, and Mario was plead- 
ing in Brazilian with the painters to liven up the sky in the 
background; he wanted them to give him more "sparkling." 
The announcer was trying out his vowels, and Danny ap- 
peared at the video control board waving at us to put on our 
headsets and start tuning up. But these technical worries 
didn't keep the main topic of conversation from boiling and 
bubbling all around: who was going to get it? 

They called another one of those big onstage meetings, but 
this time Zane wasn't there. He went straight to his dressing 
room and put on his make-up. And Ward found something 
to occupy him also, probably sucked his thumb. The pep 
talk was delivered by Stanley Grayson, who had the high title 
of Director of Radio and Television for the advertising 
agency, but who was no more than the little guy who did the 
dirty work. I understand that among the Arabs and other 
Moslems the left hand must never touch coffee or a prayer 
book or the hand of a friend, these high functions being re- 
served for the right hand. The left hand is used strictly for 
throwing away garbage, cleaning urinals, and wiping yourself. 
Stan Grayson was Forbes Merrill's left hand. 

Because he was not much over five feet tall he tried to 
make everything else about him big: he talked in a big voice, 
he walked with huge strides. Now he pounded his fist into his 
palm with a loud smack to show us how big and tough he 
really was. 

"I'll make this short. We at the agency went way out on a 
limb to cover for the production crew. It's common knowl- 
edge by now that the worst mistakes were edited out of the 
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film that goes into Mr. Cochrane's library. Maybe it was 
wrong to try to hide these blunders from Mr. Cochrane, but 
we felt that we must at all costs keep his morale up and make 
him think he had the best production crew in the business. 
Honestly we thought that ourselves or we wouldn't have hired 
you men. Now let's all remember that we're here to do a 
job. I don't give a damn what you do when you're off the job, 
but when you're in the studio by God let's get down to work. 
Let's cut out the talk and the screwing around and concen- 
trate on the job. From now on, no one's coming between you 
and Zane to take the rap. If a prop doesn't work, the 
man who built it is going to be on the spot. If an actor misses 
a cue, we'll get an actor that won't. If a cameraman is asleep 
at the switch, he's through. I know I'm the heavy around 
here, but I figure you fellas would rather have it straight than 
pretty." 

There was a brief pause. So after all, the big boys had 
wiggled out from under and the blade was coming down on 
the poor cameramen. I was almost on the point of answering 
him myself when Chuck Wesson said, "Was there something 
wrong with the camera work?" His voice was low and reflec- 
tive, as if he were actually asking for information. 

"Damn right there was. You know yourself that no other 
top show goes over the air with so many missed shots and 
wrong moves. And I'm telling you the sponsor is asking ques- 
tions, and he's going to get an answer." 

"I've got an answer for him," Chuck said without raising 
his voice. "Drop dead!" He picked up his coat where he had 
folded it across his camera boom, and walked out. 

There was kind of a sigh from the spectators. No one 
dared cheer, but they couldn't help feeling that way. 

"You know, you can't fire him," Jim Cummings told Gray- 
son. "Chuck doesn't work for your agency. He works for the 
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network. He's assigned to this show by the network, through 
me." 

"All right. Then the Forbes Merrill Company requests the 
assignment of another cameraman." 

"I don't know if I have another cameraman. Let's face it, 
Stan. Riding the boom camera on the Zane Cochrane show is 
a rough assignment. I don't want to get into an argument, but 
you couldn't get a camera operator from here to Radio City 
that could do half the job Wesson did.' 7 

"I don't want to argue either, but the fact is, the man quit. 
We're not going to get down on our knees and beg him to 
come back." 

"You mean you needled him into quitting, so you could 
have someone to blame." 

"Climb off your high horse, Jim. I'm not after anybody's 
scalp. There are plenty of shows Wesson can go on. I'm just 
telling you he's persona non grata here. I've got a sponsor I 
have to answer to, and they don't want explanations, they 
want results. You know that as well as I do. Come on, Jim. 
Rehearsal's two hours late already; for God's sake get me a 
cameraman and let's get on the ball." 



That's how I got the Zoomar. 

Jim. told us frankly we could turn it down. He wasn't going 
to force anyone. If Grayson got tough he'd walk off the show 
himself. "But I'm warning you men," Jim cautioned, "the 
front office may or may not back me up. You can't tell, 
these network execs chicken out awful sudden when a big 
sponsor like Foam is involved." Joe and Artie said they'd 
rather take their chances refusing the assignment than be on 
the spot with the center camera. 

"Why kid ourselves, Jim?" Joe said. "No man alive can 
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keep Zane in the frame. He don't come up to a mark, he 
don't follow a script, he don't ever do the same thing the 
same way twice. You crucify yourself getting up on that 
camera." 

I said I'd take the chance. 

Not that I thought Stan Grayson had any justice on his 
side. Chuck was a conscientious worker and knew his job. He 
couldn't help it if Zane broke all the rules. But like they told 
us in the Air Force, if the enemy breaks the rules you can 
send in a written protest but it won't help you much. The 
deal is to lick him anyway. 

For a long time I'd had my eye on that Zoomar camera on 
its hydraulic boom. I was sure once I got into the seat and 
put my feet on the pedals I could cover any actor alive. Let 
me get him in the viewfinder and I'd like to see Zane Coch- 
rane get away from me. He could crawl into the orchestra pit 
and Fd follow him. Because that was a machine. It was the 
big Houston Fearless with an electric motor driving the dolly, 
a hydraulic boom, complete circle panning, forty-five degrees 
up and down tilt on the camera mount, and a Zoomar lens 
that could zoom in from infinity to two feet and have no 
trouble catching a jet bomber, much less Zane Cochrane. 

"Okay, Pete," Jim said. "It's your funeral." 

It could have been but it wasn't. I was used to days that 
could have been my funeral A MIG on my tail had me wired 
for sure, and I walked out of that unburied. And since I didn't 
regard harsh words from Stanley Grayson as a fate worse than 
death, piloting a camera around a stage was nothing to get 
in an uproar about. 

Of course this was something special in the way of a cam- 
era. Let me give you a picture. At the bottom of everything is 
the dolly, a sort of four-wheel truck powered by an electric 
motor and steered by a man called a pusher. He can make the 
dolly go forward and backward and steer right and left just 
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like you drive your car. But he has one control you haven't 
got on your car that makes all four wheels turn simultane- 
ously so the dolly can crab across the stage sideways. When 
they get around to adding this feature to your Ford or 
Chewy, you'll be able to pull up even with a parking space 
and crab sideways right into it. Mounted on the dolly is a 
hydraulic boom that can lift the camera a dozen feet into the 
air or lower it to within a few inches of the floor. The boom 
man works this and to help him know what he's doing 
there's a monitor mounted on the dolly showing what pic- 
ture the camera is getting. There are two schools of thought 
on the way this monitor should face. The boom men like it 
where they can see it; the pushers think it ought to be turned 
around so they can see it. You see, the boom man thinks he's 
running the operation and so does the pusher. The first thing 
I did was take that monitor out of there altogether. Because I 
figured Fm the camera man and I'm running the operation. 

The camera itself is mounted on the end of the boom and 
the camera operator sits behind it in a little seat. Whether it 
was engineered that way purposely to keep you alert I don't 
know, but that seat is only large enough for one butt. Besides 
all the motions of the dolly and boom, the camera itself can 
be tilted up or down, panned right or left, and the whole as- 
sembly, seat and all, rotated by the foot pedals. Theoretically 
various combinations of the motions of camera, boom, and 
dolly should enable this camera to be pointed at any scene, 
from any angle, and at any distance. In practice it doesn't 
work out so nicely. In fact I've walked down the corri- 
dors of the studio and seen several of these beautiful mon- 
sters standing there abandoned, covered with canvas, because 
the directors of the shows finally gave up and said, "Get rid 
of them." 

I soon found out why. It takes four men to run the ma- 
chine: a camera operator, a boom man, a pusher, and a cable 
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handler. To get all four men to go to the right place at the 
right time and synchronously perform the movements neces- 
sary to point the camera correctly is next to impossible. All 
four wear short-wave headsets over which they receive instruc- 
tions from the control booth. They can talk to each other, to 
the video control men, and to the technical director. It 
doesn't help much. When you have half a second to coordi- 
nate the actions of four men, a discussion panel isn't the right 
solution. And you wind up with your controls crossed, the 
dolly turning right while I'm turning left, the boom going up 
when I want to go down. 

My only chance was to take my crew and make them into 
a unit. I persuaded the men to come early Sunday morning, 
and we had our own rehearsal. I don't want to give the im- 
pression that I was the schoolmaster and they were my pu- 
pils. It was all new to me too, and we picked up the tricks to- 
gether. First was an old flier's trick: mental preset. You 
know you're going to have to make a certain move. A second 
before you do it, you think it. Then when you get the cue 
and actually do it, boy you hit it on the button. Next we 
learned that it was better for the dolly steerer and the boom 
man to undershoot than overshoot, and from then on they 
consciously aimed a shade short of the mark. The advantage 
of this is plain when you think of a concrete situation. Sup- 
pose the T.D.'s instruction from the booth is "Swing right, 
boom up." The pusher turns the dolly to the right, the boom 
man raises the boom. If the turn isn't enough I can pan my 
camera through the additional angle, and I can tilt up if 
we didn't go high enough. So undershooting is no problem. 
But if they overshoot, I have to compensate in the opposite 
directions, left and down. Then we have one half of my head 
still ringing with Jim's instructions, "Right . . . up," and 
the other half telling me "Left . . . down" thirty min- 
utes of that and my cerebral cortex goes up in smoke. Even 
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worse is when the pusher and boom man themselves try to 
correct an overshot, then everybody is going in a different di- 
rection and the picture on your receiver looks like we're hav- 
ing an earthquake in the studio. 

Whether it was the new principles or the practice, we did 
a next-to-perfect job on the show that night. You may or 
may not have liked the comedy I myself thought the magic 
suitcase came off very well but I'll bet you couldn't spot a 
single camera error. At the end of the show I was pouring 
sweat, but I was satisfied. It didn't even gripe me to hear Stan 
Grayson congratulate Wendell Ward for the great techni- 
cal improvement in the show. 

Monday morning, early, I got a call from Stan Grayson. 

"Can you get over to the studio by eleven?" 

I objected that this was my day off. 

He said, "Be there. It's important." 

Okay. I didn't have any plans except for sleep. I drove down 
to the studio. At the artists' entrance there was a message for 
me: Report to projection room G. The mystery deepened. 

Actually it was just the way agency men have of showing 
their authority. Be there . . . report to ... I think they 
were trying to get even for what they had to take in the 
Army. Anyway, what was being viewed in G was simply a hot 
kinnie of last night's show, and I didn't see what they wanted 
me for. 

All the brass was there: Zane and Wendell Ward, Forbes 
Merrill and Stan Grayson for the agency, Lester Nostrand 
representing the sponsor, and the man who strictly speaking 
was my big boss, though I had never met him before Henry 
McGrath, vice-president of the network in charge of West- 
coast operations. McGrath was a tall, stooping man with an 
abstracted air, as if he were trying to recall something im- 
portant he had left on his desk. He had a bad cold and shiv- 
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ered and sneezed throughout the showing. But he laughed in 
the right places and told Zane the program was terrific. 

"Greatest this season," Wendell Ward said, preening him- 
self. "This show had more than mere laughs, it had meaning. 
It left you with something." 

"Yeah?" Zane said grumpily. "What did it leave you with? 
It left me with heartburn." 

Ward laughed. It was better to take it as a joke than an in- 
sult. "Consider it from your point of view, Les," he pursued. 
"You want comedy, yes. But more than that, you want the 
intangibles ' ' 

"If you want 'em, you can have his," Zane said. "But keep 
your hands off mine." 

Wendell Ward looked a little flustered. He tried again. 
"We tested a new approach this week. We set ourselves a goal. 
Laughs plus. And it's the plus that counts. Don't you agree?" 

Norstrand nodded politely, but Zane whispered loudly to 
McGrath, "Did he say plus or pus?" 

"Plus," the vice-president informed him. 

"Oh, for a second I thought you were knocking the show, 
Wendell." 

Ward forced another laugh. 

Les Norstrand said judicially, "Well, New York liked the 
new commercial." 

Forbes Merrill smiled. "Glad to hear it. We've been work- 
ing on it for two months." 

"They especially liked the way the model's hair gleamed 
when she rinsed the Foam off. And those little twinkles of 
light turned out fine. Fantasy, but believable. It was good." 

"Don't those guys in New York ever watch the show?" 
Zane demanded. "They're so busy getting their jollies on the 
commercials they forget there's a show going on." 

"Well, Zane," the sponsor's representative said carefully, 
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"New York's opinion on the show as a whole was noncom- 
mittal." 

"Oh for Christ sake, noncommittal, intangible, can't you 
guys say it in plain English? They think the show stinks, they 
think I stink. Am I right?" 

"Zane . . ." three or four of them said all together, in a 
placating chorus. 

"I'll tell you the only thing they don't think stinks and 
that's the forty million people I've got watching those jerky 
little twinkles of light fly out of the dame's hair." 

"This wasn't supposed to be a policy meeting," Merrill in- 
tervened hastily. "Zane, we agreed with Russ that you were 
going to stick to running the show and leave the diplomatic 
department to us." 

"You mean I haven't been diplomatic?" Zane said inno- 
cently. 

At a signal from Grayson, Wendell Ward launched into 
a speech to save the situation. I thought he did very well, 
considering. He salved the sponsor by pointing out to Nor- 
strand how, in this instance and that, they had followed New 
York's suggestions, he poured gobs of praise on Zane, and 
managed even to sneak in a few pats on the back for himself. 
He expressed himself fluently, never hesitated, and included 
a whimsical joke or two; but the entire effect was ruined when 
Zane grunted in the middle of the peroration. We all turned 
to look Zane had fastened a set of huge celluloid false teeth 
over his own. They came halfway down to his chin and he 
said in a real idiot voice, "That so? Do tell, do tell." 

Whatever Ward was trying to prove was now lost for eter- 
nity. 

Zane removed the teeth and asked Ward if he wouldn't 
mind personally delivering the kinnie to Zane's house. Ward 
was somewhat taken aback at being sent on an errand, but 
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Zane added smoothly, "After all the trouble I've had with my 
kinnies, parts of the film being lost and all that, you're the 
only one I can trust. It isn't out of your way, is it?" 

Ward replied that it wasn't out of his way at all, as a matter 

of fact he happened to be going through Huntley Hills, while 

' it was a little longer route it made a beautiful drive to the val- 



The moment he was gone, Zane lit into him. "If that drip 
with his education pulls another one of his ten-syllable 
words on me, Fm going to send him back to Harvard in a 
bottle. How can he wear those suits? They went out with 
button shoes. He sits in that control booth giving directions 
till he drives everybody nuts. If they'd only short-circuit the 
cue system and let everybody do their jobs without Ward 
chewing their ears, it would be a lot better. He don't know 
comedy, all he knows is mirror shots and corner wipes." 

"If Ward isn't satisfactory," Les Nostrand said, "we can 
get you a top-rank director." 

Zane gave the sponsor's man a baleful look. "Ward's okay," 
he said shortly. "It's those top-rank directors that are really 
lousy." 

"But I thought you said - " 

"Look. I don't tell you how to make your shampoo - " 

"Zane!" They all cut in on him again. He seemed to be 
waiting for it, because he gave a crooked grin like a schoolboy. 

"I was just kidding," he said disarmingly. 

"Do you figure it?" he turned to me. "They pay a guy a 
million and a quarter a year to be funny, and when he cracks 
a joke they want to belt him. , . . Oh, have you gentlemen 
met Pete Munger? I asked him here to make a point. You 
executives move around in the stratosphere. You think it was 
'the new approach' or 'the switch in policy' or the ... the 
'infrangibles' or whatever the hell he said that put over 
last night's show. Nuts. It was two working stiffs, me and 
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him. I was working up on the stage, he was working behind 
the camera. I gave you the comedy, Pete put it on your 



screens." 



Forbes Merrill shook my hand. "I'm not surprised,' 7 he 
said gravely. "Just a few weeks ago I had a little talk with the 
camera operators in which I explained exactly what we 
wanted. I like a man who follows through." 

They were grouped around me and apparently I was ex- 
pected to say something. 

I said, "Thanks." 

"This man can take a camera apart and put it together," 
Zane said proudly. "They don't know what that means, Pete. 
Trouble is, I'm the only one in the room who knows anything 
about cameras besides you, of course. You didn't know that 
I helped develop compatible color, did you?" And he turned 
to McGrath and began to explain the principles of compati- 
ble color telecasting to him. McGrath must have been quite 
chagrined to think that his company put ten million dollars 
into color research when they could have asked Zane Coch- 
rane all along. 

But I had to grant the big clown one thing: the temptation 
was irresistible. If I had had the West-coast vice-president 
of one of the world's greatest radio-television networks hang- 
ing on my words as if I were the inventor of the vacuum 
tube, I couldn't have resisted throwing the bull. And it wasn't 
bad bull either, even if it did all come from chapter one of 
Television Receiver Servicing Simplified. 

Stan Grayson took me aside when the meeting broke up 
and handed me an envelope. In it was a check. I don't know 
why it had to be in an envelope and wrapped in another piece 
of paper on top of that, like it was a dirty picture, but this 
again is the way advertising men do things. 

"What's this?" I said, knowing exactly what it was a hun- 
dred bucks. 
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"You're getting a bonus," Stan said. 

"What for? Last night's show?" 

"No, not for anything in particular. Just on general princi- 
ples, or suppose we say for the future." 

This had kind of a dirty sound to it, and it went with wrap- 
ping the check up in paper. But I wasn't worried about my 
virginity and one of the few things I have learned in life is 
that one hundred dollars is one hundred dollars. 

"Thanks," I said. "I'll deposit it this afternoon." 

On my way out through the parking lot I noticed Zane 
hanging forlornly around his custom Cadillac. He hailed me. 
The poor bugger actually looked lonely. Where was the 
claque? 

"Hey, Pete." 

I came over. 

"Look at that." Zane pointed to the left rear fender. 
"Scraped again. That's what I get for having a car four feet 
longer than any other car. The damn thing's so long by the 
time I get to the front seat I'm halfway home. You know how 
I got stuck with a hearse like this? Remember when they sent 
Ace Collins up for ten years last summer? Russ Klemrner got 
the car at a bargain." He tapped the window. "Bullet- 
proof glass." He ran his finger unhappily over the scrape on 
the fender. "What time is it?" 

"Ten of one." 

"About time for lunch, isn't it?" 

I must have looked a little surprised because he went on, 
"Those jerks are all over at Romanoff's. Who wants to eat 
at Romanoff's and be a crummy big shot?" He seemed bitter 
at being deserted. "One second the room is so goddamn full 
of people I can't belch without it going on the teletype . . . 
and the next second I look up and everybody's disappeared." 
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He motioned me to follow him. "Come on," he said, "let's 
grab a hot dog." 

I was hungry and I don't have any prejudice against hot 
dogs. At least there's one thing to be said in their favor: you 
can afford to have seconds without spending your week's pay, 
which can't be said for many other favorite American dishes 
nowadays. I was curious about Zane Cochrane. This was my 
first look at the king lizard, as I had designated him to Hal, 
offstage. He didn't appear to be as fearsome as the stories 
made out, including mine. He didn't bother to cut my throat 
to laugh at the blood running out, as Max Strauss had assured 
me. He didn't invite me to put on a negligee and come to his 
bedroom as the little weasel Stan Grayson hinted. He didn't 
hand me any of the guff he doled out so liberally to McGrath. 
He didn't boast, he didn't bully, he didn't talk about people 
behind their backs, and above all he didn't try to pay for my 
lunch. 

Maybe I make too much of this point. But I'm a guy who 
likes to pay for his own lunch. I'm not too hot for paying 
somebody else's lunch, but I'll do it when occasion demands. 
What I don't like is to be obligated to some patronizing fat- 
boy because he's bought my hamburger and coffee. I've seen 
some who think they can hit you for a fifty-dollar loan on the 
strength of picking up a dollar-eighty-seven check. 

We ate at a stand out on the street next to a bootblack's 
chair. Agency and network executives drove by with many 
curious backward glances at Zane. But it was obvious he 
didn't see them and wouldn't care if he did. He wasn't play- 
ing the part he was required to play for Forbes Merrill, Henry 
McGrath, and Lester Norstrand. He was taking a rest and 
concentrating on his hot dog, preparing it with relish, sauer- 
kraut, ketchup, mild mustard, chopped onions, and piccalilli. 
When he got it just right, he took a bite. You might hate and 
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despise him for a lot of things provided they were really true, 
which I began to doubt but you had to like him for that bite. 

The Negro bootblack came over. "What you trying to do, 
Zane, poison yourself? That relish'll blast you wide open. 
And that onion, oh, man!" 

Zane whispered something to the bootblack and their eyes 
lit up joyfully. Like conspirators they went up to the stand. 

"What are these hot dogs made out of? Horse meat?" Zane 
demanded of the counterman. 

"Are you kidding? That's Grade- A beef. Says on the label" 

"I think it's horse meat." 

"Ah, cut it out, Zane." 

"Well, we'll see." Zane pursed his lips and blew the call 
to the post. And by God, if the frankfurter didn't stand right 
up in the roll! 

Of course it was Zane's thumb pushed through the bread 
and all that ketchup and goo. 

"Smoke, meet a friend of mine, Pete Munger. Pete, Smoke 
Jackson. Smoke, got anything at Hollywood Park today 
outside of what I'm eating, that is?" 

It hit me that this was the first time I'd actually met Zane 
Cochrane and exchanged a few words with him. The rest was 
about him, from other people. In the Air Force we had a 
course in propaganda. The main point brought out was that 
if a thing is repeated often enough, especially by different 
people, you can't help believing it. Another point: evaluate 
your sources. In this case, who were they? Whacky guys like 
Sid Samuelson and Don Brody, weirdies like Mario, slugs like 
Strauss and Grayson. 

I wasn't converted at this moment. But at least I began to 
have an open mind. This seemed like a fairly regular guy to 
me. If I hadn't known on the best of authority that he was a 
lush, an egomaniac, a rat and a liar, I would have thought he 
was okay. 
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Let's tick them off one at a time. Lush? He drank a bottle 
of beer while the guy who called him a drunk was probably 
hoisting two, three martinis at this moment. Egomaniac? 
Maybe ... he talked a lot about himself. But it wasn't 
about the show or the ratings or what awards he was getting 
next week. It was how he was teaching his four-year-old son 
Harold to swim, and the chapel he and his wife were build- 
ing on a corner of the property. "I'm doing the masonry work 
myself. Let me tell you, I'm the world's worst bricklayer, I'll 
never get it done. But I don't dare hire a guy for the chapel, 
'cause he goes right home and tells his pals, next thing you 
know the newspapers get hold of it, and what started out to 
be just a little token of gratitude to the Man Upstairs be- 
comes a dirty publicity stunt." Zane sounded a little corny 
as he said this, but perfectly sincere. And it wasn't a story, 
like the kind that floated around rehearsal, because I could 
see his hand holding the beer bottle it had the gray specks 
you get from mixing up mortar that won't wash out. 

As for the rat and liar part I think that item was pretty 
convincingly settled by the following. "Did they give you an 
extra check today?" Zane asked abruptly as we walked away 
from the stand. 

"Yes, as a matter of fact they did," I said. 

"How much?" 

"One hundred dollars." 

"Well," he said, "they chiseled it down some, but not as 
much as I expected. Know where that money came from?" 

"No," I said frankly. 

"There's three hundred bucks it usually costs them to edit 
up the film for the cities where it's a delayed kinnie, and also 
for showing to retarded morons who can't be trusted with 
the truth even if he's making ten million bucks a year for 
the damn shampoo company. Well, this week you didn't 
make any mistakes and they didn't have to shell out the 
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three hundred. But are they going to give it back to the 
sponsor? Not on your sweet life. It's in the budget for 'Film 
Processing' or some crud like that. So I told them to give it 
to you. Well, at least you got a third." 

Now who were the rats and liars? 

We shook hands and went our separate ways. 
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Tuesday mornings, as I think I've mentioned, I did the 
Chef Carmona show. I received a message to call Edith 
Styner when I was through. This was Zane's secretary, whom 
we all knew simply as E. 

"Mr. Cochrane would like you to attend the writers' meet- 
ing tonight if you can come." 

"Writers' meeting? I'm no writer," I said. 

"Oh, it's just called a writers' meeting. That doesn't mean 
they're the only ones who are there. In fact, they're not 
always invited. The writers' meeting is when Mr. Cochrane 
decides on the subject matter of the show for the following 
Sunday." 

"Oh," I said. "And sometimes it helps not to have the 
fellows who write it there?" 



"Yes," she replied without the trace of a smile in her voice, 
"they tend to confuse Mr. Cochrane's thinking." 

E. was a very literate gal. I believe she had her Ph.D. In 
any case she burned the writers by correcting their spelling, 
punctuation, and bad grammar when she typed up the scripts. 
She analyzed spots according to "progression of conflict" 
which made her very unpopular, except with Wendell Ward. 
I was coming to believe that hiring her was another one of 
Zane's jokes. He liked to have a college graduate with master's 
and doctor's degrees say "it tends to confuse Mr. Cochrane's 
thinking," while he stood there with clip-on celluloid teeth 
hanging down to his chin and laughed his goon laugh. 

The great clown. He would play any part expected of him 
if it was ridiculous enough. The executives thought of him as 
a megalomaniac star, so he gave them a double helping of 
it. The bootblack thought of him as a regular Joe who was 
full of laughs, and Zane would fall down in the middle of the 
street not to disappoint him. I began to wonder what sort of 
show he put on at a writers' meeting. 

"Where is this? "I asked. 

"At Mr. Cochrane's home in Huntley Hills." 

That decided me. This I had to see, if only to describe it to 
Linda. 

"You should try to make it, Pete. Mr. Cochrane feels that 
the technical men, the men who really put the show on the 
air, ought to be present at the creative sessions." 

"I'll come," I said. 

"Good." She gave me directions for finding the mansion, 
and briefed me on getting past the electric gate. "Drive up 
facing the doors and keep your motor running. On your left 
is an annunciator in the wall Press the button and when they 
ask you who you are, say you're Pete Munger, cameraman, 
attending the writers' meeting. The moment the doors open 
drive right through, because they don't stay open long." 
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"I get it. Keep the motor running, press the button, the 
minute the doors open drive right in " 

"Exactly." 

"Can I ask a favor of you, E.?" 

"Yes?" 

"If I don't make it, will you notify my father? He's my 
next of kin." 

"Um," she said. She was trained to laugh only at Zane 
Cochrane. 

Huntley Hills is where movie stars, Texas millionaires, and 
exiled princes live. Everything is thoroughly walled, fenced, 
and hedged, but I've flown over the place in a light plane 
and I can assure you they burn their trash in an incinerator 
and hang the clothes on a line the same as ordinary people. 
The developers thoughtfully excluded sidewalks on the theory 
that if you didn't have a car for each member of the family 
you had no business living there. But it's a little pathetic to 
see a couple of rich kids herded by a nursemaid timidly 
inching along the road in perpetual fear of being run over. 

I drove to the top of the hill and negotiated the electric 
gate all right. There was another mile drive inside the prop- 
erty before the first of the houses came into view. This was 
the pool house, I later found out, devoted solely to changing 
clothes and refilling cocktail glasses, but when I first saw it it 
looked to me like a two-family dwelling. Around another bend 
of the road came the second house. My mistake, it was a 
garage f or twelve cars, I don't mean to say it held twelve 
cars. There was room for twelve but at present it was in- 
habited by a big Cadillac, a medium-sized Cadillac, and their 
progeny, two Jaguars and a Thunderbird. A station wagon, 
evidently their servant, was stationed outside. 

I parked my own beat-up Olds and walked up the winding 
path to the real house. 
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It was an English country house, no doubt a replica down 
to the last timber of the hunting seat of BLR.H. the Duke of 
Something. But when I rang the bell no butler answered. The 
door was opened by a husky barefoot Hawaiian wearing a 
sombrero and a rug over his shoulder. 

"Hasta la vista" he welcomed me in very broken Mexican. 

"Buenos dias" I said politely, and to show him I was on to 
him I gave him the only Hawaiian I knew, which happened 
to be Yuletide greetings. "Melee Kalikimaka and Hauloli Maka 
HikiHu." 

"Sorry," he said. "Don 7 speak French." And he began to 
laugh, showing enormous dazzling white teeth. "My name's 
Sunday," he said, holding out a hand. 

I shook it. "Pete Munger." 

"Sunday," he repeated with a big wink. "Called that cause 
I knocked off work for good." He chortled delightedly. 

"Yeah," I said. "Hasta la vista." 

"Come with me," Sunday said. He took the rug off his 
shoulder and spread it on the floor of the entry hall where 
it belonged. He led me into a study with a huge fireplace 
and desk and chairs upholstered in red leather. Floor-to-ceil- 
ing built-in bookshelves held bound volumes of Zane 
Cochrane's radio and television scripts for the past ten years. 
On a cabinet was a large tank of tropical fish, electrically 
heated and aerated. Sunday brought me to this. 

"Fire away, doc. Shoot 'em the penicillin. They in pretty 
bad shape." 

"What are you talking about?" I said. "I'm here for the 
writers' meeting." 

"Writers' meeting? Friend, you are early. I thought you 
was the fish doctor." 

"These fish have a doctor?" I said incredulously. 

"Damn right. They sicker than a dog. Look down there." 
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He pointed to one fork-tailed orange monster motionless at 
the bottom of the tank. "That's a sick fish, mister." 

"Well, I'm sorry, I don't know a thing about it. I'm on the 
show, camera operator. And I'm not early for the meeting. 
E. Miss Styner said eight o'clock. It's eight-thirty." 

"You said it, you are early! " Sunday began to laugh at my 
innocence, whacking himself lustily on the leg. 

That's another rule I learned: half an hour late is an hour 
early. It's like curved space, after a while you get to under- 
stand it. 

"That fish doc better come quick before they all conk out," 
Sunday said. "Hey, get this. Cost more to bring these damn 
fish to this country than to bring me. Ha!" He squinted at 
the thermometer in the water. "Got to keep 'em eighty-five 
degrees, and vitamins for breakfast. Fella comes once a week 
and cleans 'em up. Puts junk in the water to make 'em grow. 
Hell, maybe he put in wrong junk. They real sick, all right." 
He turned and gave me a big wink. "I could save the boss 
the doctor bills, I could feed 'em all to the cat." He looked 
around carefully as if someone might overhear this subversive 
proposal, and went out chuckling to himself. 

I found a magazine and sat down. I opened to a double 
spread of Zane Cochrane: it was no accident, the rest of 
the pages were glued together. 

I didn't have a chance to read. Mrs. Cochrane came in. I 
recognized her from pictures I'd seen in the paper, and she 
was a beauty. A real luscious, long-legged blonde. She was 
about twenty-five or six, her face made up with kind of a 
permanent glaze, her perfume coming at you from all sides. 
Her dress was about the best thing I have ever seen in the 
way of a. dress, that is, next to no dress at all. I guess it had 
been sprayed on, like her makeup. 

"Fm so sorry you had to wait. But Sunday didn't know. 
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And the maid only just this minute told me you'd called up 
from the gate. Zane is shaving. Can I entertain you?" 

I almost said, "Honey, you are." But I swallowed it and 
came out with "Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Cochrane," in- 
stead. 

"Oh, I've already gotten into the habit of calling you Pete, 
so you might as well call me Stacy. Will you have a drink?" 

"Sure," I said, "Stacy." 

"That's right. Short for Anastasia, though I don't tell 
anybody that because Anastasia is such an ugly name. But 
Zane thinks of all the fellows on the show as his friends, so 
they're my friends too. He's been talking a lot about you 
lately, Pete you're very talented. You certainly do remark- 
able work." 

I could see she was a little vague on exactly what kind of 
remarkable work I did, so I decided to help her out. 

"Just riding a camera. Nothing special." 

"Oh, but it is. A camera is very important to a television 
show." 

There was nothing much I could say to this, either pro 
or con, so I simply smiled. 

Stacy crossed the room to the blank paneled wall at one 
side of the doorway. Shs pressed a button and just like in a 
horror picture the panel slid away. However, instead of a 
body, a bar was revealed. 

"Scotch, bourbon, rye, vodka, martini, or lemon soda?" 

They were pretty well fixed. I was about to accept a martini 
but I saw it was going to come out of a ready-mix bottle, so I 
took bourbon. Stacy poured us each a healthy snort, sprinkled 
on a few drops of ginger ale, and motioned me to come over 
to the bar. She tossed her drink off in a hurry and indicated 
I was to do the same. 

"Zane might come down." 

"Oh?" 
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"I don't want him to catch us drinking. It's bad for his 
liver." 

"Huh?" 

"Well, you know what I mean. If he sees us he'll get 
started. And anyway, it's not really his liver. Dr. Barkas and 
I tell him that. Listen," she said, "I'll take you on a tour of 
the house. We always do that for someone that hasn't seen it 
before. And Zane will think it's strange if I don't. Besides, 
he may be listening in." 

"Listening in?" 

"Yes, on the intercom system. He has one in every room. 
And he mustn't know anything yet," she added mysteriously. 
"Forbes Merrill should have been back in New York days ago. 
He stayed over specially to break it to Zane tonight. None of 
us know what he'll do, probably go out of his mind." 

I started a question but she shushed me, and leaning over 
the bar quickly rinsed our glasses, put everything neatly away, 
and pressed the secret button. The panel rolled back and all 
signs of our escapade were obliterated. 

Stacy tugged at my arm. "Come on. The writers' meeting 
won't start till everybody gets here, but there are twenty-two 
rooms in this place." 

I would have said there were more than that. I had an 
impression of too much dark wood, satin, and cut glass. Too 
many nooks, corners, and closets. And there was a heavy 
scent as though the furniture polish had been spiked with 
Chanel No. 5. Or maybe it was Stacy. 

In the halls and stairways she spoke loudly on various 
household matters: the sick fish, the problem they had with 
little Harold's bed-wetting, the fight she had with the city 
because they wouldn't come up the drive to collect the cans, 
how the dog messed in the living room and ruined a fifty- 
thousand-dollar rug, the trouble the elms were giving with 
their roots going into the drains and making the sewage 



back up. But in an alcove above the second stair landing she 
asked me tragically how long a man could shave. 

"Ten minutes," I hazarded. 

Turning her face away from me, she started to sob. 

"Maybe fifteen." I said desperately, "Or ... or even 
twenty if he did a bang-up job." 

"He's been shaving for an hour and twenty minutes," 
Stacy's voice came muffled through her fingers. 

"Maybe he has an extra tough beard." 

"Don't, Pete," Stacy said. And immediately I felt like a 
heel. "The show is his whole life. It's all he thinks about. 
He's always had control of it. And he's proud of being 
producer. I guess he doesn't do much real producing. But 
just the title. . . . He always says it takes brains to be a 
producer. That the big shots in the business didn't respect 
him until he became a producer. And now they're going 
to take it away from him, Pete. They're going to take it 
away." 

I didn't relish being seen in an alcove with Zane's wife 
sobbing her heart out. So, taking her elbow, I led her into 
the hall. "How can they take it away from him?" I asked. As 
we were still in the hall, the answer was that three camellia 
bushes had frozen in the night. She opened a door to the 
right and I found myself shut in a linen closet with her. 

"The sponsors threaten to drop the show. And Russ and 
Forbes Merrill think they will, except the show has a regular 
producer. So they've brought Phil Curry from the East. And 
as if that isn't enough, he's got orders to change the whole 
format." 

I was intrigued enough to temporarily overlook my pre- 
dicament. "How are they going to change it?" 

"Well, Phil's been with the writers all week and they've 
worked out a way to switch Zane into situation comedy. They 
say the show needs more heart, so he's going to adopt an 
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orphan or something like that. It's terribly funny, of course" 
tears started into her eyes "and if Zane was sober he might 
even think so. But he's been in there drinking the shaving lo- 
tion. It must be the shaving lotion because I searched the 
bathroom myself. But I'll be the one to blame, you wait and 
see . . ." She turned toward the door, but stumbled and fell 
against me. She held on convulsively. 

The cubicle we were in was absolutely airless and I was 
now breathing whatever it was she drenched herself in. I 
knew if I stayed in there two seconds longer I would pass out. 
And I also knew if I let my hand slip further along her dress 
I would stay in there more than two minutes. The prospect 
of being found out cold on a closet floor entwined with 
Stacy made me peel her off and plunge for the door and air. 

On our return trip down the second-floor hall, Zane came 
out of the bathroom. He shook my hand heartily. Maybe he 
had been shaving. But Stacy gave me a significant look and 
said she'd be seeing to the refreshments; since they were 
having guests, she thought it would be nice to have refresh- 
ments. 

"She comes up with some amazing statements," Zane said 
after his wife left. "Did she show you the house?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Come with me, and I'll show you the real house." 

The first thing he demonstrated was the secret panel in the 
study. 

"Come on, let's have a quick one, and we'll close it up 
before she gets back from the kitchen." 

I saw that in this nondrinking household I was liable to be 
on my ear before the evening was up, so I had a short 
bourbon and water. Zane drank vodka, straight. 

"Damn Communist drink," he said. "Have a revolution 
in my guts every time I pour it down. But I got to drink it. 
She keeps track of the scotch and bourbon." 
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Zane's tour took us to the cellar. It looked like the engine 
room of a transatlantic liner. Over here, a dozen hot-water 
boilers in a row, there the twin furnaces of the forced air 
heating system. Washers, dryers, ironers, freezers, huge as- 
bestos-covered pipes, miles of cable. In one corner a dart- 
board was nailed to the wall. 

"My game room," Zane said sarcastically. "In the whole 
goddamn twenty-two-room house, there ain't room for a game 
room. If I want to play Ping-pong I got to get in the car and 
drive twenty miles to Culver City." He opened a cupboard. 
"All my stuff is down here. I can't have it in my room, cause 
my room was done by an interior decorator, and my pictures 
don't fit the color scheme." 

He dragged out "his pictures" and I could see why they 
would be unacceptable to an interior decorator. They were 
chiefly Chic Sale type cartoons, and a trick photo of Jane 
Russell that gave her three breasts. 

In the back of the cupboard were his other treasures. A 
gun collection and, in a glass cabinet that he unlocked, half a 
dozen bows and arrows, some blow darts and a series of vials 
marked "Prussic Acid," "Arsenic," "Curare," "Toxicum Botu- 
linum" . . . 

"There's enough poisons here to wipe out the personnel 
of the whole damn show," he said. 

I laughed, figuring anybody can write out a label and put 
it on a bottle. Sure, I convinced myself, that must be it, es- 
pecially as an identical cabinet revealed the sort of stuff you 
pick up in magic stores: dribble glasses, flowers that spit in 
your eye, and miniature toilets. 



We came upstairs to find that some of the others had 
akeady arrived. Stan Grayson took Zane aside for a whispered 
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conference and Max Strauss fastened on to me. Max was 
haggard. 

"I haven't had two hours of sleep since I saw you last on 
Saturday," he confessed. "You don't know what this took out 
of me. I'm dead." 

"That's nothing," I said exploratively, "as long as you've 
got the ten thousand dollars." 

"What ten thousand dollars? I don't have carfare." 

He looked so beat I didn't have the heart to ask after my 
five bucks. 

"Well, you can't count on systems," I said philosophically. 
"Didn't work, huh?" 

"Who knows?" Max said. "I didn't try it." 

"You mean, after all that ?" 

"What I said. I didn't try it. Somebody ought to shoot me. 
They ought to take me out like a blind dog and put me out 
of my misery. Look at me, I can't keep my eyes open, I'm 
dizzy, I can't stand up, and I got to spend four hours here 
while they yakity-yak about a script. What do I know about 
a script? What do they need me for?" 

"You ought to go home. You look like hell." 

"Sure I look like hell. The whole week end I didn't even 
have a decent meal. They brought me sandwiches to the 
roulette table. You know, as long as you're at the table, they'll 
bring you free anything. Food, drink. They should worry, 
you're paying for it with your blood." 

"I know it's none of my business, Max, but why didn't 
you play the system?" 

"I was going to. I had it all written out on pieces of paper, 
so I couldn't miss not even if I was blind drunk. And I 
never drink. But when I sat down at the wheel I got a hunch. 
It said play eleven. Eleven, that's how old my daughter is. 
Poor kid, I haven't seen her in a week. I should be helping 
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her with her homework. Well, it's no use, what can you 
do? Anyway I put five bucks on eleven, you know, just while 
I was looking around and getting organized. It came in. 
Eleven! At thirty-five to one. A hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, right off the bat. I noticed the man across from me 
had a red tie. I put the whole hundred and seventy-five on 
Red. It hit. Red! Another hundred and seventy-five. I figured 
screw the system, this is my night for hunches. That's how 
I lost the money, Pete. 

"I played till six in the morning, I slaved my head off, I 
couldn't win it back. I took two hours' rest, that's all I gave 
myself, and I was back at the grind. They cashed a check for 
me for fifty dollars. It was a drop in the bucket. I tried the 
system for a while, but it was piddling. It took five hours to 
win back ten bucks you get better money digging ditches. 
I had to win hundreds, and I had to be back here by Tuesday, 
today. I started betting areas, that's a good system too, areas 
of the wheel. But I was too beat. I couldn't concentrate. 
What's the use of going into the details. I'm out six hundred 
bucks of other people's money, so I got to sit here and laugh 
up the script when I should be home in bed." 

"Can I tell you something, Max?" I said. It was stupid 
of me, I should have nodded sympathetically and shut up, 
but I felt sorry for the poor slob he did look on his last 
legs. 

"Sure, Pete, Go ahead." 

"There are how many numbers on the roulette wheel?" 

"Thirty-six and two zeros. Thirty-eight altogether." 

"What do they pay off if you win on a number?" 

"Thirty-five to one." 

"Okay. As long as there are thirty-eight numbers and the 
payoff is only thirty-five, you're not going to beat the wheel 
no matter what system you follow, no matter if Einstein 
figured it out with tensor calculus." 
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"I'm telling you, Pete, it worked for the short time I used 
it. Trouble was, I didn't have faith. That's the matter with 
the whole world. We don't have faith." 

I thought Max had plenty of faith. He had faith in 
systems, red ties, and his daughter's birthday. If he had a 
fraction of that faith in himself, he'd stop moaning and go 
out and get himself a job he wasn't ashamed of. 

I tried to shoot a little self-respect into him. "Why don't 
you stand up, say you're going home to get some sleep, and 
leave? They aren't going to chain you to the chair." 

He shook his head. "You don't understand, Pete. You don't 
understand. You haven't got the faintest idea." 

No, I didn't understand. Not one bit. I was pretty intol- 
erant then. 

I left Max grumbling to himself and went to say hello 
to the writers who came in in a tight group. Zane joined us 
and insisted on introducing me all around, as if I had never 
met the "boys" before. Incidentally, the writers were always 
called "boys," although except for Eddie Slater they were 
over thirty-five. You had to be an actor or director before you 
became a man. 

"Pete's going to be part of the meetings from now on/' 
Zane said. "This is so that, while the sketches are still in the 
talk stage, you boys can check the material with Pete for 
camerability right here at the meeting." 

More people arrived: E. with a sheaf of pencils and steno 
notebook, Laurie Sutton, Russ Klemmer, Wendell Ward, 
Mario, Sunday I began to get dizzy trying to sort them out. 
This writers' meeting was practically a full-dress rehearsal. 

The study couldn't hold us any more and Stacy shepherded 
us into the living room. The Negro butler, whom Zane jocu- 
larly termed Clive of Africa, began to build a fire in the 
enormous stone fireplace. Nobody seemed in a hurry to get 
down to business, the writers least of all. They were ribbing 
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Sid Samuelson who had bought a heater for his swimming 
pool but was still too busy to take a swim. 

"But yon ought to see the neighbors, they swirn in it all 
day long. My wife invites them over and you can't get rid of 
them. My gas bill was fifty dollars just to heat the pool up. I 
tell you I never met these neighbors before in my life." 

Don Brody told them that Sid had fired the man who 
serviced the pool and was doing the work himself. 

"I got to," Sid defended. "I got to make back some of 
that fifty, at least. I clean it in the evenings when I get home. 
It sure gripes me though. I'm right there and the air is too 
cold for swimming." 

"Get up in the morning and have a swim before you go to 
work," Morrie Saltzmann suggested. 

"In the morning I got to do the garden." 

There was a chorus of amazement. "What? You fired the 
gardener too?" 

"The pool heater cost five hundred and fifty dollars. When 
you splurge on some things you got to cut down on other 
things. We're on a budget, you know." 

"I see they've moved up the big artillery." Saltzmann 
nodded toward the door, Forbes Merrill had come in with Phil 
Curry. As the others watched anxiously, Klemmer joined 
them for a huddled conference. 

Stacy bent her head down over our group. "Forbes hasn't 
talked to Zane yet, has he?" 

"No," Morrie said. "He's getting the last-minute dope 
from Phil Curry. We have the script exactly the way the 
network wants it, but anything might happen when we read 
it to Zane." 

"Well, don't read it until Forbes talks to him. I've tried to 
prepare him too. I said at lunch today that his public was 
looking forward to a new dimension for Zane Cochrane. That 
was right, wasn't it?" 
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"Right!" Morrie said with an approving wink. "New di- 
mension, just like I told you over the phone." 

"I think I said dimension," Stacy worried, "I know I said 
new something." 

"Don't fret, sweetheart. You did right, tell me" Morrie 
lowered his voice "has he been . . . ?" he made the gesture 
of raising a glass to his lips. 

"He was all right up till seven-thirty. Then he locked him- 
self in the bathroom to shave. He was shaving for an hour." 

Stacy obviously enjoyed her role of courier. She slipped 
around whispering in people's ears, Russ Klemmer, Stan 
Grayson, Forbes Merrill. The way that dress of hers was 
constructed, when she bent over to whisper you could see 
clear down to her navel, which I'm afraid got the conspirators 
somewhat confused in their plot. 

Morrie, following my glance, said to me, "So you got here 
early? Stacy show you the house?" 

"Yeah," I said. 

There was a pause. The four writers looked at me, waiting 
for a crack. I wasn't giving them any. 

"Well, watch yourself," Morrie said. "We trarel in pairs 
around here." 

"She has an empty life," little Eddie said. "What has she 
got? The nurse takes care of the kids, the servants take care of 
the house, Zane won't let her near the show." 

"Yeah," Don Brody said, "there's a void inside her that's 
aching to be filled." 

They began to laugh. 

Where was Zane while all this was going on? He and 
Sunday had taken over the building of the fire, and perhaps 
the sight of everybody whispering and conferring gave him 
the pixyish impulse to send us all flying. In any case, he 
closed the damper, yelled, "The Russians have landed!" and 
smoke billowed out all over the room. 
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The meeting reconvened ten minutes later in the study, 
half of us standing for lack of chairs. Merrill and Klemmer 
piloted Phil Curry up to Zane. "You remember Phil," 
they told him. "That season in New York, Komedy Kick- 
backs . . . He's been going places since then. One smash 
after another." 

Zane extended his hand. "That's great," he said, "glad to 
hear it." 

The rest of us waited expectantly. This was it. Merrill 
would make his pronouncement on what Phil Curry was 
doing here and from then on it was anybody's guess. I mentally 
ran through the opinions I'd heard expressed: that Zane 
would A, attempt suicide; B, beat up the kids; C, take pot 
shots at us with a rifle; D, lock himself back in the bathroom 
with his shaving lotion. 

However none of these possibilities occurred just yet. 
Zane remembered that Red Skelton was on and there was 
still a chance to see the last fifteen minutes. He tuned in the 
television set and it was open season. Nobody listened or 
watched, they condemned. The material was lousy, the acting 
putrid, the production stank, the whole thing was "just 
ghastly." I don't know. I didn't get close enough to see. But 
apparently the intention was to convince Zane, and perhaps 
themselves, that the Red Skelton show was so bad the Zane 
Cochrane show must be magnificent if only by comparison. 

Zane switched off the set. "Okay," he said abruptly, "start 
reading the script. Who's first? You, Sid?" 

Phil Curry got up. "Excuse me, Zane. Maybe I had better 
go over the ground in a general way first." 

"Suits me, Phil. In case anybody here hasn't met Phil 
Curry, he is our new producer. Some brain down at the 
network got the idea they could save the show if they stopped 
me from fouling up production. So they got Phil from New 
York. So go ahead, Phil." 
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There was a short, appalled silence and then a flurry of 
whispered consternation. 

Zane knew. 

Whether he'd been tipped off or simply been shrewd 
enough to put two and two together they didn't know, but 
the carefully planned buildup was kaput. 

It was Curry himself who jumped into the breach. "No, 
you're still the producer in every sense of the word," he 
protested with a flattering smile. "My function is simply to 
coordinate. Sort of liaison." Phil was a broad, well-fed man 
with an air of chubby self-confidence. He'd been given a 
directive by the network, and he intended to carry it through, 
tactfully but forcefully. Well, he'd learn. 

"Would you like to hear what the boys and I dreamed 
up?" Phil continued. "Sort of in line with the guiding 
policy laid down conjointly by Foam and the network." 

"When money talks, we listen," Russ Klemmer said en- 
couragingly, nodding at Zane. 

Forbes Merrill, on the other side of Zane, sprinkled on a 
little of his own snow: "The boys gave me a rough outline, 
Zane, and it looks good. It's based on the formula you worked 
out last summer." 

"Well, I certainly know it's going to be interesting," Stacy 
said, taking the alto. 

Zane nodded docilely and leaned back in the red leather 
swivel chair. A handsome cocker spaniel trotted uncertainly 
into the room. Sunday corralled him and at a sign from Zane 
brought him over. Zane listened to the reading of the script 
with his hand in the dog's coat, a polite, faraway half -smile 
on his face. 

The writers read that situation-comedy script like musicians 
in a jam session. Morrie began with a quick description of the 
set and props; one by one they picked up characters; and soon 
they were acting all over the floor, yelling, whispering, gestic- 
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ulating, and breaking up with laughter at their own humor. 
At first Merrill, Grayson, Klemmer, et al joined in the 
laughter, almost on cue from Morrie who nodded his head 
at each witticism. But pretty soon they couldn't force it any 
more and they quit. Then the writers themselves became 
embarrassed and instead of roaring out loud at their lines 
pretended they were stifling their merriment. Finally they too 
stopped laughing and the reading ended in dead silence. 

It wasn't funny, that's all What was worse, even I could 
see that it wasn't for Zane, not by a million miles. By making 
him so lovable they had made him hateful. 

Forbes Merrill leaped to the rescue. "The boys will punch 
it up, Zane. You know, we've got to go along with the net- 
work." 

"You don't have to punch it up," Zane said, running his 
hand over the spaniel's head. "It's perfect as it is." 

"You mean that?" Curry jumped in. 

"I certainly do." 

Zane's calm did not fool Klemmer. He tried hard to save 
something, "Basically, the idea is great. Getting into trouble 
helping people, that could develop into something. But the 
script, it didn't bring out the comedy possibilities." 

All of them, including the writers of it, joined in and 
denounced the script, saying it was rough, it was badly con- 
structed, it wouldn't play, it was lousy, it stank but give 
them a chance and they'd fix it up this was what the net- 
work wanted and they had to play ball with the network. 

"What is everyone getting excited about?" Zane asked 
mildly. "Did I say a word? I said it was perfect." He got up, 
the dog following. "And now if you'll excuse me. Come on, 
Rusty." 

"A man and his dog," Brody commented. But his sarcasm 
was lost in the melee. 
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Stan Grayson jumped up and whispered to Stacy. She tore 
out of the room after Zane. Russ IGemmer conferred with 
Merrill They too went out into the hall, and a little later 
we could hear knocking on a door and Zane's name called 
in low tones. 

"That does it," Morrie said. "We won't see Cochrane again. 
He's getting loaded." 

"I thought he took it pretty well," I said. 

"Head for the bomb shelter," Sid said. He explained to 
me that Zane had a collection of guns and wandered the 
Huntley Hills Golf Course at night shooting at the moon 
"with live ammunition, in case he might bag a flying saucer. 
Only tonight it's not Martians he's after." 

"Lucky for us," his partner said. "Stan Grayson took care of 
the guns. Every time the agency had a meeting here, Stan 
sneaked a gun out and had the firing pin filed off." 

"Listen," Sid said, "if I got to depend on Stan Grayson 
filing oif firing pins, I'd rather depend on Zane Cochrane 
being too stiff to aim straight" 

"He won't come down," Morrie said confidently. "He's 
probably lying on the bathroom floor moaning that the world 
hates him, that people don't want to laugh any more, and 
that his only friend is his dog. Maybe he even drank a bottle 
of iodine like last year." 

Eddie Slater was not to be outdone. He wanted to show 
these other writers that he too was an authority. "Naw. What 
he's really doing is beating up on Stacy. Every time you see 
her she pulls out her tit to show you a black-and-blue mark." 

"Watch it," Brody whispered. "He's probably listening to 
us on the intercom. Or you know how he goes out the win- 
dow and crawls in the woodbox so he can hear what's going 



on." 



A week before, I might have sopped all this up and be- 
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lieved every word. Now I was skeptical Skeptical and a little 
sore. And I got quite a lift when Zane did return, no different 
from when he left. 

"Everybody still here?" he said with interest. "I'm sur- 
prised you don't have my welfare at heart like Russ Klemmer, 
who comes banging on the door of the can and wants to 
know exactly what I'm doing in there. And when I tell him 
the plain truth, Stacy says not to use that kind of language 
in her house. Okay, I'll watch my language, but heavens to 
Betsy, what is a fellow going to say when they ask him what 
he's doing in the can?" 

There was a climax to the evening. It didn't come in the 
form of live ammunition sprayed into our midst or Stacy 
disrobing to display her bruises. It came first as a rumor. 
The rumor had it that Stan Grayson had discovered Zane's 
copy of the script in the bathroom. It had been cut length- 
wise by thirds, Scotch-taped end to end, and wound on the 
toilet paper roll. 

All that was left was for everybody to go home. We hunted 
up our coats and hats and straggled toward the door. Zane 
and Stacy were nowhere to be seen. Neither Klemmer nor 
Merrill reappeared; Stan Grayson too dashed up the stairs and 
vanished. As we walked to the cars, Wendell Ward put the 
events of the evening in the proper philosophical perspective 
for the benefit of the writers and myself. 

"It's not Zane's fault. It's not Curry's fault. You can't 
blame it on any individual. Television itself is the vampire. 
TV is a vampire because it is purely parasitical. All this 
fever of work to produce inferior entertainment to sell an 
inferior product for ten times what it's worth. Take the 
television revue. Before a revue used to come to Broadway, 
they'd spend six weeks on the road, perfecting it. For tele- 
vision it's slapped together in a few days. Money can't take 
the place of effort. Television is not only a vampire to those 
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in the field, it reaches out to the public and sucks the marrow 
out of them. Guaranteed to bleed you of all taste, dis- 
crimination, or sense of values in two sessions. In ten years 
no one will be able to read a book unless the announcer 
reads it out loud over television. 'The Succubus.' That may 
be translated as 'Mrs. Dracula' for you illiterates." 
Lootville, Mrs. Dracula, take your choice. 
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SIX 



When I got out to the drive I found my car hemmed in by 
Cads and Jags. I slid in. I wasn't going anywhere for ten 
or fifteen minutes, I could see that. But by ducking in here 
I avoided the necessity of saying good night all over again. 
I slouched back against the seat watching. It looked like 
a car show, except they would have found something more 
attractive to put behind the wheel. 

When the last Cad disappeared around the magnolia- 
banked bend, I took off. I was looking forward to the gate. 
In mysteries that kind of gate never opens at the crucial time 
because the whole place is run by a mad psychiatrist who has 
the heroine under hypnotic influence so when the murders 
are committed it looks like she did them in a state of ... a 



figure stepped out of the shrubbery and flagged me. I tried 
for a mental division between the rubbish I'd been imagining 
and what was actually happening. But this apparition by the 
side of the road fitted in uncomfortably well with my little 
plot. I slowed. 

It was Zane Cochrane standing there. He yanked the door 
open and half rolled in. "Get me out of here, Pete." 

"Sure thing. Anywhere in particular?" 

"No." 

The gate opened. 

"I nearly murdered that little weasel Stan Grayson." His 
sentences were punctured by uneven, rapid intakes of breath. 
"If I hadn't pulled my punch . . . Jesus, as it was, he missed 
splitting his head on the coffee table by a sixteenth of an 
inch. It sort of shook me up. Look." He held his hands out 
under the dash light. They were trembling. "I shouldn't have 
hit him. It was a stupid thing to do. But you know those 
cocky little bastards, they think they can lick the world. I 
didn't hurt him, just his pride. It was a near thing though." 

I came out of Huntley Hills Drive and went east on Sun- 
set. Zane took out a flask. "It gets me sore to be treated like 
some kind of moron. 'Don't hurt the rabbits, Lennie.' " 

"What would the idea be in that?" 

"Come off it," Zane said, "You noticed it except you're 
deaf, dumb, and blind. This pussy-footing about booze. It 
drives me nuts. Sure I get loaded once in a while. Why not? 
But it makes me feel like some kind of an alcoholic not 
being able to offer a guest a drink in my own house. Didn't 
it strike you a little peculiar that we had to sneak one?" 

"I wondered about it," I said. 

"Christ, everything I do is magnified out of all proportion. 
I only drink when I feel like it. And I can stop any time 
I like. I never even touched it till after Stacy and I were 
married. It was just to keep her company. And that's another 
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thing they've done, dragged my wife into it. Grayson's got 
her reporting in every hour. You must have noticed the 
intercoms. One in every room. It's part of the spy system. 
You can't blame the help, but Stacy! Hell, they'd tune in on 
my brain if they could." 

"Well," I said, "you're worth a lot of money to a lot of 
people." 

"That's it. The way a landlord keeps his property up or a 
guy keeps tabs on his investments. That's the situation 
exactly. So many buzzards own a part of me that there's 
nothing left for me. If I dropped dead they wouldn't get 
twenty-five per cent on their money. But goddamn it, I'm 
not a corporation." 

"Let's put it this way. You're that too." 

"Another thing the drips do, they hide the ratings from 
me. Do they think I'm too illiterate to read them in Variety? 
So they're not the latest figures. I got eyes, I can see the 
trend. Just because they've slipped a little, the network is 
groveling in front of the sponsors. So they both turn on 
Forbes, and of course Forbes has got just one thing to sell, 
which is what makes him president of the agency and got 
him a hybrid corn ranch in Indiana and a winter home in 
Fort Lauderdale, and that is he can control a certain backward 
boy called Zane Cochrane. They don't figure I got any mind, 
so they don't talk these things over with me. But Mr. Forbes 
Merrill is my mommy and can explain in words of one 
syllable why I should listen to the nice man, Mr. Phil Curry, 
and do like the nice man says, and wreck my show just because 
the sponsor's chauffeur's mother-in-law wants me to do situ- 
ation comedy. 

"It don't matter to them that situation comedy is not 
what I do. I'm a clown. I'm wild, nutty, fruity, a low comic, 
that's what I am. I don't know from situation comedy. It's 
what they call believable. Like Lucy gets dressed up like an 
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Egyptian belly dancer and Desi doesn't recognize her. With 
that show if Desi ever recognizes her, they're dead. Watch, 
you'll see 'em come in next week with a new idea: they'll 
make me into a Sixty-Five-Thousand-Dollar Question. That's 
their principle take what's selling and go it one better. Damn 
it, after all these years don't I know what I can do and what 
I can't?" 

"Tell me," I said bluntly. "Is it your show or their show?" 

"Listen." Zane became vehement. "They put up the 
money, that's all. I'm the guy facing forty million people. 
Nobody looking at home says the scenery was bad or produc- 
tion was oif . They say Zane Cochrane stank this week. I get 
the brunt of it. It's only right that I make the decisions. I 
may not be a brain, but I've been in show business all my 
life. My mother was in vaudeville and I lived in the bottom 
drawer of her wardrobe trunk till I was four months old. And 
I've kicked around the country. I've been in every state of the 
union and I've talked to P eo ple everywhere. I've done two-a- 
day and I've done six-a-night. And when vaudeville would 
peter out, I'd do clubs. When that folded, I was a professional 
cowboy at resorts. I sold patent medicines. I was a barker with 
a crummy fair. I've run elevators, ushered in theaters, driven 
a truck." 

I slowed for a stop sign. In the right-hand lane the driver 
of a little MG next to us made an arm signal before turning. 
Cochrane impulsively reached out and shook the fellow's 
hand. His head swiveled around and he looked up at us, com- 
pletely nonplused. The next second he made his turn laugh- 
ing. We went ahead laughing. 

"That's what I mean. What do these executives in their 
thirty-dollar-a-day suites know about what the average person 
wants or likes? They dream up all sorts of fancy theories and 
try to force them down my throat. But I laugh at them. Yeah, 
laugh. I've found out the thing I've got in common with 
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every other American I've ever met is, I can laugh. And so 
can they. They want to. Give them any excuse and they'll 
forget their troubles and laugh. Hell, that's what I get out of 
life. That's what I'm here for. All I want to do is make a 
few people laugh, and for that they want to crucify me." 

He didn't say anything for a while. We were on some free- 
way, San Bernardino I think. I wasn't aiming for any place 
in particular. Zane returned to the same thought that kept 
bothering him. 

"I guess I am a corporation. I got a president, that's Forbes 
Merrill. I got a treasurer, that's Russ. I got my own advertis- 
ing manager, what do you think of that? My own advertising 
manager, like I was the Metropolitan Life and I want public 
good will. Max, he's my advertising manager. Beats his 
brains out trying to think up deals to get me in the paper. I 
should tell him I'm a corporation. Like Metropolitan Life. 
Then he could get me publicity like they have, all about dis- 
ease. That's the morbidest company I ever heard of. They 
have twenty doctors working overtime making up new dis- 
eases so they won't run out of ads." 

Zane ruminated for a while. "Max," he said to himself 
with a little sniif. Then he sighed. "You know Max?" 

"Sure," I said. 

"Poor guy. I like him. But he's no publicity man. He was 
kicked out of Warners and Russ gave him a job. When a press 
agent works for an actor there's a very simple way to check 
up on him. You ask for the press book. That's where the 
clippings are pasted in. When your press agent gets you an 
item, the clipping service cuts it out of the paper and sends 
it to him. He's supposed to paste it in the book. Then you 
know where you stand. Twice I asked for the press book. 
First time Max went home to get it, his little daughter came 
down with a strep throat, we all got upset and forgot about 
it. Second time darned if there wasn't a fire in his office. I 
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don't dare ask a third time; he might shoot his wife for an 
aMbi. What do I care? I don't. But the funny thing is, he 
does. He worries. He tries to kid himself. He's got a story he 
sells himself, that his job isn't to put stuff in the papers but 
to keep it out." 

"Yeah," I said. "He told me something like that. Does 
he?" 

"Sure," Zane said without embarrassment. "I'm always 
pulling stunts they think would ... er ... rebound to my 
discredit. Not bad, huh? I hit every syllable on the button, 
huh? I can say even bigger words in my own car. I got an 
idiot board on the rear-view mirror. Last year around Christ- 
mas time Sunday and I put on Santa Glaus outfits and we 
rounded up all the dogs in the neighborhood and put antlers 
on them. Then we went around distributing presents, like 
field glasses to the dame next door who always wants to know 
what's going on, and dirty pictures to her mother-in-law, and 
things for the kids like water pistols and sirens, and a stink- 
bomb cigar for Forbes, little deals like that. Another time I 
was on the freeway in the rush hour and I got sick and tired 
of the idiots honking behind me. So when the traffic loosened 
up, I reached in the glove compartment for a rubber funny- 
face I had, and put it on the back of my head. They'd whiz 
up behind me and then nearly go clean off the road. But just 
my luck a prowl car comes along right then. I guess maybe 
Max kept it out of the paper, Forbes Merrill's orders. I didn't 
see what difference it made, but Max made a big thing of it; 
and when Stacy and I sent him a basket of fruit and liquor 
at Christmas he got sore and told Russ he'd rather have the 
money. I'd already told that to Russ myself, why should we 
tramp through Farmers Market looking for something he 
probably don't want? How can you tell if a man likes glazed 
peaches with his gin?" 

He looked around him. The smell of smudge pots drifted 
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through the window. The mountains were a barely discerni- 
ble silhouette, dark against a dark sky. "Where the devil are 
we?" 

"Just passed Azusa." 

"Oh," he said as though that told him anything. "You can 
believe this or not. I don't do the show for money. I've got 
enough. Russ Klemmer bought an apartment house for me. 
And I've got an interest in an oil well. I could sell out, take a 
capital gains, and live off it the rest of my life. Maybe that's 
what I should do. Then they'd let me alone. I don't want to 
live in that English mausoleum up on the hill. I'd like a 
house, you know, just a plain one that's got just one hall 
closet so I'd know where in hell I put my coat. The house was 
Stacy's idea. Do you know it costs eighteen hundred a month 
to run it?" 

"Is that Klemmer's figure or yours?" 

"Klemmer's. Didn't you know? I'm on an allowance. I 
never see any money. But Klemmer's honest. The only one 
he cheats is the government. Why, he keeps a whole file of 
accounts. I can go in and look 'em over any time I want." 

"Do you?" 

Cochrane shrugged. "But I could." 

I let it drop. If he wasn't worried why should I be? 
Still ... 

"It's mostly Stacy. Of course that's my fault too. I've 
spoiled her. But the fact is she can't go into a drugstore with- 
out spending two hundred dollars." 

"Two hundred dollars? That would be kind of hard to do 
in a drugstore, wouldn't it?" 

"Not if it's Schwabs. She runs in for a pack of cigarettes 
and gets sold some imported perfume that makes her smell 
like a whole harem. Then she'll see some pool toys, and 
liquor that they monogram for you. Don't ask me how she 
does it, but she does. She runs the house in the same fashion, 
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as though money doesn't mean a thing. This morning I called 
the kitchen and said I'd like a fried egg. I got up, had my 
shower, dressed, and buzzed down again. 'What's doing with 
that egg?' 'Oh, it'll be right up, Mr. Cochrane. Any minute 
now.' Another half-hour goes by. I call down again. 'Where 
the hell is that egg?' Tm awfully sorry, Mr. Cochrane. It 
should have been here by now, but you know how slow the 
Derby is on deliveries.' Three people sitting around the 
kitchen and they send out to the Brown Derby for my break- 
fast. You know what my annual bill at the Derby is? Thirty 
thousand dollars." 

"My God," I said. "At those prices how can you digest the 
food? Thirty thousand dollars," I repeated after an interval 
and for some reason Hal's face popped up in front of me. "I 
don't know if you could retire. Apartment houses are good 
and oil wells are better, but brother, imagine getting a bill for 
thirty thousand dollars. Just one bill." 

Zane took a long swig from his bottle. "We'd have to cur- 
tail," he said, taking time to pronounce the word. "People 
don't want to laugh any more," he said sullenly. "It's the 
truth. I've been kidding myself. All they want is give-aways. 
Or else it's got to be big-message-kiss-the-little-crippled-chil- 
dren crap. Where are we anyway?" 

"San Bernardino. My dad has a turkey farm near here. 
Let's drop in. He's your kind of guy. You'd get a kick out of 
each other." 

"Drop in? At three in the morning? I'd love to." 

"Great." 

Zane chuckled. "Russ is going to be wading up and down 
Santa Monica Beach looking for me. Grayson will be in tele- 
phonic communication with the prowl cars up on Mulhol- 
land Drive, and I'll be visiting my friends the San Bernardino 
turkeys." 

He tilted up his botde again. Then all was quiet. I didn't 
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know whether he was asleep or had passed out. Well, they 
were right, Grayson and Ward and Saltzmann, the whole 
crowd back there. He'd gotten loaded. But not in front of 
them. Not where they could smirk and snicker and dig each 
other in the ribs. Yeah, he'd gotten loaded. And if I'd been 
Zane Cochrane I would have reached the same solution. 

But being Pete Munger I continued driving through layers 
of broken cloud. It was completely unpremeditated, bringing 
Cochrane out here. But it was going to be interesting having 
him meet up with the old man. Usually I felt that an 
explanation went along with an introduction to Aaron 
Munger. Not in this case. 

I turned off into the foothills. This was where the school 
bus used to pick me up. That was my second year at high 
school. The year my mother died. We always owned the 
ranch, as long as I could remember. We spent week ends and 
holidays here. In those days it had been a show place. No 
turkeys then. My mother won all sorts of prizes with her 
double zinnias and hydrangeas. 

Aaron waited until she was dead. I will say that for him. 
But he must have had it all planned. That week, that very 
week when I was still so dazed I couldn't turn around, we 
moved up for good. Aaron just walked out of his law office on 
a Wednesday afternoon and never went back. He'd always 
jeered at mother's flowers as an economic waste, He ripped 
them out and plowed them under to make room for his 
turkeys. I guess it was because I was fifteen, but I never for- 
gave him for it. At first I tried to keep up the flowers 
around the house. But I spent a week at camp that summer 
and when I came back they were just dust . . . like her. 

It's been a turkey farm ever since. And there's one thing 
about a turkey farm: you can't mistake it for anything else. 
We were there and I pulled up as close as possible. Turkey 
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dung sticks to your shoes and can't be blasted off. A sort of 
lurching skid is unavoidable when you park in this kind of 
ground cover. It woke Zane, 

"We're here/' I said. 

"Where?" he asked. 

"Turkey farm." 

He shook his head back and forth. "I must really be plas- 
tered." 

"You were, but you slept most of it off. Come on, let's go 
in." 

We started sloshing through the stuff. "Boy, these birds 
don't leave themselves time for the better things of life, do 
they?" 

"We'll be lucky if we can make the porch without getting 
it down our collars. They roost in the trees." 

We made the overhang without mishap. I began to pound 
on the door and yell. "Anyone around?" 

"What the blasted saints is that?" The voice came groggily 
from inside. 

"Trick or treat," Zane hollered back. 

Daniel Ship opened the door. He was a permanent part 
of the household. He was a carpenter but had lost his arm 
years ago in a table-saw accident. He found a berth here with 
Aaron and in gratitude kept the house in a continual state of 
unroofed renovation. I introduced them. 

"Hey," Zane laughed, pointing to the pinned-together 
sleeve. "That'll teach you to put your hand in other people's 
pockets." 

Daniel grinned. "Damned if it didn't." 

Zane certainly had a way with people. He went right out 
and practically asked them to like him. And they did. 

By now the others were up. You see, it was kind of a colony 
my father ran, a refuge for misfits. There was usually a boy 
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or two on probation from the local reformatory. And then 
there was Terence. A big fat beer keg with legs, who coos 
over babies and will sit up all night with a sick turkey. 

Aaron came in in a bathrobe. Evidently he was the only 
one who undressed at night. 

My father has a jutting face. Both jaw and nose jut and 
even the forehead shelves out over his eyes. This recesses 
them so that they give the impression of dark vortexes in his 
face. 

These vortexes he riveted on me. "Yes, Walter." I'm Wal- 
ter Goff Munger around here. "We're still here rolling in 
essence of turkey. Come on in the kitchen. Mae's breaking out 
the beer." 

Mae is the housekeeper, who impresses on everyone that 
she is no servant but Aaron's mistress. She is good-looking 
in a cheeky sort of way. "I've seen you somewhere," she said 
to Zane. 

"Have you ever been in Milwaukee?" 

"Yes." 

"I haven't." 

"My God," Mae said. "What did you say his name was?" 

"Zane Cochrane." 

"My God. I'm right. That's who he is. I knew I knew him 
from some place. The minute he laughed I placed him. But 
what are you doing with him, Walter?" 

"He's gone Hollywood," Zane said. "Runs around with all 
the stars." 

"After this 111 believe anything." 

"Would you like my autograph?" Zane reached into his 
pocket and brought out a rubber stamp pad. Next he pro- 
duced a box of Napoleons. He unrolled one carefully and 
brought the stamp down on it. There in purple print was 
the information COCHRANE WAS HERE. 

That did it. He was accepted on his own terms. One of the 
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gang. Off came his shoes and he began to clown, as only he 
of living men can clown. He stuck a cigar in his navel and 
smoked it. Poured beer in his ear and let it come out of his 
mouth all over us. He did a take-off on trekking through 
turkey dung, doing side-falls and back-falls. He brushed the 
imaginary stuff off in broad, farcical gestures. It stuck to his 
fingers. He shook them trying to get rid of it and finally 
rubbed it off on Mae. 

By this time we had polished off the first case of Schlitz 
and started on the second. There was always someone in the 
John. Aaron got it into his head that Zane should see the farm. 
He herded us out to the jeep and we piled in. There was an 
elbow in my side and Terence on my lap. We slid all over the 
place, Aaron pointing out improvements and landmarks 
which it was too dark to see. We ran into a bale of chicken 
wire and that ended the tour. 

By the time we got back to the house it was beginning to 
get light. A turkey followed us into the living room. Zane 
flapped his arms at the bird, trying to force him to retreat 
out the door. When the turkey stood his ground with a ruffl- 
ing of feathers, Zane organized a posse. They crouched down 
and advanced in an encircling movement. Zane gave the 
battle cry and led the charge. Chairs clattered over and 
spun around. Terence went right through the television set. 
The turkey had side-stepped the confusion and was pecking 
unconcernedly in the hall. Daniel helped Zane knock out the 
jagged pieces of remaining tube, and after a short conference 
they opened up and removed the works, leaving the emascu- 
lated set looking like a TV prop. 

Zane immediately crouched down behind and struck his 
head in the opening. He drew back his lips with his fingers 
the way you stretch a rubber band. "Nutsy the clown." He 
pulled Terence's ten-gallon hat off his head, and producing 
a book-end cast as a horse, he began making love to it. 
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" Women! What have women got that you ain't got, ole pal? 
And yours is bigger." Then he was blazing away with both 
fingers like a kid of nine. 

"How and where did you pick him up?" Aaron asked me. 

"I'm on his show. Number-One camera," I couldn't help 
adding. 

"I used to have clients that were big guns in pictures. I 
don't suppose television is much different." 

"Just more so, I understand." And I gave him Ward's 
closing pitch about television being Mrs. Dracula, sucking 
away your time and your self-respect. What do you have to 
show for it when you're through? The Zane Cochrane show. 

"Not so fast, not so fast," Aaron interrupted me. "Tele- 
vision isn't Mrs. Dracula any more than any other means of 
earning a living. It's not your job, it's you. What are you doing 
it for, what do you want to get out of it? Decide that and you 
have a foundation. That's axiomatic. Could be the work itself, 
but it's never the whole work, not even for those self-dedi- 
cated souls in medicine, art, or nuclear physics. There's always 
a certain amount of strain, boredom, routine, and apple-polish- 
ing that goes with it. What you aim for is the maximum of 
independence. You can't have it a hundred per cent, so you 
give a little. How much you give and how much you get, 
whether the balance swings to the debit or credit side in this 
matter of independence that's what counts. They generally 
term it 'happiness.' But 'independence' expresses it more fully. 
Whether you use your independence to take your girl to a 
movie or write a novel, well, that depends on the pattern of 
your life. 

"You're apt to think of independence as the right to tell 
your boss off. But if that simply means, in the long run, un- 
employment, job-hunting, bread lines, and mission handouts 
. . . that's just a further loss of this precious commodity, 
independence. We plan for it very carefully, we human be- 
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ings, whether it's for an evening, which is all most people can 
come by it for, or an entire future. The majority of us are apt 
to think it can be purchased with money. It can be. But it 
rarely is. Money usually ties you to a social existence that 
binds you as completely as the economic one. You be- 1 
come a slave to the conventions and even to your own posses- 
sions. 

"I'll cite my own example at the risk of offending you. 
That was my position until your mother died. During the 
day at work I disliked I accumulated the money to spend in 
the evening on froth I despised. Well, when I sold the town 
house and my law practice, it still wasn't enough to insure 
economic freedom. So I compromised. I brought in turkeys. 
It's true, as you have so* frequently commented, that their 
droppings have become part of the texture of the carpets 
and their odor has permeated the sheets and bedclothes. 
But it's a small price. Turkeys don't require much work. 
What do you have to do? Feed them. So in return for this 
small expenditure of time, I have a ninety per cent independ- 
ence. That is a record that few people make. It has taken 
arranging, manipulation, luck, ability. 

"Now the fact that I have independence is far more impor- 
tant than what I do with it. Having it is the goal of humanity. 
How you use it is a matter of individual taste and preference. 
I have skimmed through careers in medicine, biology, alge- 
bra, and philosophy. At the textbook level of course. All 
those hours in a law office infected me with reading. I sup- 
pose there are many better ways of utilizing independence. 
But that's my way. You know, there's the right way, the 
wrong way, and the Munger way. I might add that I could 
build a factory out of the beer cans I've emptied. On the 
whole, I'm satisfied." 

He smiled at me in a sorrowful manner. My father is a 
man of ideals, even if he is an old reprobate. 
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"I'm not satisfied with you, Walter. Oh, what you're doing 
is all right. As I think I said, it's not in a man's work . . . 
it's in the man. It's always been in the man, from Piltdown 
Man to Miltown Man. If TV will turn you into a rat, so will 
being pastor of the First Congregational Church. Remember, 
we've all got to take a certain amount of guff . * . That's 
what we purchase our independence with. Take too much and 
your life's down the drain. It's terrible to see how much 
degradation and kicks in the ass some people will take to 
earn a little future independence. But here's the funny thing: 
they take too much and they've lost the knack of independ- 
ence. All they wind up with is free time." 

It had been several years, three maybe, since my old man 
had let off this much steam with me. I don't know, maybe I'd 
grown up in the interim, but what he said made sense. I 
could apply it directly to the first two dozen people I thought 
of, myself included. 

"If your mother were alive, we'd be a lot better friends," 
he said suddenly. 

"Why's that?" 

"You couldn't stand her." 

It was things like that it was hard to let pass. Even from 
him. It was one of the reasons I kept away as much as I 
did. He knew it. But he just naturally couldn't resist coming 
out with things that set your teeth on edge. 

Mae called us in for bacon and eggs and coffee. I was 
plenty glad of the coffee. But I seemed to be about the only 
one who was. Cochrane got into his famous dueling routine, 
the one he used for warm-ups: it was a take-off on those 
swashbuckler movies where the hero plays two roles, the 
good twin and the bad twin. Zane dueled himself all over 
the place, snuck up behind his own back, thrust himself 
through with a rapier, and drank toast after toast to his 
victory over himself. He slipped and slid, slopped and spilled, 
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his speech meantime getting blurrier and blurrier until he 
was reduced to pantomime and a final hoarse croak. 

I'd seen it a dozen times, but I laughed till I choked and 
my sides hurt. Zane skated on the wet floor, taking one fall 
after another. Then he took one that wasn't part of the act. 
He lay sprawled on the kitchen linoleum, cold as a mackerel. 

I went over to him and Aaron reached across the prone 
figure to shake my hand. "Son, I'm glad to see you're be- 
ginning to mix with the right people." 
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Wednesday in a way it was my fault. I made one or two 
attempts to drag Zane away from the farm and back to town 
for his line rehearsal But he and Aaron were busy sifting 
my grandfather's ashes. Fact. Aaron kept them in a small 
opaque jar. The pair of them spent the afternoon poring 
over them, examining their brilliance, shards of bone ranging 
from pearly pink to the shade of live coals, I eventually 
realized that a mere rehearsal couldn't compete with grand- 
dad's earthly remains. I gave up and drove in by myself. 

But I had no part in Zane's showing up two hours late 
today, Thursday. If he had found himself more ashes, it was 
no one remotely connected with me. When he finally saun- 
tered in close to noon, it was minus a script. They dug one 



up for him. It was, of course, the script of the situation 
comedy. He handled it like the lining of a garbage can but 
refrained from comment. I guess he knew they had him. 
The writers presumably had revised the story. Whether it 
was better or worse, I couldn't judge. With the zombie read- 
ing Zane gave it, it was impossible to tell that it was a story 
at all. 

Friday was a walk-through for us too. No cameras: we 
sighted through our hands and mapped out our positions. 
Suddenly my hands were framing Phi Curry's face. I straight- 
ened up. 

"Pete," he said, "this is murder." I was surprised he picked 
me to bleed on. I was surprised he knew my name. 

"Yeah," I agreed. 

Curry was sweating like he'd been to a track meet. "If 
you could break the spell, you'd be doing us all a favor. 
Maybe there's a dirty joke Zane hasn't heard, or anything 
you can think of." 

"Why me?" 

Curry gave me a look I couldn't interpret. "He has the 
feeling you're on his side. You might be able to turn the 
trick." 

"Not me," I said. "I'm strictly with the cameras. Besides 
I couldn't do anything." 

I got a repetition of the same look. "Get smart," he said. 

I still hadn't got over my little tete-a-tete with Curry 
when Morrie Saltzmann dropped by. He told me confiden- 
dentially that this bloody sentimental plot wasn't for Zane. 

When Brody and Samuelson came up, I began to feel 
that I was holding open house and that tea would be served 
any minute. They were anxious for me to know that none of 
the new format had been their idea. They said Grayson stood 
over them with a whip, the agency had been on their neck 
all week. They hoped Zane would realize it wasn't their 
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fault. I felt like the official communications bureau. Guys 
that wouldn't sneeze in my direction two days ago were 
now confiding in me. 

Cummings whispered as he walked past, "So now I got a 
celebrity on my crew." Yeah, the word had spread and I 
didn't like it. I had no intention of becoming another Eddie 
Slater, whom everybody used as a pipeline direct to Zane. 

When I caught sight of Zane making toward me, I looked 
the other way hard. But that didn't stop Zane. He clapped a 
hand on my shoulder. "Pete, boy, you might as well go home. 
Believe me, this ain't what you're going to see Sunday." 

"I hope not," I said. Taking it to mean that he was going to 
buckle down and turn in a performance. But he went back 
to the same listless shuffling along that characterized the 
first part of the rehearsal. 

My visitors kept coming. At coffee break Mary Bollard, of 
all people, came up to me. Her first words were, "You're be- 
ing every kind of idiot in the book." 

"Name one," I said. 

"It's a pleasure. Did you ever hear of Al O'Neil? No one 
mentions him this season, he's pure arsenic. But last season 
he directed this show. He had a lifetime job with NBC 
in New York. But Zane offered him three times what he was 
getting at his staff job and he came. He was a director, you're 
on cameras. It really doesn't matter much what your official 
position on the show is. The unofficial position is Zane's pal. 
Have you received any bonuses yet? You will. But not for 
long, O'Neil isn't around this season. Nobody lasts at it. And 
once you've held it you're marked. You're not the same per- 
son any more." 

"Slow down," I said. "I don't follow you." 

"I'm telling you to keep out of Zane's way. It can't be 
plainer than that. Don't be a fool, Pete." She walked away 
from me as fast as she could. 
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The rest of the afternoon the answers I should have made 
boiled in me. But what made her say that about the bonus? 
I kicked it around until my head ached. One thing I was 
determined about: I had to find out once and for all what 
gave with that dame. Who did she think she was? My fairy 
godmother? Was it her business what I did and since when? 

I looked around for her after rehearsal. She'd vanished. 
Well, vanishing wasn't good enough. I countered with 
some magic of my own the files in Bob Tate's office. I read 
the list of employees until I came to Bollard, Mary. She made 
fifty bucks a week and she lived at 3726 W. Archer Avenue. 
Okay, kiddo, here's where we find out the score. 



An upper apartment in one of three duplexes grouped 
around a court. There were what seemed to be a dozen 
children, but on closer count only three, mounted on a red 
tractor, a tricycle, and a kind of Flexible Flyer with wheels on 
which California children get their sledding thrills. I 
climbed the stairs and rang the door bell. 

The kid on the trike came racing up but got a five-year-old 
attack of shyness when she reached me and just stood and 
looked. I rang the bell again. 

"Nobody's home," the kid said, "except me." 

I turned and looked at her, my heart giving sort of a sick 
flop. "You live here?" 

She nodded. 

"I'm Pete," I said. "What's your name?" 

"Kim Bollard. It's not short for Kimberly. Everyone thinks 
it is. But it isn't." 

She had freckles too, I noted absently. And the same seri- 
ous, intent approach to things. But, my God ... I leaned 
back on the porch rail trying to take it in. A kid. A whole life 
she kept under wraps. No wonder she didn't have me pick 
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her up the day we started for Santa Barbara or let me give 
her a lift home. 

"What time does your father get home?" I asked. 

"He don't come home. He's dead." 

That concise bit of information made me feel better. 

"Do you want to visit us?" Kim asked. 

"Well, yes." 

"Come on in then." She opened the door and I followed 
her in. 

The room was small but gay with lots of primary colors. 
There were children's books scattered over the table and a 
doll sitting primly on the couch. Kim was evidently at a loss 
what to do with me. "Would you like to listen to records?" 
she asked. 

"Sure." 

She started the machine herself and put on a bright yellow 
record. It turned out to be "The Little Engine That Could." 
The volume was up so conversation was not only unnecessary, 
it was impossible. 

"That was nice," I said when it was over. 

"Would you like another one?" 

"No, thanks. Will your mother be home pretty soon?" 

"Yes. She always comes right after Mrs. Bronson calls 
Jimmy to dinner. Unless she telephones Mrs. Bronson first, 
then I have dinner with Jimmy. But I don't think this is going 
to be a Jimmy night. Would you like to draw?" 

"I'll watch." 

"If you can't draw," she said, "why don't you do the alph- 
bet?" She brought us each a sheet of paper and a jumbo 
crayon. At her dictation I printed the alphabet, her name, 
Mary's name, and my name. She was busy too. Triumphantly 
she held up for my inspection a beedelike thing with feelers, 
or maybe they were legs. 

"Very good. What is it?" 
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"It's me when I was a baby." 

"It's a good thing you grew out of it." 

"I think it's pretty," she said, setting her chin. "Now I'll 
draw a picture of you." She joined two more or less circular 
ovals and put on stick legs. The arms were a bit high, corning 
out of the head like antennae. 

"I don't think that's good of you." She surveyed it criti- 
cally. "I think it would make a better elephant." 

I agreed. 

Apparently her duties as hostess still weighed on her. "I 
know," she said suddenly, "we can surprise Mummy when 
she comes." 

"We won't have to work at it," I assured her. "She'll be 
surprised." 

"If you want to, we can cook a dessert for dinner. Oh, 
please." 

"I don't know," I said. 

"Aren't you invited to dinner?" 

"Nothing was said about it," I admitted. 

She worried over this a while and then came up with a solu- 
tion. "If you help make the dessert, you get to have some of 
it." 

"Fair enough." 

She went to the bookshelf and took out When Mother Lets 
Us Cook. "It's a cookbook. A real one. It's got real respeties." 

I smiled at the baby word among all her grown-up chatter. 

"I get a new book each week. And this week I chose this 
one." She brought it to me. There were pictures of a little 
girl with an apron tied around her. On each page she was 
busy with a different concoction. Directions for making cocoa 
were on page one. The facing page told how to put an egg- 
nog together. 

"Very interesting. What do you think we ought to make?" 

"Oh I know what we're going to make. A Pixie's Delight." 



"Pixie's Delight? That sounds more advanced." 

"No, it's in the back of the book" 

"Maybe we should start with something at the front of the 
book." 

"It's easy," she assured me, "I made it lots of times." 

"All right." I gave in. "But let's see if we've got everything 
we need. Graham crackers," I read. 

She produced this from the breadbox. 

"Chocolate bars." 

"Mummy hides them up there on the high shelf in that 
pink bowl." 

"Right you are. And marshniallows," I added, not believ- 
ing it myself. 

"In the cupboard over the stove. We have the different- 
colored kind. Did you ever see them before?" 

"Nope. In my day they were plain old white. Science is 
wonderful." 

We put all the goop on the crackers and slid them into the 
oven. 

"Have you got it on three hundred and fifty degrees?" Earn 
asked. 

"Yep." 

"Okay then. Set the timer for ten minutes so we don't for- 
get it" 

This done, the cooks retired to the living room. 

"Will you be my Indian blood brother? We won't really 
cut ourselves. It's just pretend. My Indian name is Beaver 
Girl and Jimmy's name is Jimmy Indian. Isn't that silly? He 
won't let me give him a better one, because he won't play un- 
less it's got Jimmy in it. Do you know Indian talk? I'll 
teach you some words so you can play. Moon, that's Indian. 
It means a week later. And quien sabe. That means hello." 

"I thought that was Mexican." 

"No. It's Indian. And squaw means girl and brave means 
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boy. And chief is the head one. There. Now I guess we can 
start." 

"Quien sabe" I said. 

"How" she answered. "I forgot to tell you, that's hello too. 
I can speak Indian and Spanish. Si, senor. And French. Frere 
Jacques. And German, let's see, I'll think of that later. And 
French, oh, we did French. Italian. Finiculi finicula. And 
what else languages are there?" 

"That's pretty good." 

"Oh, yes, adeste fideles, that's Latin. And Spanish, oh, we 
did that . . ." 

In the middle of the list Mary came home. She kept her 
hand on the door and the door open. The color drained from 
her face. The freckles stood out in prominent relief. 

"You have no right to come here. What do you mean by it?" 

"I think I do have a right to find out what this is all about. 
When somebody comes storming up to you and tells you 
you're making a monkey out of yourself, I think you have 
the right to inquire why." 

"How did you find out where I live?" 

"Bob Tate keeps a list of all the employees and their 
addresses, so I . . ." 

"What a sneaking trick to pull. I don't want you here. 
I don't want anyone to know ..." She stopped herself and 
went on again. "No one from the show has ever been here. 
That's the way it's been and that's the way I want to keep it. 
This is my home. You had no right to come barging in. The 
least you can do is respect my well, not go mentioning Kim. 
Now if you'll go, I have dinner to make! " 

"You could have saved yourself some breath. I don't need 
to be told so many times. I get the idea, you don't have to 
paint signs and hang them under my nose." I made a grab 
for my hat. The sound of a small bell arrested my movement. 
I looked at Kim, and she looked back from round, solemn 
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eyes that withheld judgment. My honor as a gentleman or my 
honor as a chef? The chef in me won out and I dashed for 
the kitchen with Kim at my heels. We rescued our baking. 

Mary followed us in. With a pot-holder grip on the pan, I 
offered her a Pixie's Delight. 

"Go ahead, Mummy. Have one," Kim urged. 

Mary stared at them. She started to laugh, a throaty laugh 
with a hitch in it, and then a tear rolled onto my hand. 

"Hey!" I said. "They're already salted." 

She sat down on one of the kitchen chairs, keeping her 
face away from Kim. But Kim leaned over into her lap; there 
was no avoiding^ her. "Was it a bad day at the office?" Kim 
asked. 

"Lousy," Mary admitted. 

"I dropped by the script room a couple of hours ago," I 
said. "I didn't see anyone so I thought you'd left." 

"We were at the agency office. It was a terrible day, sitting 
there for four hours trying to get all Zane's ad libs and then 
Stan Grayson calling us in and reading the riot act. I wish 
someone would tell him where to get off. Complaining about 
typing errors, I'd like to see him try working in there with 
forty-eleven people in and out every minute. Fd like to see 
what kind of a job he'd do." She pressed her fingers against 
her eyes and then looked up at us. "I'm sorry. I try not to 
bring it home with me. But today it sort of got me. A little 
Hitler, taking it out on people that aren't in a position to 
talk back. And then finding you here. That caught me off 
balance." 

"Look Kirn," I said, "your Mummy's tired. How about you 
and me getting dinner tonight?" 

"Oh, no," Mary protested. "Fm all right now. I'm fine." 

"Sure you are. All the more reason why you should sit here, 
put your feet up on this chair, and watch." 

"Oh, don't be silly." But she curled up as I suggested. 
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"We've proved ourselves. Here, have a Pixie's Delight. 
It'll hold you until dinner's ready. You have one too, Kim." 

"But it's before dinner." Kim looked questioningly at her 
mother. 

"It's all right," I said. "It's a holiday." 

"What holiday?" 

"Well, let's see . . . it's Be-Kind~to-People Week." 

Mary was smiling now. And Kim with her mouth full pro- 
nounced the Delights delightful. 

"You put the plates and silverware on and fill up the 
glasses. I'll open some cans." 

"There's ground beef in the refrigerator," Mary put in. 

Between When Mother Lets Us Cook and a certain amount 
of coaching from Mary, we got together a damn good meal. In 
trying to decide which was our masterpiece, Earn cleaned up 
her plate. 

"It was all so good it's hard to choose. But I think the celery 
part of the salad was the best," Mary said judiciously. 

Kim had cut the celery with her own plastic scissors. It 
must have been quite a job. Mary excused her to watch 
Ramar of the Jungle. 

"For a while I didn't let her watch these blood-curdling 
things," Mary said. "I tried to keep it to Ding Dong School 
and Playcrafters and Howdy Doody. But the kids on the block 
play Hoppy and Roy and Ramar and Wild Bill Hickok, and 
Kim was being left out. So I had to let down the bars." 

"It won't hurt her. Isn't it the kind of stuff you played 
when you were a kid? I did." 

"That's true. I guess all kids are little savages." 

"And most of them never grow out of it." I watched her 
dump the soap into the sink. "I see you take the commercials 
to heart. That's another one of our sponsor's products." 

She looked at the box. "It is, isn't it? I guess they just wore 
me down. . . . Pete" she spoke without looking at me 
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"I'm sorry and I apologize. First I butt in where it's none of 
my business and then get sore when you try to find out why. 
I guess I don't know why either. It's just that Zane's pol- 
luted. Don't smile. He really is. Anyone who gets close to him 
already has the skids under him. Who's lasted longer than 
anyone on the show? Morrie Saltzmann. He never goes near 
Zane. That's the secret of success. Avoid Zane like the plague. 
But I don't know why I'm telling you this either. I really 
don't want you to be successful on this show. Is that an 
awful thing to say?" 

"No. But it leaves me slightly confused. You want me to 
keep clear of Zane because it will wreck me on the show. But 
that's also what you want ... for me to get off. Correct me 
if I'm wrong." 

"No. That's right. If you could transfer, get assigned to an- 
other show maybe. Quit or be fired in some ordinary, usual 
way that isn't terrible. That doesn't do terrible things to 
you." 

"Look, Mary, don't worry about it. I've been through a 
war. I can take care of myself. What is it anyway, my honor, 
my moral integrity? I don't have any so quit worrying about 
them." 

"No, no. Fm not making the same point now. It's up to you. 
Do what you want. I was just trying to explain why I said the 
things I did in the hall" 

"But you still feel the same way?" 

"Oh, yes," she said quickly. 

"I don't think it's the Zane Cochrane show or even Zane 
Cochrane that bothers you. I think it's television." 

Mary blew through her nose, a snort but a delicate snort. 

"I mean it very seriously," I said. "You're too conscious of 
the graft, the angles that are worked. And leaving the angles 
out of it, it's sheer fraud that Zane Cochrane pulls down 
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twelve grand a week. And you and I who work much 
harder see that kind of money once in three years if we keep 
plugging. You know he's not worth a fraction of that. How 
could he be, or anyone for that matter? Your sense of propor- 
tion is outraged, your scale of values muddles you up. There 
are too many discrepancies between what's right and what's 
wrong and what makes sense and what doesn't. That's right, 
isn't it?" 

Mary studied me a moment before she answered. "Yes." 
"Mary, you simply don't belong in show business." 
"Why do we keep telling each other the same thing?" 
"It does go round and round like a broken record. Well, 
if the show keeps dropping and Zane keeps pulling back on 
the stick, we'll all be out of a job. But I don't think that 
would be much of a solution." 

Her hands were busy under the suds. "What does it mean, 
pulling back on the stick?" 

"That's what you don't do in a tailspin. That's how you 
usually raise your nose, but when you're in a spin it just curls 
her into a tighter spiral. There's a story about the first guy 
to come out of one. When it happened, he just wanted to get 
it over fast. So he pushed forward on the controls and instead 
of killing him, it saved him." 
"Is that a true story?" she asked. 

"I don't know. It's told as true. But whether it actually 
happened ..." I was struck by her question. Even when 
we'd gone on to other things I couldn't get it out of my mind. 
It would never occur to me to ask, "Is it true?" But to her it 
was essential. A "story" she wrote off, just as she did the gags 
she typed into the scripts. But if it had actually happened, 
to actual people, then it was something to hold on to. I began 
to see that around the Cochrane show there wasn't a single 
thing Mary could hold on to. Under her own fingers the 
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reams of nonsense grew page by page. Whether it had hap- 
pened or not, that was her defense, her way of telling true 
things from the phantasmagorial. 

"Pete," she said, "you're a million miles away." 

"I'm not." I drew her against me. That kiss went on for a 
long time. When she pulled away she bumped into the table. 

"I lost my bearings," she said. 

"Me too," I admitted. 

"I've got to get Kim ready for bed." 

I followed her into the living room. Kim was on the couch. 
She had removed the cushions and piled them in front of her 
for a barricade. From behind this bulwark she lent her sup- 
port to the "goods" as they unmasked the "bads" before an 
unbelieving sheriff. She knew our approach was doom. "Can 
I hear the theme song, Mummy? And then I'll turn it off my- 
self." 

Mary nodded and Kim piped along in a surprisingly good 
little voice, "From the Bar X they say you are going . . ." 

"What happened to Ramar?" Mary asked. 

"That was good too. Thanks goodness he got there in time 
or the corcadile would have eaten them." 

"But instead he was lassoed, bound hand and foot, and 
deposited in the county jail." 

"No, that's the cowboy one. Oh, you're kidding." She was 
delighted at having penetrated a grownup. 

I found that we were in the midst of a heavy schedule. It 
went dinnertime, television time, bathtime, storytime, bed- 
time. We proceeded to bathtime. When Kim was in with a 
rubber doll that had long ago lost its paint, she invited Mary 
to join them. But Mary said, not tonight. The picture was sort 
of cute though; I couldn't help smile. 

Storytime was next on the agenda. The hallowed ritual of 
this institution is that everyone reads to everyone else. Kim 
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herself led off with a Dick, Jane, and Baby Sally story ... on 
one page the word "ball" was repeated ten times. 

"Look at all the pages we've done." 

I looked and admired Mary's fortitude. 

Then Mary took down Robin Hood. "What can you read to 
a Gene Autry fan? You can't give her Little Miss Muffet." 

You know, Robin Hood is a terrific book. We each 
read a chapter out loud. Mary was firm about not finding out 
how Will Scarlet joined the band until the next night. 

"Can Pete kiss me good night?" Kim asked. 

"Well, I think so." 

I bent over the bed. I'd never had that kind of kiss before. 
She rubbed her little face into mine; it had nothing to do with 
mouths. "Good night, Kim." 

But womanlike she was through with me. She had her 
mind on something else. "Can I sing, Mummy?" 

"Yes, dear. But don't make it too loud." 

"How loud can I make it?" 

"Well, medium loud. Okay?" 

"Okay, Mummy." 

We went back to the living room, straightened out the 
couch cushions, and sat down. Kim's voice came through the 
partition. She sang calypso fashion of the events of the day. 
"Jimmy pulled my hair," she sang happily, "but I didn't cry 



a tear." 



Mary looked at me and smiled. 

"I don't blame you, Mary, for getting yourself a hideout 
and holing up in it. You and Earn, you've really got something 
here." 

"What did you think, Pete, when you saw her?" 

"A lot of things came into focus that had been bothering 



me." 



"Such as?" 
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"Such as getting the treatment from you after Santa Bar- 
bara." 

She didn't say anything and we were both conscious 
of Kim's warble, ". . . then Pete put them in the oven and 
turned on the timer." 

"Are your women usually more considerate of you? " 

"Damn right." 

"I've already apologized for butting into your affairs. Am 
I supposed to apologize for butting out of them? " 

"That's by far the worse crime of the two." I reached for 
her. It was still in the house. "Our calypso singer has gone to 
sleep." 

"Yes . . ." 

She had lovely shoulders. I traced the line of them into hei- 
dress. 

"Don't make love to me." She hadn't pulled away. 

"Why not?" 

"The other time, that was to have been that once. But this, 
this would be different, a beginning and not an end." 

"And is that wrong, to begin a beginning together?" 

"I think it may be." 

"She's only five, Mary. What difference could it make to 
her?" 

"I don't know. That's what I've got to think of." She 
laid her hand flat against my cheek. "She might come to like 
you too well." 

"She?" I asked. "Which she?" 

Mary turned away restlessly. "I swore nothing from that 
life would come near her, touch her. You're from that life." 

"I think what you swore was not to let any of the phoniness 
rub off on her. I'm from that life, as you put it, so are you. 
But we're spectators, innocent bystanders." 

"I want to think it out, Pete. Without any pressure from 
you." 
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"Pressure from me is going to be half the fun in life/' I 
told her. I'd given in, but I didn't want her to know it. "Be- 
sides, what's pressure and what isn't pressure? I'm scared 
even to tell you what a cute kid you have for fear you'll think 
it's pressure." 

"Pete, you're so stubborn." 

"I'm not," I said, "I just look that way." 

"You sure do." 

"It's not character. It's purely a matter of bone structure. 
I've got an undershot jaw." 

So we spent the evening holding hands like a couple of 
kids. She played records for a while and then after a while she 
didn't even do that. Restfulness, peacefulness, calm, all -those 
words come to mind, but there was a contentment too that 
they don't express, an active happiness. For no reason that I 
could think of, except a house and woman and a kid are rea- 
sons. If they are, somewhere I'd turned a loop and was flying 
upside down. This was the exact kind of situation I had 
avoided for thirty years. But you're not going to get up and 
walk out when you're feeling as good as I was. 
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Saturday was the weirdest day I ever lived through. Mary 
was in and out and around. Every once in a while our glances 
would meet over cameras and cables and a dozen people in- 
tervening. 

In the morning she said, "Hello, Pete." And in the after- 
noon I said, "Hi." The next moment that one word seemed a 
complete giveaway. I might as well have grabbed the mike 
and made a formal announcement. Surely everyone in the 
place knew or was speculating. 

But no heads turned and no raucous remarks followed. I 
suddenly felt I was in an updraft I experienced the same 
mysterious sensations of buoyancy and lightness. And imme- 
diately the pleasant overconfidence that is a symptom of alti- 



tude. We shared something more important than anything 
that was going on in Studio B. And if Mary asked me if it had 
happened, really, I could say yes. 

I didn't bother with self-analysis. I knew what was with 
me. I worked faster than usual, and well; but the task I 
had privately assigned myself was to keep track of her. It gave 
me pleasure just to know where she was, script room, control 
booth, wardrobe, cigarette machine. 

This was the preview of tomorrow's show we were witness- 
ing. Forbes Merrill sat in the last row of the audience seats, 
glowering. Occasionally messengers ran between him and his 
two lieutenants in the field: Phil Curry, who tried in one 
polite way after another to suggest to Zane that he get the 
lead out, and Wendell Ward, who had to correct Zane's read- 
ings and moves twenty times a minute without giving offense. 
Zane returned their courtesy with equal courtesy. He moved 
wherever Ward directed him to go, he read the lines held up 
for him to read. But his actions were those of a sleepwalker. I 
felt for him. I'd have liked to get him in the updraft, but 
there was only room at this point for one other person. I 
looked around for her. But seeing her, her copper curls 
bent over the script conferring with E., brought no surge this 
time, but a disquieting thought. I no longer had the feeling 
of being huddled under one secret. I doubted the validity of 
the secret itself. I reinterpreted her "Hello, Pete." Had her 
voice been less vibrant, her look less personal than I re- 
membered? And what exactly had she told me last night that 
I was so happy about? That she was thinking it over. Well, 
which way was it going? And which way should it go? What 
did I want from her and Kim? What did I want and what 
was I prepared to give? 

Should you turn your life upside down because you 
were in love? What about all my fine ideas on the postinter- 
course period? 
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So this is what was called being serious about a girl. 
Thoughts and perspective out of control, flashes of yourself 
projected into contradictory futures. She lifted her head and 
smiled directly at me, clear across the whole damn studio. 
That updraft swept me right back upstairs. Maybe that's why 
I enjoyed Zane's next maneuver. He'd been dogging the 
show anyway, but now he thought of something really bril- 
liant unsubtle, unclever, but brilliant. Right in the middle 
of rehearsal, in the middle of opening his mouth to deliver 
the punch line Saltzmann and crew had spent a living night on, 
he turned to Phil Curry and said, "Hey, Phil, this would be a 
good time to audition those girl singers, don't you think?" 

Phil pointed out that the show they needed a singer for 
was two weeks away, whereas on the present show, time 
was limited to two short, precious, insufficient hours. Zane 
congratulated Phil on this little speech, said it had logic, cohe- 
siveness, and progression; but since he wasn't logical, didn't 
know what in hell cohesiveness meant, and had never been a 
goddamned Progressive, he was going to call the girl singers 
in like he'd said. 

What could Curry do? Merrill came up on stage and a few 
minutes later he too was shrugging helplessly. They called an 
orchestra and camera break. I had a book on electronics in 
Cummings' office. It had been there a week. I had paid seven 
bucks for it the day they put me on the Zoomar. Now I took 
it out into the audience and slouched in the back row, my 
knees over the back of the seat in front of me. 

The dames arrived, the would-be girl singers. They swung 
their cute little cans and gave the microphone the busi- 
ness. They leaned over till you wondered what kept them 
from tumbling out of those plunging necklines. I waited but 
it never happened, so I returned to band pass filters. 

I wouldn't have said I was ever conscious of the single 
piano or the girls moaning and twittering, but suddenly f ol- 



lowing right on a rock and roll came the strains of 
Gounod's "Ave Maria." It shocked me, like the time I had 
gone to that girl's room in Honolulu and seen a crucifix hang- 
ing there. 

I'd noticed her before, the girl that was singing. Or 
rather, I'd discounted her and concentrated on the others. It 
wasn't that she wasn't pretty; she was, in a kid-sister kind of 
way. She looked about seventeen. Her dress was conservative 
and she held herself stiffly. When she sang you felt she 
wanted to put her hands behind her back, but had been told 
not to. Her voice was pretty good, clear and true. But she 
hadn't the faintest idea how to put a song over. She must have 
been one of those perpetual voice students, the kind who is 
asked to sing at parties and in the church choir. How she 
came to be on the stage singing "Ave Maria" for Zane Coch- 
rane, I don't know. I hoped they wouldn't let her finish, but 
they did. 

I went back to my text. When you're out of the habit of 
study as I was it comes slow. My test of whether or not I've 
grasped a point is, am I able to rephrase it. Satisfied that I'd 
gotten the idea, I was about to move on to the next paragraph 
when I noticed that that girl was still on stage. Zane had called 
in Wardrobe and they'd put some kind of fancy bra on her 
and a short, stand-out skirt you could see through. Stan Gray- 
son and Klemmer and Max and the writers were the audi- 
ence. The word must have gone out to play it straight. They 
were looking wise and solemnly nodding their heads, not a 
guffaw in the carload. 

Zane was really hamming it up with this girl. He was giving 
her tips on how to sell a song. 

"You got to loosen up, see." He did a slow grind by way of 
demonstration. "You got something to sell," he said, wiggling 
his butt, " 'personality'!" 

I wished Zane would let up. I couldn't tell if he were play- 



ing It for laughs or whether the big oaf was really trying to 
help the kid. Clowning went with everything he did, even 
when he was most sincere. 

But if Zane didn't understand that the girl was ready to 
sink through the floor, the row of sophisticates in the audi- 
ence understood. Saltzmann dropped a slow wink in the di- 
rection of Max Strauss. Calculus never seemed so direct and 
uncomplicated: disgusted, I returned to my book. 

The incident of the girl singer was terminated by the re- 
turn of the crew and the farce called rehearsal resumed, Zane 
kidded and carried on boisterously between bits but then 
lapsed into complete apathy as soon as they returned to the 
script. It was murder, and we were all relieved when it was 
over. I had a feeling that Zane might be looking around for 
me; I got out fast. 

I met Mary a block away as we had arranged. Mrs. Bronson 
was looking after Kim. It was a Jimmy evening for her. For 
me it was one of those evenings that . . . 

We didn't do anything special Grabbed a bite in a drive-in. 
Rode around. I was careful not to come anywhere near the 
subject on my mind. She'd asked for time and she'd have it, 
all she wanted. Right now I was around, that's all. 

We came out south of Playa Del Rey. There were beach 
shacks with an occasional oil well pumping at their rear. We 
turned into a gravel road and crossed a lagoon, or maybe it 
was a drainage ditch. In the dark with the moon shining on 
it, what did it matter? 

We continued through Santa Monica, the surf was con- 
sumed in night. But the sound of it lured us out of the car. 
The sand was cold. Vast fields of ocean threw their harvest of 
white-sheafed spray onto the beach. I traced her initials 
and mine. I combined them and then enclosed them in a 
large octagonal figure. 

"What did you make?" Mary asked. 
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"I thought they needed a house," I said, pointing to the 
initials. 

"But what a strange shape for a house. It looks more like a 
prism." 

"An octagon is a good shape for a house if it's smack on top 
of a mountain or in the middle of an island. Which are the 
only two places worth having a house in my opinion." And I 
spun a small fantasy about the two intertwined initials that 
were housekeeping in an octagonal dream. 

I enjoyed my own improvisation. But another part of me 
sat back and wondered at the goddamned fool drawing pic- 
tures in the sand. This Pete was acutely aware of Mary's hair 
wisping and blowing against his cheek, and the feel of her 
against his chest. He remembered only too well that he'd had 
her in bed. What was this fancy buildup, this adolescent 
sparring? We'd been through it, past it, she'd been in my bed, 
for Christ's sake! 

When we'd talked it out the other night, it had made a cer- 
tain amount of sense. But here and now it made no sense 
whatever. I was baffled by the play element, playing at love. 
A game. Rules that hemmed you in. Sure I enjoyed my own 
inventions, but at the same time they irritated the hell out 
of me. 

I was explaining the solar heating system of the house 
that lay under my hand. "We can cook by it if we're smart." 

"We . . ." She let the word sort of linger between us. I 
felt she had given me an opening, that the taboos were off, the 
game over. The hell with honor-bright. I kissed her and held 
her. And as I did I remembered every inch of her. 

After a while she got to her feet and pulled me with her. 

"What can I do with you?" she said, only half protesting. 

Her hand was cold. I put it in my pocket and we walked 
up the beach. I was in no hurry now. The night was right. 
The portents were right. Her hand, warm now, but still ly- 



ing deep in my jacket pocket. Her voice, laughing over ordi- 
nary words and me laughing back for no reason. 

I told her my various devices to keep tabs on her during 
rehearsal, how I'd gone up to the control room simply be- 
cause it gave me a view of the wings where I knew she'd be. 

"Oh, Pete," she said suddenly, "I wish you'd been there. It 
was during the camera break. Zane gave the most terrible ex- 
hibition. He picked on one of the kids auditioning. One of 
the girl singers. He baited her and embarrassed her. It was 
awful. If you'd been there you'd have socked him right in the 
jaw. And that would have been fine, a good way to get off the 
show." 

That really got me. I was sore. Unreasonably. As though 
she was deliberately needling me. 

Unaware of any reaction on my part, she went on elabo- 
rating. "It was such a typical instance. If you'd seen it, every- 
thing I've been saying about Zane would have been plain. 
You would have seen what he is. He got this poor kid on the 
stage, she wasn't like the others, you could see that right 
away. She w$ only about seventeen. But that didn't bother 
Zane. He had Wardrobe outfit her in some scanty deal that 
passed as a costume. And then he got up there with bumps 
and grinds and told her that was the way to sell a song. c just 
do what I do.' And the poor kid didn't know which way to 
look. She was dying, you could see it. Zane kept on and 
on, anything for a laugh. I couldn't watch it. I went to lunch 
early." 

I guess I could have passed the whole thing off. But it was 
me she was attacking. I was there. I didn't hit him. I didn't 
even consider hitting him. After all, what had he done that 
was so vicious? It was at worst nothing but the usual horsing 
around. "He was probably just trying to help the girl," I said. 

"Help her? Pete, if you'd seen it! Her embarrassment, 
and the way he kept egging her on." 
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"Yon don't know what his motive was. Maybe he " 

"Motive," Mary said scornfully, "he has one motive for 
everything he does. A laugh. Don't you understand, he did it 
for laughs. Oh yes, I forgot to say, the song she auditioned was 
<Ave Maria.' " 

"Served her right," I said. 

Mary must have taken her hand out of my jacket some 
time back, but I just noticed it. 

"Pete, why do you say things like that! You weren't there. 
You can't possibly know what I mean." 

Compelled by a common consent, we turned and started 
back. At midnight a beach is a desolate stretch of wasteland. 
Mary didn't stop. She didn't look at me, but when she spoke 
her voice was reflective. "You were there, weren't you, Pete." 
It was not a question, more a statement of fact that I cor- 
roborated. 

"I was there." 

When we pulled up about one in front of the duplex, she 
turned to me. She held me almost convulsively . I bent over 
her. The kiss she returned was desperate. I couldn't see her 
face, it was filled with shadows. She wrenched herself away 
and said good night on the other side of the door. 

I drove off with no idea where I was going except it wasn't 
home. No sleep for me tonight, and I decided suddenly 
there'd be none for Hal or Linda either. 

I stopped for a bottle of bourbon and headed west. Finally 
made the Palisades, but I swear Sunset had developed an addi- 
tional mile of curves. There were no lights in the Swanson 
house. They were developing the respectable married-couple 
habit of getting to bed by midnight. I'd shake them out of 
that. 

I jammed my finger in the bell. Waited and did it again. 

"All right! For Christ's sake!" Hal opened the door with a 
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bathrobe half-pulled on over striped pajamas. "You?" he 
said. "Don't you know it's two in the morning?" 

I lifted the bourbon out of the paper bag and it effectively 
forestalled any further blasting. 

"Is that who I think it is?" Linda appeared from the hall 
wearing the identical terrycloth robe. She went for these 
cute ideas. Towels marked His and Hers, and names on the 
matchbooks. "Say, do you know what time it is?" 

Hal waved the bottle. "Don't be too hard on him, dear." 

"What's the matter with you two anyway?" I said. "You 
getting into a rut or something? Time was when things didn't 
get going till about now." 

"We were all a hell of a lot younger," Hal said, "and there 
was no laundromat." 

"No," I said, "I refuse. You think I drove thirty miles to 
listen to you moan how you clean the lint out and fix the 
door catches and put washers in the faucets and the solenoid 
burned out again? Not on your life." 

"Well, what did you drive thirty miles and get us out of 
bed for?" Hal growled. 

"To talk about myself, naturally." 

"Naturally." Linda brought glasses. "Well," she said, "give. 
Are you in a jam or in love?" 

"Is there a difference?" I laughed. But I couldn't go on. I'd 
come to talk it out, to make Hal and Linda agree that I was 
right and Mary all wrong. But suddenly I couldn't even men- 
tion her name to them. 

They looked at me expectantly. I lifted my glass. "We're 
celebrating. I've been promoted to the Number One camera. 
If Tom's got Susie in his life, I've got a Zoomar." 

"What's so special about a Zoomar?" Hal wanted to know. 
"I thought you were in a technical job like an assembly line 
in an auto factory. Wasn't that the guff you were giving us?" 

I realized I'd shifted my point of view one hundred eighty 
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degrees since that other night and I could understand Hal's 
skepticism. So I tried to make fiim see the difference be- 
tween the pace of the ordinary cameraman's job and mine 
that was fireworks. "In Taegu we went on nerves and got to 
like it. That's why the laundromat drives you nuts. Almost 
anything would. We were geared to something else, tuned 
high and stretched taut. Believe me, Hal, when I tell you 
every Zane Cochrane show we put on has all the elements of 
combat in it." 

I wished Mary were here, at last I had the right way to ex- 
plain it to her. The show to me was a series of challenges. She 
took too long a view. She wanted to know what it was all for. 
Then you had to answer honestly, "Nothing, just a few 
laughs." The trouble is Mary believes nonsense is for kid 
parties and when you've had a glass too much. She doesn't 
see it as a way of life. We know it is, Hal and I ... and Zane 
too. It didn't take Korea to teach him. He was born knowing 
it. 

To Mary it's outrageous that the lives of seventy-five peo- 
ple depend on a half-hour of nonsense. But when you've seen 
what the lives of people can depend on, nonsense is no worse 
than anything else. 

I had felt like this once before and I recognized the sen- 
sation. It had a name, the leans. It happens when you 
straighten out from a bank because your instruments tell you 
to. But you're split in two. Your eye, brain, hands, feet, obey 
the instruments. But the rest of you tries to compensate. 
So you begin to lean sideways in your seat. You're trying to 
keep yourself upright, what your body feels is upright 
. . . what Mary feels is upright. . . . After twenty minutes 
you look as if you're trying to pick something off the floor. If 
you don't break it, you give in and "level" your wings. And 
that's the last thing you do. 

The answer is you make an effort of will, you see things 
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in their true perspective, without emotion. You look at the 
instruments and say, "They're right and this peculiar feeling 
I've got in my stomach that we're upside down, that's wrong. 
That's emotion." All this stuff about Zane emotion. 

What do the instruments say? It's a good job. Mary's a great 
girl. Where's the conflict? 

So, that settled, I drained my glass and stood up. 

The Swansons urged me to spend the night but I'd already 
tried their couch. The divisions in it and me didn't match. 

I said good night and drove home with a quiet mind. 

There is always a lot of coffee-break hassling over who 
really runs television: the stars, the networks, the agencies, 
the advertisers. The real dictators, however, are the clock 
and the calendar. The harried prayer of the TV producer 
or director is for an eighth day in the week, or failing that, at 
least a skty-five-minute hour. Even a surgeon can operate ten 
minutes late without losing the patient, but our show must 
come to you in its final shape 8:00 P.M. Sunday night to the 
second, or we're dead. In motion pictures if the leading 
player is ill or absent the producer can suspend shooting and, 
at the cost of some few extra thousand dollars, bring in the 
picture a week or so late. When our star fails to show up on 
Sunday four hours before air time we have three hours and 
fifty-nine minutes to find him, and that's all. 

We were all there for the final rehearsal. Of course we were 
there. It was our jobs. But no Zane Cochrane. He had finally 
come through on his repeated threat to make them "get an- 
other boy." Unfortunately, at three o'clock Sunday afternoon 
no other boys of sufficient star magnitude were to be found. 
Ward had the rest of us, actors and crew, go through the 
motions of rehearsing while Grayson, Klemmer, and I don't 
know who else, combed the city for Zane. 

Remembering the uninterested way he had walked 
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through the part the day before, I didn't think they'd find 
him. Neither had I forgotten what he told me Thursday, "Be- 
lieve me, Pete, this ain't what you're gonna see Sunday." I 
wondered what thirty million people would find flickering 
on their picture tubes at eight o'clock tonight scenes of 
natural grandeur with organ music in the background, most 
likely. 

Both Grayson and Klemmer had radiotelephones in their 
cars. They reported to Forbes Merrill, who passed the bad 
news on to Wendell Ward, who bled all over the control 
room, and so the word finally sifted down to us. The amateur 
detectives had called every whorehouse in the metropolitan 
area, they had been in and out of no less than sixty-five bars, 
checked all the miniature golf courses and fire houses, beat 
the shrubbery on the Huntley Hills Golf Course behind 
Zane's property, and even opened the safe in Klemmer's office 
where they thought a suicidal maniac might immure himself. 

Still no Zane Cochrane. 

An hour before air time, Stan Grayson received a call on 
his car phone. It was from a little boy in a candy store at 
Muscle Beach. He said a man gave him a dime to make the 
call: the message was that Mr. Cochrane would like to go to 
the studio, could someone pick him up? 

"Was the man Zane Cochrane?" Grayson demanded. 

"Gosh, I don't know," the kid said. "If he was, I'm going 
back and get his autograph." 

Stan, with a motorcycle policeman clearing the way, got 
down there in five minutes, and there was Zane walking bare- 
foot in the surf. 

Now they had him in the dressing room, taking sips of 
oxygen to quiet his stomach, while Phil Curry read him the 
script aloud to impress it on his mind, and little Ray Metzger 
put the key lines in the idiot board. 

As Danny said to me over the cue system: "They can get 



him out on the stage, but when we go on, who's going to hold 
him up? " 

It was clear that this was the end of Zane Cochrane. The 
corporation would collect their last forty-five grand, but for 
Zane himself it would be finis. You don't live down passing 
out in front of thirty million people. The popular, lovable, 
sympathetic Zane Cochrane was about to retch into living 
rooms from California to New York, and I didn't think they'd 
invite him back. 

But I felt kind of sorry. I never bought the popular picture 
of Zane, the sweet, boyish pal of all the world. This I knew 
was publicity, and pretty primitive propaganda at that. But 
neither did I buy the picture lithographed and distributed by 
Stan Grayson, Max Strauss, Morrie Saltzmann, and company: 
Zane Cochrane the vicious rat. I thought I knew the man him- 
self by now a guy not out to save the world but neither 
particularly anxious to harm anyone, who liked to laugh and 
hear other people laugh and wasn't too highbrow about how 
he got those laughs. If he worked in a filling station he'd be 
the kind of joker who'd put a whistle in your exhaust pipe so 
that when you took off you'd think the cops were chasing you. 
Sometimes I thought he'd have been better off in a filling 
station. But while I knew he was no brain and didn't have 
what Wendell Ward would consider culture, I didn't rate 
him as the kind who would chicken out. What I was about to 
see wouldn't be pleasant. 

I didn't see it. 

It didn't happen. 

What happened was one of the most amazing things ever to 
hit television. The boys on the inside are still talking about 
it. 

Probably at home you didn't catch on to what was actually 
taking place. After all, you didn't know the history of the 
past six days. You didn't know that the show for that night was 
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supposed to be the sentimental tale of a man trying to adopt 
an orphan. You didn't know it and so you didn't miss it. But 
we had been rehearsing that sloppy story day after day, and it 
hit us like a tank-busting rocket when five seconds after he 
stepped on stage Zane threw the script out of the window and 
went on with something else. 

Threw the script out of the window is a trade expression, 
but in this case it was literally true. Zane saw Ray Metzger 
licking his fingers and trembling as he adjusted the first idiot 
board next to my camera. Zane walked up, going completely 
out of focus, took the card with his opening lines on it and 
sailed it into the orchestra. "We won't need it tonight," he 
said. You probably heard that, and if so it was your only clue. 
Because from then on Zane put on a show that rocked them 
from coast to coast. 

They never opened the curtain. The sets behind it had 
nothing to do with what he was doing, so what was the use of 
showing them? Monica Evans waited five minutes for her cue 
that was supposed to come in the first five seconds. Finally 
she gave up and sat down in the wings, enjoying herself as 
part of the audience, laughing till she had to hold her stomach 
and turn away. The rest of the cast was there too, being en- 
tertained as never before in their lives, and going to get a 
check for it too, which undoubtedly made it that much more 
enjoyable. As for Wendell Ward, he quit cold. I could hear 
strange, strangled noises in my headset, whether he was weep- 
ing or cursing wasn't quite clear; but Jim Curnmings told me: 
"He's all yours, Pete. We're just pulling the other cameras 
back out of the way. Whatever he does, stick with him." 

I had the pusher back us up the rarnp. I got Zane into 
focus and I kept him in my finder for thirty minutes. And in 
spite of the sixty million things I had to do with my hands, 
my feet, my eyes, during most of that time I was laughing 
myself sick. 



They told me later that much of the stuff Zane did he had 
done before, on the vaudeville stage, in theaters, at parties. 
Maybe. All I know is that he created half an hour of comedy 
right there under everyone's eyes, monologues, pantomime 
bits, characterizations, satires on simple things like watching 
the fights or raiding the icebox, gibberish poems in an out- 
landish accent, ice skating on imaginary ice and falling through 
it, blowing a trumpet through the wrong end, step- 
ping on gum and trying to get it off his shoe, tying his laces 
together and falling flat on his back. He did it without any 
help, without a script, without supporting actors, without 
sets, without props except for what he had in his pocket. He 
paced it so perfectly that when it came time to cut to the com- 
mercial at precisely 8:09 P.M., he had just come to the payoff 
of a bit. He wasn't drunk, he wasn't sick, he wasn't dopy. Not 
at all* He commanded that stage and he commanded the audi- 
ence, two hundred and fifty of them there in the flesh and, I 
am certain, every one of you millions at home- You wouldn't 
be human if you didn't laugh your heart out that night. Be- 
cause the man was funny. He was never that funny before or 
since. But that's no criticism. That night he had something 
that doesn't come often. 

My job was to keep him in the viewfinder. It was the tough- 
est task and most fun I've ever had. We never had the faintest 
idea which way he was going next, and sometimes I don't 
think he had. But my men were as exhilarated as I was, and 
we snapped that camera around like a toy. You know, a 
pilot has a kinesthetic sense that goes right out to his wing- 
tips and tail surfaces. The feel of the stick in your hand, the 
pedals against your feet, most of all the seat against your seat 
tell you what's doing outside in the airflow. And frequently 
you do the right thing before you even think it. Same thing 
that night. The only thing that connected me with Zane 
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Cochrane was some tenuous radiation called light-waves that 
bounced off him, went through the optical system of my 
camera, was converted to electrical energy on the mosaic 
plate, and wound up a tiny, moving figure on the picture tube 
of my viewfinder. Yet there was that inexplicable, kinesthetic 
connection between his actions and my reactions. I sensed 
without knowing how when he was going to jump and when 
he was going to fall and my camera turned before he did. 

I could have played it safe. Got him in the center of a wide 
shot and stayed back. Framed him with plenty of air, safety 
margin for his errors and mine. Only I didn't. Because he 
didn't intend to make any errors that night, and neither did 
1. 1 came in for close-ups of his face and small-scale business 
with his fingers. Then I'd feel a fall coming and zoom back 
like mad to catch it. Then get him in a tight waist shot 
for the next three lines, and tilt down to pick up the gum-on- 
the-shoe routine, pan with him hopping, come up for his 
grimace of disgust, go back for a full shot so you the viewer 
could orient yourself in the situation, focus on the imaginary 
bit of gum he was shaking off his finger, get his face, get his 
laugh, get that huge expression of enjoyment that above all 
was what put the show over. 

I couldn't have done it without the Zoomar lens. This is 
the nearest thing to the human eye, which can look at a sail- 
boat out in the bay and then at a hangnail on your finger and 
have them both in focus. With an ordinary turret head and 
its complement of four fixed focus lenses, I would have 
twisted my arm off shifting from the ninety to the telephoto 
to the wide angle and back, and I wouldn't have got the re- 
sults. But now on the Zoomar I saw for the first time what 
television could be, what it should be. 

A new kind of photography, not simply a low-grade mo- 
tion picture. 
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What I was doing up there was photographing something 
spontaneous, something that was happening right this min- 
ute, unpremeditated, unrehearsed living. 

There flashed through my mind the things I really enjoyed 
watching on TV: the political conventions, the basketball 
g^mes, the fights, "Meet the Press." That was where televi- 
sion was at its best. Not competing with the movie studios to 
turn out a standard mixture of sentiment and violence, but 
reporting unpredictable fact. 

This sort of television hadn't even been tapped yet. The 
possibilities crowded into my mind, I almost yelled out loud 
as I tightened my grip on the focusing knob, the audience 
suddenly went wild, applauding and cheering, and Zane 
stood there drinking it in. I glanced at the studio clock. The 
half-hour was up, we were off the air. 

Zane ironically introduced the producer and writers and 
thanked them "for making tonight's show possible." They 
acted pretty sheepish, but he made them stand up in their 
places in the audience and take bows. I jumped off the cam- 
era and ran up to Zane. "It went out over the air the way you 
did it. I didn't miss a shot." 

He winked at me. "I showed those s.o.b.'s, didn't I?" 

The stage was full of people, members of the show and 
spectators crowding up from the audience. The ushers were 
helpless. Everyone insisted on congratulating Zane person- 
ally. 

I helped move the camera to a safe place and bedded it 
down for the night. Then I looked up Jim Cummings. I told 
him my idea for the new television, which was nothing more 
than going out on a truck with a Zoomar and showing you at 
home what goes on in the world. The Mobile Camera, I 
named it. 

Jim said yes, that sounded like a good idea, sort of a docu- 
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mentary, one of the local stations was doing something like 
it, "City at Night," he had a dinner date, he'd see me on 
Tuesday, wasn't that a great show Zane put on tonight? I was 
a little sore; he didn't act as if he had heard what Fd told 
him. 

I pushed through the crowd to Zane. I elbowed the auto- 
graph fiends out of the way and cut off Laurie Sutton's bab- 
bling. 

"I've got a great idea, Zane." 

"Let's hear it," he said, and we stepped behind a flat. 

I told him, and he reacted. Naturally he grabbed it for 
himself, but I didn't mind that. What lifted me the way I'd 
been lifted during the performance was his enthusiasm, the 
way he flashed out in twenty different directions developing 
the thing. "Mobile Camera, huh? Right out in the middle of 
the street? You hit it on the head, Pete. And I'll star in it. 
Like tonight. Make it up as I go along, throw in the things I 
do. Just set me down in the middle of a street and I'll take it 
from there. I can do a million things. People looking in store 
windows, I'll do the whole bit. I can even do the dummies in- 
side looking out at the people. Give me one of those little for- 
eign cars and I'll do a routine on that, getting in and out, get- 
ting stuck in the seat, driving under a horse, the whole bit. 
Or we can go into a hotel lobby and do all the different things 
that happen in a hotel. No rehearsal. We just talk to the peo- 
ple that are there. What do you need scripts for, and a di- 
rector? We show what happens that's all. That's it, Pete, you 
hit it on the head. We'll turn this industry upside down. We're 
partners in this deal, if that's okay with you? I'll sell it to the 
network and we'll knock 'em dead." 

We shook on it. I went out into the hall and found Mary. I 
said, "It's my considered opinion that you deserve the best 
man around, a guy who has the world by the tail and is ready 
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to toss it over his left shoulder. Tonight I'm that man. So 
you're marrying me." 

She didn't say she was a girl who Hked to be consulted. She 
didn't say anything. She looked up at me sweetly and possibly 
a little awed. I put my arm around her. 
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We would have been married the same night except for lack 
of a ring, a minister, and blood tests. We did go to Mary's 
apartment at once and give Kim the news. 

It's a ticklish situation marrying a child's mother, but to 
me the worst thing you can do is be cute about it and ask the 
child's permission. I know according to the book she's sup- 
posed to say, "It's about time," and fling her chubby little 
arms around your neck. But suppose she f ails to read it off the 
idiot board, and gives you a flat "No." What do you do then? 
Well, you do what you intended to do anyway, and you show 
her you weren't sincere about consulting her, that you don't 
give a damn .for her wishes, in short that she can't trust you. 
And that's the end of your happy marriage. 



I felt that Kim and I were pretty good friends and that she 
would pass me. But I couldn't be sure. Had I been Ramar of 
the Jungle or Roy Rogers I would have had no misgivings, 
but I was only a cameraman and hadn't shot a tiger or cattle 
rustler in years. So I put it to her this way, "Your Mummy and 
I are getting married. Do you think you're old enough to go to 
the wedding?" Now she had a decision to make, but one that 
wouldn't change my fate. After much consideration she came 
to the conclusion that she was old enough and so was her doll 
Susan, and what would they wear? 

Mary and I gave a big sigh of relief and three days later the 
state of California also okayed the deal. I bought Mary two 
rings; I didn't think it fair because she had consented to a 
quick marriage for her to miss out on being engaged. I bought 
these rings by the ordinary process of going with Mary to a 
jeweler's store, although everyone on the show told me later 
I was out of my mind, they could have gotten the identical 
rings for me for half-price. 

You see, at the time, we didn't let any of them know. 

I can't tell you exactly why we were so secretive. Possibly 
we felt that we might jinx it. Advance boasting was very com- 
mon around rehearsal, and performance rarely followed. Don 
Brody came in and announced to all within earshot that he 
was breaking the cigarette habit. He made quite a ceremony 
out of giving his gold cigarette case to his partner Sid Samuel- 
son, because he no longer had any need for it. He carried 
matches though to show his strength of will. He'd be ready 
to light an acquaintance's cigarette without succumbing to 
temptation himself. For a whole day he lectured us all on the 
delights of breathing pure air again, on the vigor coursing 
through his nicotine-free body, on the sense of power the con- 
queror of a vicious habit feels. Next day he was smoking, and 
we saw why he'd given the cigarette case to his partner: 
Sid was the only one who would return it to him. It was a 
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harmless failure and no one kidded about it more good- 
naturedly than Don. 

This was typical But it wasn't for us. So we were married, 
with Hal and Linda as witnesses and Mrs. Bronson sitting 
with Jimmy and Kim in the back of the minister's study, 
all three of them with their mouths hanging open. 

I discovered that Mary had a mother and father living in 
Pittsburgh. They sent us a very nice automatic toaster as a 
wedding present, and a note saying they would love to visit us 
in the near future. 

Mary said they would never come. "My father is a painting 
contractor and he's done pretty well. But he never does well 
enough to satisfy himself, and so he can't afford the trip. If 
they didn't come out to see Kim when she was born, they 
won't come for us. I made one trip back home three years ago, 
by bus, with Kim in my lap. Now it's their turn." Mary 
thought it over for a while. "I would like to see Mother, but 
you see, if they don't waste money on foolish trips now, then 
when Dad retires they'll be able to travel all over the world." 

"We'll go to Pittsburgh," I said. "Don't forget, you're now 
married to a man who owns his own plane. One-third of it 
anyway." 

"You're sweet, Pete," she said, "but honestly, sometimes it 
makes me sore. Dad is nearly sixty. What's he waiting 
for?" 

"Well, you know, it's the modern credo, secure your future. 
They even have a new life insurance policy they sell to people 
over sixty-five. When you reach eighty-five it's paid up and 
you can really have a ball." 

"Promise me," she said, "that we'll live our life as it comes. 
Sometimes you think you have fifty years ahead of you and the 
next moment you're dead." 

I gave her a little hug and felt a shiver go over her. I didn't 
want to ask about him, not right now anyway. But as for us 



living a day at a rime, I was all for that. Most of us who came 
back from the war had come around to that philosophy. 

Mary and I certainly didn't try to save up for our old age. 
First thing we did, even before we were married, was go 
house hunting. If you'd asked me the week before what was 
the last thing in the world I wanted, I might have said a 
house. But suddenly I wanted it very much. It must be a 
primordial instinct: a man has his mate and his young and he 
looks around for a cave to hide them in. Exactly this sense of 
fierce protectiveness appeared in me. Where from? I 
wouldn't know. Probably Nature mailed it to me special de- 
livery the day I proposed. 

Modem architecture can give you every variant on the cave 
imaginable, but one other atavism survives. A man wants a 
fire in his dwelling. When we found a house with two fire- 
places, one in the living room and one in the bedroom, I was 
sold. Mary liked it for more sensible reasons: a big enclosed 
backyard, nice trees, hardwood floors, place for a washing 
machine in the pantry, picture windows, sliding glass doors 
opening on to the garden, and so on. I looked at those stone 
fireplaces and said, "This is for me." It was the middle of No- 
vember, a little nip in the air at night, and I thought, we'll 
get a couple of big leather chairs and put them in front of the 
fire, toast our feet, sip coif ee, and be lords of all we survey. Oh, 
yes, and our eldest can be firing away at the bad men on TV 
at the other end of the room where it won't disturb us too 
much but where we'll know she is busy and happy. 

Stone fireplaces, leather chairs by now you'll be adding 
these up in your head and saying, where did the money come 
from? Well, that was the rub. All this was a lot more than we 
had any business spending. 

Mary was concerned, a little. But I jollied her out of it. I 
told her we lived in a wonderful age, when the only prerequi- 
site for opening a charge account was to have already opened 



other charge accounts elsewhere. The great rule of credit is 
that the more you owe the more you can get. When I first 
came out of the Air Force I had the bad habifof paying cash 
for everything. I had a plausible if unconventional reason for 
this. By my arithmetic if you paid twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars for a two thousand dollar car it cost you four hundred 
dollars extra, no matter how many months it was spread over. 
Many, many salesmen tried to show me the flaw in my calcula- 
tions, but I stuck to my guns and ,paid cash. So w r hen I 
married Mary and we went to open a charge account at the 
furniture store, I knew I would be of no help. As I expected, 
the credit manager asked me if I had any other accounts, if I 
had bought my car on time, if I owed on a television set or 
refrigerator, in short where were my coupon books? I had 
none. I told him. I had no debts. 

"In that case you have no credit," the manager said 
bluntly. 

"I realize that/' I said. "Fortunately my wife is in debt up 
to her ears." 

Mary produced coupon books by the handful and we were 
saved. Where a moment before they were getting ready to 
throw me out of the store, they now let us purchase a com- 
plete bedroom set and begin the payments in February. 

Like Hal, I had saved money while I was in the service. 
When he sunk his in the laundromat I thought pretty dull. 
Mine would go for something worthwhile, a trip to Tahiti for 
instance. Well, Tahiti got tired waiting. It came looking for 
me. 

We made our tropical paradise right there in Los Angeles 
at the end of Mandeville Canyon. We planted banana palms 
and rice paper trees. We put a bird of paradise where we 
could see it from the living room windows, and Mary insisted 
on sitting there the same night and looking. I hadn't the 
heart to tell her it wouldn't bloom for three years. 



In the front I put in dichondra, elephant ears, and little 
rubber trees, and around the whole thing we started a euca- 
lyptus hedge that would blot out the road, the cars, the lights, 
the whole damn city. When everything came up and this 
took a little imagination because the lawn was as yet pure 
manure we would be in the South Seas. 

This was fine. The male, Pete Munger, issued forth each 
morning into the metropolitan jungle, where he fought tooth 
and claw with the traffic, the smog, and the cameras. If hunt- 
ing was good, twice a month he'd bring home to his females 
the carcass of one of the typical fauna abounding in these 
parts, a juicy, pale green check. But they, the mate and the 
young one, were to stay in their hideaway and make believe 
there was no jungle and no battle for survival, but just sun and 
sky and banana palms. 

I know it's supposed to be dangerous to plan a make- 
believe world. It's sort of defying fate. But I consciously set 
about doing it for Mary and Kim. That's why our house was 
so isolated to begin with, and why we were determined to 
cut it off even more thoroughly by trees and plants. This was 
what Mary had always dreamed of for herself and Earn. I 
made it for them. 

The day we were married she quit work. It's considered 
medieval now for a wife to stay home, and you can pick up 
almost any copy of a slick magazine to prove to you that a 
woman can be a wonderful wife and mother while welding 
airplanes or wrestling a typewriter. I guess I hereby convict 
myself of being old-fashioned, hidebound, and impervious to 
progress. So be it. I told Mary that for the next fifty years at 
least I would be strong enough to support her, and ten chil- 
dren if she felt like it. She was to stay in the paradise and see 
that the nightingales were singing and the roses blooming 
when I got home. 

I was dead serious about this. The magic of the first days 
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of marriage evaporates all too easily. The moment you feel 
that you have been behaving like silly children and now is the 
time to act sensibly, the best part of love is gone. While I 
wanted Mary to stay home, that doesn't mean I intended 
making a housewife out of her. Even worse than the female 
welder is the dame who is simply another attachment to the 
carpet sweeper. I don't know about other men, but a guy 
like me doesn't give a rap whether the kitchen floor was 
mopped five times today or not at all, provided there's a fire 
in the fireplace and some flowers from the garden on the 
table. And I don't want to see my child spic-and-span, I want 
to see her muddy and happy. As for my wife, she can leave 
the beds unmade if she's spent the afternoon sewing up a 
nifty negligee or reading an article on something interesting 
for us to talk about at dinner. After all, when you get into 
bed, which is the only time I notice it and the only time it's 
useful, it is at that moment unmade, so what did you gain by 
making it in the first place? Mary tells me this is a typical 
reaction from the millions of hospital corners I've smoothed 
in my day. But she's only had the benefit of my theories for 
a short while, and I still hope to convert her. 

I have a number of other fixed ideas on what a home 
should be like. So has Kim. 

She said, "This is such a happy home I would like to have a 
turtle." 

I figured it wouldn't break me to support a turtle too, so I 
bought one, about the size of a small ashtray. 

Kim was overwhelmed when she saw that it was alive. It 
turned out that all she had expected was a toy, and she would 
pretend it was alive. 

She named the turtle Range Rider and we made him a 
home in a dishpan with a rock in the middle for his sunbaths. 

We had a picnic dinner in our living room. I'd call it a 
shishkebab if I weren't afraid the Armenians would rise and 
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slaughter me. On the skewer I arranged alternate chunks of 
steak, onion, Canadian bacon, and sausage. Kim and Mary 
thought it delicious, 

I asked Mary how her day had gone. 

"Wonderful I cultivated around the fuchsias and gave the 
whole flower bed a dose of liquid fertilizer. I hemmed eight 
more drapes and did the pipe-organ pleats on two. Then Kim 
roped me into a game. She was the beautiful princess and I 
was a young lad you know, from her storybooks. Anyway, 
she told me to admire her and then say, 'Oh, Princess, you are 
the loveliest maiden in all the world.' I admired her and said: 

" Oh, Princess, you are the loveliest maiden in all the 
world. 

" Now Mummy, she says, say who you are, the Prince of 
Upper Egypt. 

" Oh, maiden, I am the Prince of Upper Egypt. 

" Now Mummy, she says, ask me to marry you. 

" Oh, loveliest maiden in all the world, will you marry 
me? Then she sticks her little nose in the air and says, No!" 

"No? "I echoed. 

"That's right," Mary said. "She was just as snooty as could 
be. I had to ask her five times, and then the reason finally 
came out. I was the Prince of Upper Egypt and she was the 
Queen of Lower Egypt, and she couldn't leave her people in 
Lower Egypt to go to Upper Egypt, and she wouldn't ask me 
to leave my people in Upper Egypt to go to Lower Egypt, and 
finally we solved the problem by having all the people in 
Lower Egypt go to Upper Egypt, and then we got married 
and it was time for a glass of milk." Mary finished a little 
breathlessly. "She's a doll." 

"You are too," I said and kissed her. 

We didn't go away for an official honeymoon. We were 
having it right there in that house. Only once Mary said a 
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little wistfully that when summer came and I had my 
vacation we'd climb a waterfall together. 

Was that all? I smiled over her shoulder as I held her. I'd 
find a way to give her her wish now. 



ten 



We were riding a tail wind. 

There are times in life when nothing can stop you, when 
you pass the rest of the striving crowd as if they were standing 
still. Ability, determination, hard work that's all very well. 
It's the kick in the behind that luck gives you that sends you 
to the top. 

Zane was so happy about my job on his ad-lib performance 
that he ordered the agency to get me more money. 

Stan Grayson told me about it. 

"That's good news," I said. "I'm a married man. I can use a 



raise." 



"A raise!" he said "Do you know how much this 'raise' 
is?" 



"No." 

"The raise alone is more than your present salary. You see, 
in Zane Cochrane's view of money the smallest denomination 
is a hundred dollars." He went on to say that the network 
had absolutely refused to double my pay, saying it would 
completely wreck their relations with the other employees 
in the engineering department. "So from now on your check 
comes from the Forbes Merrill Company." 

"That's okay with me, Mr. Grayson." 

"Look, Pete," he said, giving me a thin smile, "You don't 
have to call anybody Mister around here any more," 

Mary had been of the opinion that Zane wouldn't take too 
kindly to our marriage, and this action of his floored her. 

"I can't believe I was wrong about him," she said. "But 
well, it was the most wonderful, generous thing I ever heard 
of." 

"I've arrived," I said. "Not only does it make me impor- 
tant, but it makes the job of cameraman important, like it 
always was in motion pictures. You'll see. We'll change this 
whole television industry before we're done." 

Recognition of my new status came from Phil Curry in one 
of his last official acts as producer. He arranged for free Cokes 
to be delivered monthly to my house. This had been strictly 
the prerogative of the producer, director, and writers up till 
now. I learned that the bottles were not a bribe for a plug on 
the air as is the case with other products. The gentlemanly 
Coca-Cola company would keep us in Cokes for the rest of 
our lives provided we simply avoided mention of Pepsi-Cola 
on our show. 

"Good luck, Pete," Curry smiled. "That show nailed down 
your job and it blew mine sky-high. I'm on my way back 
East." 

I expressed sympathy and offered to buy him a drink. 

"Why buy anything? " Curry pulled a bottle of Old Forester 
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out of the files. "This is still left over from when Zane men- 
tioned Dr. ScholTs corn plasters." 

"This can't hurt you," I said hopefully. "I mean, Zane 
throwing out your situation comedy was his own idea. You 
can't be held responsible." 

"The defeat was Forbes Merrill's, but he's got to hold 
someone responsible. He swore to the sponsors that he'd con- 
vince Zane. You've got to remember that Forbes takes a worse 
beating than any of us. Around here he's the big boss, he 
sions the checks. But when he goes into the Foam building 
you know they own a whole block of aluminum and glass in 
the middle of New York City they all wipe their feet on 
him. His only value is that he discovered Zane Cochrane ten 
years ago and signed him to a partnership contract. Of 
course Zane's split keeps getting bigger and bigger. Not that 
it's in the contract, but Zane keeps demanding it. And if you 
don't meet his demands he has a bad habit of hiding under 
the Santa Monica pier and there's no show. To the sponsors 
Forbes says that Zane is just a little tempermental, all stars 
are, he can handle him. Well, he couldn't. To you and to 
the audience that show Zane put on was great. Not to the 
sponsor. To the sponsor it was a flagrant, insulting disregard 
of his reasonable request. But don't you worry about it, that's 
Forbes' headache. He'll never get the reins again. You see it 
for yourself, Zane's back to the old show, just as sloppy as 
ever. For one night he hit the heights, used all his best stuff, 
and now we're back to the old tired crap." 

I nodded polite agreement. After all, Curry was treating 
me to all that Dr. SchoU's corn plaster bourbon. But I 
couldn't feel unhappy. How can a guy feel unhappy when 
his paycheck has just been hiked from five hundred a month 
to three hundred a week? And Forbes Merrill may have taken 
his resentment out on Curry but to me he was grateful. He 
wrote a formal letter of commendation on my work. This was 
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the highest honor a grateful advertising agency could bestow. 
The letter was such a tremendous event that the entire 
agency was in a ferment for days before it was delivered. 
Stan Grayson's secretary phoned me to say Mr. Merrill was 
considering it, Merrill's secretary informed me when she had 
typed it, and the final call was from Grayson alerting me to 
expect the document in the morning mail. 
It read: 

Dear Pete, 

I have told the staff many times, we're here to do a job. I hear 

you are doing your job well. That is what I like to hear. 

Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
Forbes Merrill 

As Zane would say, "Brilliant dialogue." But it made my 
favorite kind of reading. 

"Let's celebrate," I told Mary. "We're due for a house- 
warming." 

The housewarming was a great event for us. It was a way 
of saying: We've gone and done it; look, we're settled married 
folk already and there's nothing like it. I wanted to show off 
Mary and Kim, I wanted to show off the house, but most of 
all I wanted to parade our settled, this-is-for-real existence. 
My pals thought of me as a wild, fly-by-night kind of guy. If 
they could have come an hour early and seen me going over 
the living room carpet with a vacuum cleaner, they wouldn't 
have believed it. You know, that's a remarkable contraption. 
There's a fitting for drapes and another for corners and one 
for cushions and ... I guess I'm not telling anyone anything, 
but it's the first time I ever was on the other end of the 
animal. 

We were serving a smorgasbord that Mary set out on the 
low counter dividing living room and entry. There were a 
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dozen cheeses, crackers, slices of cold roast beef, chicken, and 
ham. And two salads, a green, and a shellroni. Gobs of little 
stuff too, olives, pickles. No hors-d'oeuvres. I'd been firm 
about that. Food you could get your teeth into. I knew my 
gang. 

Of course it was my gang that was coining. Mary had iso- 
lated herself so thoroughly that there was really no one she 
could invite except Mr. and Mrs. Bronson. But Jimmy had 
just had his tonsils out and they couldn't come. 

"Pete . . ." She stood at the kitchen door holding a tray 
of ice cubes in her hand. She was wearing the suit she'd been 
married in. As a rule I don't go for suits. But this was very 
feminine. Pinched in at the waist, with a blouse that was soft 
and foamy. 

"Need any help? Can I get those ice cubes out for you?" 

"No, it isn't that. I was just wondering . . . what do you 
think your father will think of me?" she blurted out. 

"He'll fall for you like a ton of bricks." 

"I don't mean that exactly. I mean, do you think he'll ap- 
prove of me?" 

"Approve of you? I don't get it." 

"Well . . ." She flushed. "I've been married before." 

"I guess I haven't given you a very clear picture of Aaron. 
He's not at all the fatherly type. Not at aH" 

"But there's Kim too. How do you think he'll take her?" 

"Will you stop worrying? " I didn't want to give the old boy 
away altogether, but I did try to explain something of the 
casual nature of our relationship. "He probably won't even 
show up tonight." 

Mary was shocked. "Oh, Pete, he's your father. No matter 
how you rationalize, he's still your father and he's going to 
want to meet your wife." 

"That's the way you'd react and that's the way I'd react. 
But Aaron doesn't work the way most people do." 
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"I think that's the strangest habit, referring to him as 
Aaron." 

"It's his name." 

"You know what I mean. I think it's all part of a protective 
mechanism to keep from being too fond of him. I think you 
think if you allow yourself to be too fond of him it's in some 
way disloyal to your mother." 

I was completely taken aback. "What an idea. Do you read 
palms too? Look, sweetheart, my father is a peculiar guy. He's 
what is known as a character. But he's not so peculiar 
that he can't appreciate a good thing when he sees it. You." 

I got a smile from her. "You really think so?" But I could 
see she wasn't through worrying. "We're awfully informal. 
Maybe he expects servants, or someone besides me in the 
kitchen." 

"Believe me, Aaron is a good deal more informal than we 



are." 



"I thought maybe being a professional man . , ." 

"That was a long time ago," I said. "He's just a turkey 
fanner. Now" I drew her to me "if you'll forget the father 
and bestow some thought on the son. Do you think I'll like 
you? Do you think I'U approve of you? Do you think I'll 
think you're the most beautiful thing I ever saw?" 

She turned in my arms. "We mustn't. They'll be here 
any moment." But that didn't stop her. 

Tom Grotbeck arrived with the Swansons. They seemed a 
trifle subdued. They hadn't expected a place like this. But 
Mary was charming. And to break the ice, I gave them the 
tour. It didn't last as long as my tour on the hill. Six rooms 
against twenty-two. But Mary had everything looking perfect, 
flower arrangements in low bowls, stuff like that. Hal's run- 
ning commentary was, "Oh, no!" It made me fell really good. 
Even the fact that Linda was strictly no comment couldn't 
dash me. 
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The climax of the tour was Kim asleep in the nursery. 
That broke Linda down. "Oh she's precious. I told you, Tom. 
Isn't she the sweetest thing you ever saw?" She turned impul- 
sively to Mary and took both her hands. "Pete's so lucky." 

One of Kim's legs hung over the edge of the bed. "May I?'* 
Linda asked. She carefully moved it back and tucked the 
covers around. 

"You ought to do something about that," I said to Hal. 
"And don't give me the laundromat again.' 5 

Jim Cummings and Steve Kolinski arrived and I served a 
round of drinks. Steve had his own way of going through 
a house, getting down on his back and craning his head at a 
6o-degree angle to inspect the steel channels that held a 
shelf of records with no visible bracing. He admired the 
way the butterfly pattern of ash was aligned on the desk 
drawers, and unscrewed the window seat to study the built- 
in frame. 

The party was getting under way, Hal cornered Mary 
with a story of socks. Two dames in one morning made him 
take the laundromat apart looking for the mate to a sock. It 
turned out that both singles were halves of the same pair. 

I had to speak to Jini. I motioned him into the kitchen 
telling him he could help me mix up another batch of 
martinis. I wanted to make sure he hadn't spread the Mobile 
Camera idea around. Zane was awfully jumpy on this point. 
He made me swear that the idea was free and clear and that 
nobody else even knew of it. Jim had probably forgotten all 
about it. But in case he hadn't, I had to be certain he 
wouldn't bring it into the dinner conversation. It was an 
awkward spot, so I figured the best way was to jump right 
in. "You kmow, Jim, that idea I spoke to you about . . . the 
Mobile Camera? " 

"The what?" he asked. Then he hadn't remembered. 
Damn. But there was no way I could back out now. 
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"You remember," I said, "the idea for an informal 
show." 

"Oh, yeah. What about it?" 

"Zane thinks he can do something with it and he doesn't 
want it to get out. You know, it isn't patentable or . . ." 

Jim clamped his lips together in a way I'd come to know. 

"Pete, you know your way around. But you're new to show 
business. Show business people get enthusiastic and they get 
unenthusiastic too. Zane's no better than the rest of them. 
He's sure as hell nothing to pin any hopes to." 

I couldn't help feeling nettled. "This deal doesn't depend 
on Zane Cochrane. Even he recognizes that. That's why he's 
anxious to keep it quiet." 

"Sure thing," Jim agreed. "It's hush-hush as far as Fm 
concerned." 

The next moment he was telling me what a great girl 
Mary was. We finished putting together our concoction and 
brought it in. 

Hal was getting laughs with our high school escapades. The 
innocent ones, but of course he hadn't had much to drink yet. 

"I don't know whether to serve or not," Mary whispered 
to me. "Do you think your father will be here?" 

"I told you not to count on it." 

"Well, I'll hold off a little longer." 

Tom said he had a favor to ask. "We're trying to raise some 
money. A squadron fund for . . ." 

"A fatal way to start out," Hal interrupted him. "Can't 
you feel the chill spread over your audience? The possible 
mention of a touch is only brought in casual-like at the end." 

"Go on, Tom," Linda encouraged him. "Don't pay any 
attention to Hal." 

"I was just giving him a tip," Hal defended. 

"Well anyway," Tom continued, "it's for the fellows in 
our unit who haven't been too lucky. Some are still in hospi- 
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tals. Scotty and Art and of course Will Ferry. And some 
are just down on their luck, looking for jobs. We thought to 
raise money we'd hold a benefit dance. I'm selling tickets at 
the plant. Linda and Hal are going to put them on sale at the 
laundromat. Colonel Reilly bought a block of twenty. Maybe 
you can get rid of a few around the show. But what I really 
want to ask you ... I know you're friendly with Zane 
Cochrane. And I thought you might be able to persude him to 
emcee the thing. We'd be able to get a lot of publicity for 
him. And if we could print Zane Cochrane on the tickets, 
attendance would triple. What do you think, Pete? Could you 
get him to doit?" 

"Sure." 

"Pete." Mary sounded upset. "Pete, you shouldn't prom- 
ise like that How do you know? Maybe he has other plans. 
Maybe he wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole. How do 
you know?" 

"I never heard of Zane doing anything for free," Steve 
Kolinski put in. "Oh, if it's lined up big enough with all the 
major networks televising and banners in the theatrical sec- 
tion, he's moved by the good cause, or rather Russ Klemmer 
damn well sees to it that he is." 

"What's the date?" I asked Tom. 

"It hasn't been set yet. We're thinking of, say, late Febru- 
ary. We could make it any time that's convenient for Coch- 
rane. If you can get him." 

"I guarantee it." 

"I don't see why you want to stick your neck out like that, 
Pete," Jim said. 

"I don't think I'm sticking it out. And if he does emcee a 
little jerk-water affair like a fliers' dance that will prove to 
you he isn't always out for Zane Cochrane. And maybe" I 
spoke to Steve and Jim "we can shoot a little antidote into 
the poison they spread at the studio." 
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*Tete Pollyanna Munger," Steve laughed. 

"Okay," I said. And I told Tom, "He'll be there/' 

"I better call next week and confirm it," Tom said. 

"You better." Steve was still laughing. 

Let him. It was important for Zane to have a chance to do 
something like this. Down at the studio they'd probably 
twist it into something indecent. But enough of the gesture 
would stick to give ammunition to our side. And guys like 
Jim and Steve who were basically fair-minded could be 
shown. Possibly in that way the noxious vapor that hung 
around Zane would gradually be dissipated. 

Mary announced the food and no one hung back. I filled a 
plate for her, piling on something of everything. I brought it 
to her and she squeezed my hand before dashing into the 
kitchen to refill the Silex. This "giving a party" was a new 
experience. Mary and I had hardly exchanged two words, yet 
we were cooperating, functioning as a unit to keep things 
going. When I sat down beside her we took off a moment 
from playing host. She put her head close to mine. 

"Pete," she whispered, "they're real people. Wonderful 
people. I can see why they're your friends. I mean the way 
you think of fliers, clean-cut, direct, unaffected; it's all true. 
I wish you were still flying." 

"Why? Do you think all those virtues are beginning to 
rub off me?" 

"You never had them. I don't know how they let you 



in." 



There was a sudden commotion on the driveway. To use 
Zane's expression, the Russians had landed. Or to be more 
exact, my father had arrived. From the sound of it he'd run 
the jeep right into the patio. Mary switched on the floods and 
sure enough, there they were. Aaron, Mae, Terence, and 
Daniel piling out of the jeep, waving, and pulling a tree 
after them. It was plainly their intention to bring the tree 
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into the living room, and this I saw by Mary's face must be 
forestalled, I went out to meet them. 

"Hi, Aaron, Mae. Hello, Terence. How are you, Daniel? 
Glad you could get here. There's still food." 

"Are there still drinks?" Terence wanted to know. But a 
look from Aaron silenced him. 

I introduced Mary and my father's eye swept her approv- 
ingly. 

"My dear," he said in a manner nothing short of courtly, 
"it's a great pleasure. Walter is certainly to be congratu- 
lated." It wouldn't have surprised me if he had kissed her 
hand. But he knew where to stop. 

"What are you trying to do with that tree?" I asked. 

"Give us a hand and we'll get it in." 

"Don't you think it's a little large for a centerpiece?" 

"Centerpiece?" Aaron sounded hurt. "This is firewood. A 
year's supply. It's your wedding present. Every time the two 
of you sit in front of the fireplace and hold hands you'll 
think of ... well, maybe you won't." 

"It won't go through the door," I said. 

By now the whole party had trooped out to the patio and 
stood around laughing and giving directions. Daniel pro- 
duced a saw from under the seat of the jeep and he and 
Terence between them started right then and there to cut it 
into cordwood. 

Linda brought out drinks and Mary, food. The party 
shifted headquarters. With my own eyes I saw Aaron casu- 
ally wave off a drink, while Mae, Daniel, and Terence each 
in his turn refused one. They lacked the old man's savior- 
faire. Terence kept his eyes on the rejected drink and fol- 
lowed it as it moved into other hands and down another 
gullet. There was a discernible tension in both Mae and 
Daniel, but that may have been due to the coaching they had 
obviously received. It tickled me to think that the great 
Aaron Munger was as anxious to be acceptable to Mary as 
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Mary was to him. With this amount of effort on both sides 
things should proceed smoothly. 

Aaron strolled over to supervise Mae as she recounted the 
story of the skating rink. It seemed that Daniel conceived the 
idea, when he was rebuilding the house, of putting up a flat 
roof of reinforced concrete for roller-skating. "You should 
see Terence when he's got a load on. He looks like a perform- 
ing bear." She felt Aaron's shaftlike glance and switched into 
how the skating had cracked the roof and all the pots and 
pans she had to strew around during the last rain. 

But in spite of Aaron's high resolves, the spirit of the 
party relaxed his determination. An hour later I saw him 
with a glass in his hand. His cohorts had long ago escaped 
his watchful eye and gathered in the kitchen. 

As I say, one hand held a glass and the other held Mary's. 
He was speaking earnestly to her. I thought I had better find 
out exactly what kind of bull he was tossing. When I got 
within earshot I realized that this was not the first glass of the 
evening. He was giving Mary a dissertation on the wedding 
ring as a symbol of slavery. 

"It's nothing but a refined form of manacles. It signifies 
that you have sacrificed your independence." 

I liked Mary's answer. "Both Pete and I have had years of 
independence, and it can be a lonely thing." 

Aaron finished his glass and setting it down spread his 
hands in a gesture of defeat. "I can't argue. I have a feeling 
you may be right. My position is quite untenable. You see I 
don't believe in marriage or in wedding rings. But I do be- 
lieve in you, young lady. That's what makes it untenable." 

In this fashion we received my father's rather dubious 
blessing. 



Two days later Zane phoned asking me to drop by. He 
intimated that there had been some developments so I hot- 
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footed it out to the house on the hill. The gate no longer 
daunted me. I even quit racing through it. It always seemed 
to stay open long enough. Even the winding, magnolia- 
flanked drive I took for granted, it was just going the same 
way I was. Passing the pool house, I caught sight of them out 
of the tail of my eye. I slipped into reverse and parked. 

Zane was at his favorite relaxation, viewing old kinnies 
of himself. It was almost Thanksgiving and too cold 
for the pool, so Sunday taught the kids a swimming stroke on 
the grass. There were three of them, Reenie, Don, and Har- 
old, each by a different wife. Reenie was a beautiful little 
girl, and to my eye greatly resembled Stacy, who wasn't her 
mother, which perhaps proved that Zane's taste in wives 
hadn't changed. The children, who at any excuse jumped all 
over Sunday trading punches, trying arm locks and leg scissors, 
were extremely reserved when called into their father's orbit. 
I suppose Zane was conscious of it. 

Don manfully shook my hand and Reenie told me in a 
Scottish burr that she was "verra pleased to meet me." Then 
they felt free to duck off to more rough-and-tumble with 
Sunday. 

"Just wait," Zane told me with mock ruefulness, "a year or 
two and you'll have 'em swarming all over the way we do." 

"I have one already," I told him. 

"Yeah? That was fast work." He grinned at me good- 
naturedly. "So the rolling stone finally got trapped. I haven't 
had time to welcome you properly into the fraternity. As one 
sucker to another, it's wonderful ... so are the bills. But no 
kidding, you look in great shape. Married life must agree 
with you. How's Mary? We're going to miss her down at the 
show." 

"She's fine." 

"A great little girl. Lousy typist, but a great little girl. 
You're lucky, you know. See that you stay that way. Say, 
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how'd you like to see a couple of the best kinnies? I've been 
running them off just for fun." 

"Swell." I pumped enthusiasm into my voice, I wished 
he'd get down to business. But I knew you couldn't rush 
things with Zane. So I pulled up a deck chair and watched 
him project across to the other side of the pool where he'd 
set up his screen. 

He showed four kinnies one after the other. These had 
been edited until they were perfect, no missed nothings. 
They were good too. I sat there and laughed and enjoyed 
myself. But two hours of solid Cochrane began to pall. Be- 
sides, I hadn't come for this. If it was an afternoon off I was 
having, I'd rather take Mary and Kim to the beach. So when 
I saw him looking through his tins for a fifth reel, 1 decided 
to find out what he had on his mind. 

"You sounded steamed up when you phoned. Anything 
happen with the Mobile Camera?' 5 

But he'd already started number five rolling. "Hey, this is 
the one where they plaster me with a trowel. This is good. 
. . . Yeah, the Mobile Camera. It's really caught fire. Got the 
top men of all three networks interested." He broke up laugh- 
ing at himself. "Look at ? em give it to me. That routine's 
sensational. Watch that." 

"You mean you've been in to see them on it?" 

"That was my week, Pete. I devoted every second to it. 
But I think we're going to stand the best chance with my own 
network. It's a new idea: they pay lip service, you know, 
but it could be they'd hold back on that account. Don't 
worry though, the network will do anything to hold me. 
And I'll make that a condition. Once we've pioneered it, 
they'll imitate it from here to Siberia. But we've got to show 
them. It takes imagination to visualize a new formula like 
this. That's something they don't have. Money, yes. Imagi- 
nation . , . not a drop." 
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"Have you broached it to McGrath yet?" 
"Hank's excited about it. But with this one reservation, 
that it hasn't been tried. I've got him sold though that it's for 



me." 



"It's a low-budget show. Did you point that out? No sets, 
no script cost, no actors. Just you and the camera." 

"Naturally, that's the big thing in its favor. That and 
the fact that I want to do it. Say, would you like to see one 
more? This is where I get caught in the middle of a taffy 
pull" 

I consulted my watch, purely phony. I knew the time. I'd 
been sneaking glances for an hour. "I would," I said, "but 
I've got to get back." 

"I keep forgetting. The man's a newlywed." He stood up, 
stretched, and slapped me on the shoulder. "Yeah, we're 
agreed in principle, Hank McGrath and L He naturally 
doesn't want to accept full responsibility, he'll want to talk it 
over with the top brass. But I'll get in on those sessions and 
give it a sell. We got nothing to worry about. Especially as 
the other networks weren't cold at all. In fact they were 
highly receptive. It's in the bag for next season. Mark my 
words." 

"If you think I could convince them from a technical point 
of view," I began tentatively. 

"Not at this stage. Later. We don't want to push too hard. 
After all, it's a good thing. It's not like we were trying to sell 
some lousy soap. That takes a capital of millions. We've got 
something they can see is good. Right?" 

"Right." 

"Well then, don't worry. We're making progress." 

I was getting up to go when I remembered my promise 
to Tom and Hal. 

"A group of my buddies are giving a dance sort of a 
benefit. We'd like Zane Cochrane to be the master of cere- 
monies." 



Zane looked at me curiously. "You're a flier." 

"Yes." 

"That's what Stan told me. Said you flew in Korea." 

"That's right." 

"How come you never said anything about being a flier?" 

"I don't know," I said. "I certainly didn't keep it a secret. 
How about the dance?" 

"Sure. Why not? When is it? " 

"They thought some time in February." 

"February? Hell, I don't know if I'll be here in February. 
I might be in Egypt making a picture. MGM wants me to 
play the title role in a classic. Candida" He thought for a 
moment. "Candide. Well, one or the other." Zane shrugged. 
"You better remind me a couple of weeks ahead of time." 

"Right," I said, rising. 

"Fll walk you to the car. . . . What were you, a captain?" 

"Major," I said. "I was over twenty-one." 

"You sure kept quiet about it. You know, if it was anyone 
else on the show, we'd never hear the end of it. War record, 
bronze star, gold star . . . or is that only for mothers?" 

"Yeah. That's only for mothers." 

"I was beginning to lose faith when you came along. Say, 
do you ever do any flying still?" 

"Sure. I own a third of a Piper. We keep her down at 
Clover Field." 

"Boy, that's great. Would you take me up some time?" 

"They'd probably make you take out double indemnity 
first. But it's all right with me." 

"That's terrific, owning your own plane. You can just take 
oif and in a couple hours you can be any damn place you Eke. 
Mexico, Canada." 

"I've never been to either Mexico or Canada. Haven't 
really taken a trip. Usually I just cruise around for a while 
and bring her in." 

"You're missing a bet there. You could fly up to Banff and 



bag some elk. Then down to Ensenada for surf fishing." 

"As a matter of fact, Monday I'm going up for the first time 
since Fve been on the show. It's a surprise. Mary doesn't 
know about it. You know, we weren't able to work in a 
regular honeymoon and so this is it. We'll fly to Bishop, pick 
up a U-Drive car, and then into the real Sierras. We picnic 
there. Then find us a waterfall. It's a sport Mary invented, 
climbing waterfalls. I'll let you know how I make out." 

I noticed Zane was looking sober. "Gosh, Pete, this is 
rough. I heard they're calling some kind of special conference 
Monday, on account of the pressure the sponsor's been put- 
ting on. They want a full attendance. But I'll try to get it 
postponed a day. A day's not going to make any difference." 

"Thanks. I appreciate it." 

"Sure thing. You got a right to that waterfall, kiddo. After 
all, waterfalls are important too. I'll be seeing Merrill over 
Thanksgiving. I'll talk to him then." 

"Swell," I looped around the driveway, waved, and never 
gave it another thought. 



Thanksgiving and I guess all the holidays that you haven't 
thought anything about since you were a kid have significance 
again when there is a kid in the family. We cooperated on 
dinner, all three of us. Earn represented the Indians and we 
were palefaces. We were traditional right down to the cran- 
berry sauce. 

It was quite a spread. Those palefaces really knew how to 
eat. Several times during the course of the day I was tempted 
to create a sensation with my secret project. But it was still 
four days to D day and Mary would have time to develop 
qualms and Kim would want to start immediately. I held off. 
Monday Fd make my splash. 

Got to work Friday feeling I was going to breeze through 
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it. But the first thing I did was ran into trouble with the 
camera. Keystoning, and nothing I or Danny at the console 
could do would straighten the picture out. I put in a call for 
Maintenance. 

The second thing was Zane. He hailed me with a shake of 
the head and a mournful countenance that, superimposed on 
his giddy clown's face, only succeeded in making it look more 
comic. 

"I tried hard for you, Pete. Honest to God I did. But it 
couldn't be worked. Russ has an appointment with clients in 
Mexico City this week end. It's Merrill's mother's birthday 
or some damn thing. Fm afraid the conference has got to 
stand. I don't suppose a week will make much difference to 
you. You'll go up the following Monday." 

"The way I feel, the following Monday might as well be 
the following year. I'm not an essential part of these meetings. 
I don't even belong in them. This Monday is just going to 
have to get along without me." 

There was an absence of reaction. No twitching or tighten- 
ing of his features. No blazing eyes, nothing like that. But I 
knew he was suddenly and violently angry. I had no idea 
that refusing to attend a conference in which I had no func- 
tion would upset him to this extent. 

But the bomb was a dud, it never went off. After a long 
second he dropped his eyes. I had a feeling that I had 
escaped by a hair's-breadth. What exactly, I didn't know. 
Samuelson said when Zane was mad he threw up. Ward 
said he cried. Well, he hadn't done either, but he was sore as 
helL 

I asked myself: had I known in advance how my re- 
fusal would affected him, would I have made the same answer? 

Of course I would. After all, who's he going to get to ride 
the Zoomar? But then I got to thinking there's a lot of guys 
paying dues to the union. 
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We got off to an early start Monday. The night before, 
when I came home after the show, I told Mary we were going 
on a picnic. While she made sandwiches I secreted boots, 
snowsnits, and a borrowed sled in the trunk of the car. 

There was nothing left to do Monday but go. Mary hadn't 
even seen the Tripacer, Between settling and the show there 
hadn't been time. 

"Well," I said, the moment having at last come, "how'd you 
like to climb a waterfall today?" 

Kim clapped her hands enthusiastically. With children 
nothing is impossible. Mary smiled tolerantly and said, 
"Pete's kidding, dear." 

"You're so wrong/' I said blithely, and immediately the 
whole project tumbled out. 

My women were in a turmoil. "I can't get oriented," Mary 
said. 

"Simple. In an hour and a half we'll be settling down in 
Bishop. Then another two hours by car along Bishop Creek. 
We're heading for Camp Sabrina." 

"You mean we'll be in the middle of the Sierras by noon? 
That's fantastic. But what about clothes?" 

"All in the trunk," I said complacently. 

"But I can't believe it," Mary said. 

"Why not? I believe it," Kim told her. 

Out at Clover Field I taxied The Three Musketeers, for 
such was the insipid name Hal had christened her, onto the 
field. May held Kim's hand tightly and approached, but not 
too near. The ship was gassed, checked, and ready to go. I'd 
done it myself on a long route back from the show. I 
jumped down and drew Mary up to her. 

"Just look," I said. "If you want to understand an airplane, 
all you have to do is look. It's her shape that makes her fly. 
The wing in particular, the thing that carries weight through 
thin air. That's the greatest shape invented since the wheel." 
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Mary looked as she had been told. "But the whole plane 
doesn't seem very big." 

"It doesn't need to be. Come on, in with you." 

The tower cleared us into position on the runway, then 
signaled us to start our run. Minutes later and the ground 
wheeled, a huge disc off our wingtip. The little cabin vi- 
brated. Speed in the air is sound. But soon the roar itself 
became a form of silence. 

Mary like all beginners was anxious to keep the earth 
level beneath us. I did a slow roll to help destroy her earth- 
bound notions of up and down. 

"Inside a cloud with sight blotted out, a loop, a curve, a 
spiraling dive or level flight all feel pretty much the same. 
There's the story about a fast army airplane that spied a 
civilian craft poking along in the fog. The army airplane 
turned upside down and flew over it. The civilian ship figured 
it must be wrong and turned upside down too." 

All this time checking. Manifold pressure 27 inches; rpm 
1700. "Enjoying it?" 

"It's tremendously exciting. Not at all like an airliner, 
not just a little porthole. You can really see out." 

Air speed 177; altitude 7500; air temperature 15 degrees C. 
A bit low. Better close air cooler shutters a bit. Compass, map, 
radio, clock. Every sweep of the second hand means three 
miles flown and 0.6 gallons of fuel burned. A compartment 
of my brain kept tabs automatically while the rest was eager 
to discover my world up here to "Mary. 

I took them over a sea of opaque billows where we three 
were not inhabitants, not part of it, but part of the wind that 
blew across it. Then we nosed down to where we could see 
the living map of the world stretched below us, roads, rail- 
road tracks, small towns, and large farm sectors. 

I explained to Kim that the air that held us up was actual 
stuff. "A bathtub full of air weighs two pounds. So you see, 
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there's a good many thousands of pounds between us and 
down there." 

"Is this anything like jet flying?" Mary asked. 

"Nothing. Watch a turn." I banked her into one. "Look, 
the whole world is set at a slant. It wheels away from us in an 
arc. In instrument flying, nothing changes except an arrow 
on a dial. It's harder to trust that kind of ship than to fly it. 
That's the psychological difference, besides of course the 
monkey suit, headgear, and the fact that you're strapped in. 
The technological difference is that in a propeller airplane 
heat drives an engine that turns a prop that shoves the air. A 
jet shoves the air by direct heat. A lot neater, you see." 

"When can I learn to fly an airplane?" Kim asked. 

"Right now, if you want. Put your hand on the stick," 

"No!" Mary was in a panic, "Absolutely not." 

"The Three Musketeers is like a rowboat. It has a nice 
broad beam. Suppose it goes into a dive. . . . Then it does 
a couple of roller-coasters, swinging back and forth between 
dives; but each swing is shallower than the last. Eventually 
it will stabilize and go the way it's built to go, levelly along." 

"I know you're right," Mary said. "But I'm just not going 
to ride in any plane with Kim at the controls. When you're 
twenty-one," she told Earn, "we'll try again." 

Kin started counting on her fingers to see how far she 
had to go. 

We hitched a ride on a Polar Pacific air flow that extended 
ten thousand feet up the slope of the Sierras. The Polar 
Pacific cools only moderately, then starts condensing out its 
moisture and protecting its warmth. Which accounts for the 
tremendous snowfalls, the giant redwoods, and, above all, the 
streams and waterfalls. 

In the air a city comes at you first as a radio beam. Then as 
a light beam. I contacted the tower and entered the pattern. 
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I lifted my hands from the controls a moment, an old habit; 
it relaxed me for the landing. I circled. A landing is an 
operation in pure space, perspective, and motion. You throt- 
tle back a little, then cut your gun altogether and come down 
until the concrete pavement starts streaming through your 
window. You sit down, touching your wheels lightly, and taxi 
by dictation from the tower. "Straight ahead," came the 
voice through the hash in my earphones. "Turn thirty right." 

It was cold after the heated cabin. We climbed back in 
and dressed Kim and ourselves in the snow clothes. Cold it 
was, but a crackling, sparkling cold. That Polar Pacific had a 
snap to it. 

I arranged about the car while Kim was taken to the 
bathroom. The car seemed a laborious method of travel to 
all of us after the effortless feel of our flight. But we kept to 
schedule. By noon there were pines and crags and a fine, 
sifted snow that clotted in the bottom branches and along the 
crevices. 

A ravine plunged between boulders to our right. I turned 
the car off the road, hoisted the knapsack onto my shoulders, 
and we were off. We cut down across a bank. Both girls 
refused assistance and struck out on their own across the snow. 
But a moment later Kim was hip deep and had to be dragged 
out. I got her to follow in my prints by suggesting she track 
me. It took another strategem to get her to hold Mary's hand: 
Mary of course asked for someone to help her. I plunged 
ahead to reconnoiter. The stream itself was only inches deep 
except for pockets. 

"You're the expert," I said when Mary came up breathless 
beside me. "How does it look to you?" 

"Perfect. We'll start out right in the water as long as it's 
shallow. Kim, I need your hand again." 

The idea, it seemed, was not progress but pleasure. We 
sloshed our boots through the water, observing the minia- 
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tnre storms we created. Kim took off a mitten and Mary rolled 
back a single sleeve so she could make her collection: bright 
pebbles, moss she floundered clumsily after a water skeeter 
whose shadow darted before it. 

The current began to break more swiftly against our boots 
and the water level rose. On the other side of a hobgoblin 
rock a falls came into view. The rocks were no longer smooth 
underfoot but humped-back granite. The sun picked up 
splashes of mica. Kim slipped and only a quick jerk on her 
arm saved her from a ducking. 

"We'd better take to the side," Mary said. 

The game was to forge a trail as close to the falls as pos- 
sible. The moisture of the stream had melted most of the 
snow. But it was deep in the cracks and sprinkled in a thin 
salting over everything else. We assaulted the rocks, search- 
ing out footholds and handholds. Kim scooted along like a 
chipmunk. A ten-minute climb brought us to the top. We 
looked down and listened to the water as it poured and 
foamed and trickled. Beyond us was a deep pool, which we 
skirted. Here, on higher ground a thin layer of ice lay around 
much of the edge. Kim delighted in breaking through this 
with a heavy step. 

We dusted off a table rock and I set down the knapsack. 
The chocolate from the thermos was hot, there were plenty 
of sandwiches, and we ate like wolves. Jays and squirrels 
appeared, to take care of the crumbs. The jays were tough 
little scavengers, but Kim was the arbiter and strict turn and 
turn-about justice prevailed. 

After lunch Kim went down to the stream to race twigs 
in the current. Mary pillowed into my shoulder and we 
watched her. 

"Did you like your waterfall?" I asked. 

"It's the most wonderful I ever climbed. Did you like it? 
You acted like a boy scout on an outing." 
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"It's terrific. I nominate it the official family sport, next 

"That will do," she said. She ducked and my kiss landed 
on a cold, freckled nose. 

I told Mary about the meeting they called and how nearly 
we had missed out on our compressed honeymoon. 

"A meeting on Monday?" Mary was astonished. "I can't 
understand it. In the three years I was with the show, they 
never had a conference of any kind on a Monday." 

That sank in, at the time without my knowing it. But I 
was to haul it out later and examine it. 

Kim followed her boats down to the big pool and I de- 
cided I'd better cut short my siesta and go along. I left Mary 
to pack up. 

Kim was endeavoring to dam the neck of the pool. I got a 
few stones and added them. 

"Over here, Pete, look. There's still a hole. The water's 
getting through." 

I brought more stones to block it. 

"Do you think I ought to call you Pete or Daddy?" 

Out of the blue. It caught me completely off guard. "That's 
something you ought to decide yourself." 

"I know it. And I already know what I won't call you. I 
won't call you Father. I'm glad you're not my father 'cause 
you're nice." 

"Well, your father was nice too." 

Kim puckered up her lips, giving me a scowling look that 
might be close to tears. "Then how come he's dead?" 

It would be nice to have an answer to that. How come a 
man lived through half a dozen sea battles and then drowned 
within a few yards of his friends playing water tag off the 
side of the cruiser? 

"He was unlucky," I said. 

"Unlucky . . ." Earn digested this slowly. 
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And Fm lucky, I thought He had the right to all this. His 
wife, his child. He was on some coral bottom, and I was 
walking around, climbing waterfalls. I looked up over the 
tops of the tall pines. Luck or grace, I determined to deserve 
it. 

Kim still pondered my explanation. 

"Can you die from being unlucky?" she asked. 

"Sure. That's the main way you die." 

"Oh. I thought only the bads could die." 

"The bads?" I asked, trying not to seem dense, and then it 
shot into my mind. Of course, on television only the bads 
got killed. And she knew her father was dead, ie., he must 
have been a bad. Poor little kid. I wondered how long she 
had worried over that one. 

I set to work to explain. "In real life, Earn, you die when 
you come to the end of your life or when you're unlucky. 
Your father was unlucky. Damned unlucky. But he loved you 
and Mummy and he was good. How could a good girl like 
you have a bad father? That just wouldn't make sense, would 
it?" 

"It would make nonsense," she agreed. 

"Right." 

Having cleared the underbrush, she returned to the prob- 
lem. "I think I'll have one father and one daddy. You be 
Daddy. Okay?" 

"Okay." 

We shook on it. 

Mary hailed us and we started back. Down the opposite 
side this time, slipping, sliding, jumping. Noses, cheeks, ears, 
all glowed . . . as well as more vital spots inaccessible to 
weather. 
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part two 



eleven 



I remember when I was a kid going up into the mountains 
behind San Bernardino in the wintertime. There was a bus to 
Big Bear that stopped at Snow Valley. I had a small 
toboggan-type sled that I dragged along with me on the bus, 
to the intense annoyance of the skiers. When I got up there, I 
looked for slopes suitable for belly-flopping. One time I 
picked a grade that was a little steeper than I was used to. 
Away I went, faster and faster, the breeze slapping my face, 
the wooden boards under me crunching against the snow, 
accelerating all the time. Such bumping, careening speed was 
the most exciting thing in the world to me, but mixed with 
my excitement was a sort of wonder that I and the sled 
were still together and a growing apprehension that at any 



moment a tree or a rock would appear and the glorious ride 
end in a pile of broken ribs. Yet I made no effort to drag my 
legs and slow to a reasonable speed. It was what I had come 
the long way for, to zip along like lightning and if need be 
crack my head I wasn't going to give it up. 

Something of all this came back to me during the period 
that followed our return from the High Sierras. It started off 
with just the reawakening of the same emotions and a sort of 
vague and amused recollection of my childhood experience. 
I was driving to work one morning with a peculiar tense feel- 
ing in my stomach that I attributed at first to sausages for 
breakfast. Then the next day waking early, which was un- 
usual for me, I was tormented by fleeting wisps of a dream I'd 
had, that was dissolving too fast for me to hold on to. And the 
same knot in my guts. This time I recognized it. It was fly- 
ing along with an eye peeled for MIG's, it was taking off 
my shirt for my first fistfight, it was sledding down that 
hill. The sensation that you've committed yourself, that 
there's no turning back now, that you are speeding along with 
ever-increasing momentum to some unseen, unknowable cli- 
max. 

That was natural barreling down a hill or over Korea. But 
here I was safe in my own bed. The most adventurous thing 
that could happen would be a fly running over my nose was 
this what my subconscious had alerted every muscle and 
tendon in my body for? I was sore at myself. I got up, 
shaved, and took a cold shower. Mary came in after me to see 
what was up, and we had breakfast together at 6: 30 A.M. We 
strolled around our yard and I forgot all about it, but an hour 
later on my way to the studio, all of a sudden I was wound 
up again. My hands gripped the wheel like I was coming in 
on instruments, crosswind, with my landing gear stuck. 

What for? 

I forcibly relaxed myself. I looked around and convinced 
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myself it was only Sunset Boulevard, with the usual drips 
making left turns out of the right lane and sticking their 
heads out of the window to peer at the street signs nothing 
out of the ordinary, nothing to get excited about. Too much 
coffee, that was the trouble I had to cut out coffee for a 
while. 

I knew this was no explanation, and resolved to take some 
time later in the day to figure it all out. But I got involved in 
work and didn't remember. 

These moments of tension recurred at intervals through- 
out the winter, and little by little I began to understand what 
it was all about, what I was on the lookout for, what I was 
guarding against. I stopped being annoyed with myself for 
what I had regarded as an inexplicable neurosis. Instead, I 
realized almost with awe that on occasion your mind can 
sense things you are not consciously aware of, and prepare for 
a future you don't suspect. 

But it took time for realization. In the beginning it was 
simply the sensation that I was speeding, and that the acceler- 
ation had passed the point where I could control it. 

What was I speeding into? 

That, of course, was the problem. I didn't know. Or maybe 
I did know not precisely, but in a vague, foreboding sort of 
way and wouldn't let that knowledge come to the surface. 

Why should I? It would mean admitting that I had been 
wrong, and I wasn't in the mood for admitting that I was 
wrong. It would mean that I couldn't handle what I'd under- 
taken, and never in my life had I conceded that. Not even 
when I cracked up and was planted head down in some 
farmer's field like a lousy sweet potato in the mud. They al- 
ways said I was stubborn, beginning with my father and in- 
cluding every instructor and C.O. I ever had. 

But stubbornness is not necessarily pride or pigheadedness. 
It can be the realization that the only things worth attempt- 
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ing are tough; and when you got into it, you knew it would 
be tough; and because it is tough, that's no reason to sud- 
denly be surprised and back out. All right, you wake up in the 
morning with premonitions of disaster, and your abdomen 
tightens like a board because it knows a lot more certainly 
than you do it's going to get socked, but hard. If you're a 
rabbit, the syllogism is simple: you sense danger, you smell 
danger, you run from danger. That's fine for lettuce eaters, 
but if you're not a lettuce eater, you get stubborn. 

Marrying Mary was a commitment. To her and to Kim, to 
give them the kind of life they deserved. Taking over the 
center camera was a commitment to Zane. The fact that I 
loved Mary and was far from loving Zane didn't stop the 
fact that I had two commitments that were essentially incom- 
patible; and I was stubborn enough to insist on hanging on 
to both, and fatuous enough to believe I could do it. 

My head reasoned stupidly, with the stupidity peculiar to 
intelligence, which abstracts from reality only those aspects 
that are logically coherent and breaks its skull against irra- 
tional fact. My head said logically, reasonably, idiotically: 
What's the fuss about? You've got a job. You've got a wife. 
So does everybody. Nothing incompatible there. Job is from 
nine to five. Wife is five to nine. You need the job to support 
the wife. You need the wife to need the job. Which was to be 
proven, quod erat demonstrandum. 

My guts said: Pete Munger, you goddamn fool, you're 
heading for a crackup. 

I was the moderator of this debate going on in my insides. 
I gaveled for order and laid down the law. What I was do- 
ing, I would keep right on doing. 

I guess even my own stomach thought I was stubborn. 

It's not too hard to bail out when the USAF picks up the 
tab for the wreck. But when what you're flying is a career 
headed straight for the stratosphere, you stick with it and to 
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hell with a little smoke from the engine. I wasn't just an 
ordinary camera operator, like some of these birds who'll be 
pushing pedestals the rest of their lives. I was, next to Zane 
himself, the key man on the Cochrane show, that went out 
coast-to-coast to every fifth person in the United States, in- 
cluding unborn children in the womb. As Zane said, he did 
it, I caught it, they saw it. Those were the essentials. 

No, I wasn't an ordinary cameraman, and I wasn't getting 
an ordinary salary. By that token I couldn't expect ordinary 
working conditions. In theory, as my brain kept telling me, I 
was employed on the basis of a forty-hour week you remem- 
ber that little algebra with nine-to-five and five-to-nine? Not 
the way it worked out in practice. I was on call. Like an in- 
tern. Only for emergencies, supposedly. But with Zane emer- 
gencies were the rule. 

Late Saturday night: "Pete? This is Edith Styner. Mr. 
Cochrane has decided not to do the Park Bench sketch. He 
wants something for his mailman character. Come right 
over." 

I'd arrive to find the writers, Ward, and the rest stewing 
over Zane's latest brainstorm, begging him not to change 
everything at the last minute. 

"What do you think, Pete?" 

At this question from Zane the rest turned pleading eyes 
on me, saying silently: For God's sake tell him it's okay so 
we can go home to bed. 

"The Park Bench routine looked good to me at rehearsal, 
Zane." 

"Good? What do you mean good? Good's no good!" Zane 
bellowed. "If it isn't terrific it stinks. What do you think 
this show is? Ding-Dong School? If we get a passing grade we 
get promoted? Idiots!" 

They all winced. 

"Well? Was it terrific?" Zane fastened his eyes on me. 
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"I cannot tell a lie. It was far from terrific." 

"Thanks, Pete. Fellas, the sketch is out. Now let's figure 
what we're going to do instead. Something for the mailman 
maybe?" 

That meant Zane suggesting ideas till dawn and then going 
to sleep while the writers had to get to work putting it on 
paper for the afternoon rehearsal. 

"God, Pete," Sid groaned. "Next time tell him it's terrific, 
whatever we got. This is pure murder." 

"I'm sorry," I said with real contrition: I too had been up 
all night. "But he was going to throw it out anyway. Could I 
give you a suggestion? I'm no writer . . ." 

"That's all right," Sid said wearily. "I've written for 
movies, radio, television, and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Everything I ever wrote was 'improved' by some guy who 
said he was *no writer but.' So I might as well take it from 
you/' 

"Just an idea that might help you and also make it easier. 
It strikes me that all of you writers get too complicated for 
Zane. Sure, the stuff reads funny; it's really clever. But clever 
is not for Zane. I can tell. I'm looking at Zane doing it. And 
clever goes right by him. Keep it simple, keep it short, then 
he can understand your idea and really go to town." 

"You're a hundred per cent right," Don Brody put in. 
"Admit it, Sid. We've said that to each other a hundred 
times. The ideal thing would be to hand Zane two sentences 
on yellow paper: Do a moron watching a flea circus and the 
fleas get loose. That's all. He'd kill 'em. That's his meat. But 
we can't do that, Pete. Know why? The sonofabitch counts 
the pages. If I don't hand in twenty pages I'm through. He's 
a pack rat. He isn't going to do my twenty pages. All he 
wants is to put them in the file and later E. has them bound 
in real leather, and Zane can page through them all night and 
say to himself, 1 got more material than any comic alive.' See, 
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the way his mind works, after he sits on it a year he thinks he 
made it up. Then he brings it out in a meeting like tonight. 
All those ideas of his the fellows wrote 'em, six months, 
eight months, two years ago." 

"Let's go/' Sid said, "we have work to do." 

I tried my best to keep out of it, but Zane insisted on my 
presence at the writers' meetings and always asked my opin- 
ion, so in self-defense I had to learn some of the rules of the 
game. 

The first thing I discovered was that for all their high 
salaries the writers were considered as talented but slightly 
incompetent eccentrics, who could be trusted to supply the 
raw material but certainly deserved no say on the finished 
product. "Licking" a script into final shape was the responsi- 
bility of Zane, Wendell Ward, Stan Grayson, Forbes Merrill 
whenever he was in town, and whoever else happened to be 
in the room. If Sunday came looking for the dog, his opinion 
of course was highly regarded. 

Since each writer arrived with his twenty pages and the 
total as-broadcast script could only run to eighteen pages, 
there was naturally a bitter fight to decide what went in and 
what was left out. Recognized tactics to eliminate the other 
man's jokes included, as classified by the old master, Morrie 
Saltzmann: 

Direct Insult: "That stinks. You must have been plastered 
when you wrote it." 

Puzzled Silence: ". . . [long pause] ... Is that the end?" 
Polite Snicker: "Cute. Cute. No place for it here, but it's 
cute." 

Poisoned Praise: It's great. It's terrific. It's been done." 
The Knock Oblique: "Ha-ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho! Oh, gosh, ha- 
ha! Funnee! Ho-ho-ho-ho! [with a slap on the knee] Ha!!! 
I never laughed so much in my life. . . . Not at the line, of 
course, but it makes you think of that famous dirty joke " 
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Diplomatic Stall: "This sequence should come out bodily; 
then we can use it next week." 

The Time Bomb: "Oh, that's a great gag. Really great. 
Original too. And it gives the laugh to the other player. Which 
is good; the comedian shouldn't get all the laughs." 

The delayed-action fuse didn't go off right away, for Zane 
would always agree unselfishly that he shouldn't get all the 
laughs; but since he was absolutely determined that he 
should, sooner or later the joke was cut. 

Not only was I a nonwriting member of the writing con- 
ferences, I became a nonartistic member of the set design 
meeting and a nonmusical member of the scoring sessions. 
Zane wanted my opinion on everything, and of course he had 
to have his finger in every pie though that isn't exactly how 
they expressed it around the show. 

The final step was coming up to my camera after a skit 
and asking me how it looked. Ward, who directed these skits 
with much emphasis on "character motivation" and "story 
progression," looked on with malevolence. I tried not to have 
any suggestions, but sometimes I couldn't help pointing out 
some obvious thing that had escaped all the top-level geniuses 
like it might be funnier for Zane when he stepped on 
the roller skate not to fall down as everybody in the audience 
expected, but to glide offstage saying, "Fooled ya!" 

I suppose I didn't harvest, much love like this, but I didn't 
fret about it. I wasn't jimmying anybody out of a job. 
Ward and the writers were making their thousand a week 
apiece, and they weren't docked a penny for my suggestions. 
I think after a while they came to recognize that they had 
nothing to fear from me and they became friendly again, 
adopting me into the nest-feathering fraternity. 

So you can see that I enjoyed my work. I was learning a 
lot about television that had nothing to do with focusing and 
dollying; I was raking in change at a rate that gave me some 
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slim hope of paying off both mortgages before Kim's grand- 
children married; and careerwise I was gaining altitude all the 
time. Zane had several meetings with McGrath on our Mobile 
Camera project, and reported to me that they had drawn up 
a memo for the perusal of board chairman Babcock in New 
York. I was to follow up with a budget that Zane would for- 
ward to the director of programing. This extracurricular work, 
plus rehearsals, tech sessions, writers' meetings, and so on, 
had a way of adding up to sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

As I said before, I was on night and day call. 

The catch was, someone else had a prior claim on my 
time. Home has to be more than a place to collapse after 
the day's labor. 

Mary didn't complain. But once she said a little ruefully 
that she thought she'd get her job as script girl back so she 
could spend more time near me. Then one Monday I got 
into my old clothes and puttered around the garden with Kim 
trailing me singing, "Here comes the bride, all dressed in 
white; here comes the groom, all dressed in broom," when 
Zane called for a hurry-up meeting. I changed into my good 
suit and Kim pummeled it as high up as she could reach, 
saying, "We hate those clothes. When you put them on you 
go away." 

That rocked me, all right. I tried not to show any emo- 
tion, ruffled her hair, and promised to bring home a surprise. 
To Mary I held out the possibility of a date that evening, 
dinner out, a long drive, see a show if she wanted to. 

I drove off down the canyon thinking it was a pretty cheap 
thing to do, buy them off with presents and promises. For a 
moment I had lighted a smile in Mary's gray eyes, but that 
was hardly at the prospect of going to a movie theater. She 
loved me, knew my struggle, sympathized, and therefore 
smiled. 



Which of course made it ten times worse than if she had 
wept. 

What I should have done, and I knew it, was to forget 
about the damn meeting, stay in my overalls that Kim loved, 
and spend the day cultivating the flower beds, drinking 
fruit juice that Mary would bring chilled from the refrigera- 
tor, and chatting inconsequentially about a hundred odds and 
ends. Love, Kiin said once, was being-with. A child's defini- 
tion, naive, physical, and instinctively right. 

Not too long before, I had told Zane what he could do 
with his important conferences, and we had climbed a water- 
fall. Why not now? 

I answered myself: Stop dreaming, you're a working man. 
This is your job. 

And once again the old struggle started up between what 
I'd decided and what I wanted. I don't have to describe the 
symptoms again. But when I arrived at the house on the 
hill, Sunday said he thought I could use a little coconut 
rnilk. He poured me a double shot of bourbon and I shook 
his hand as a true friend. 

I can't now remember the details of that particular urgent 
conference. I have no doubt a certain amount of business 
was discussed. But it was a couple of more or less important 
decisions diluted over ten hours of kidding around, clown- 
ing, eating, drinking, gossiping, and general time-wasting. 

This was becoming the general pattern. Sometimes half 
the personnel of the show would be there, sometimes only 
me and one of the inner circle, Forbes Merrill, Russ Klem- 
mer, Wendell Ward. We tried desperately to get away at a 
reasonable hour, but Zane clung to us. He wanted company, 
he wanted friends, he wanted an audience. 

He was willing to pay heavily. For Christmas he gave 
gold-plated typewriters to Merrill, Klemmer, Ward, and one 
other. The writers, who might have had a use for typewriters, 
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got watches to indicate, Sid said bitterly, that their time was 
up. 

The fourth gold typewriter man was me. I left my name 
out of the above list because I gave mine back. In fact I 
didn't show it to Mary and Kim. I would as soon have 
brought a typhoid carrier into our living room. I rode the 
gleaming contraption around in the trunk of my car after 
leaving the Cochranes' Christinas Day reception and returned 
it the next day. I told Zane I had no literary ambitions and 
that a guy who was always bursting with ideas like himself 
was the one who needed a gold typewriter. Zane had too 
rugged a hang-over to sense any sarcasm in my little speech, 
and he accepted the machine in an absent-minded way. But 
some time later he must have thought about it, and probably 
it made him a little sore, because he then sent me by special 
messenger an oversize quill pen with the suggestion that if 
this writing tool didn't please me I knew how else I could 
use it. 

It was all in the spirit of fun, and I never thought I could 
get to hate the spirit of fun so much. 

When Merrill or Klemmer sneaked oif at midnight, and 
Stacy, failing to entice Zane to bed, would march upstairs in 
the sulks, the "fun" would really start. Up slides the secret 
panel, here is the hidden bar, Sunday pours the bourbon and 
vodka, Zane puts on his favorite record, "Silent Night" with 
dirty lyrics, and soon we're wandering around the golf course 
at three in the morning trying to restrain Zane from shooting 
at imaginary birds in the trees. 

For Sunday's presence I can account. Why in hell was I 
there? 

A rough question, and what made me love Mary more was 
that she never asked it. 

But I asked it of myself. What was Pete Munger, who 
was accustomed to regard himself as a man, doing at these 
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jerk get-togethers, slopping up vodka, breaking furniture, 
laughing at corny jokes, and stalking birds on a golf course? 
They didn't even have the guts to call up girls from a whore- 
house, but sat in the basement watching i6-mm. movies of 
the kind we used to get hold of in high school. 

And lovely Mary in her off-the-shoulder chiffon nightgown, 
in bed with a novel. It didn't make sense. 

So the next time I looked at my watch at 10: 30 P.M., said 
I had an engagement, and let them carry on their "produc- 
tion meeting" without me. 

That was a minor victory, but shortly after, Zane got his 
revenge and in the course of it showed me exactly where I 
stood 

It was the usual running of the kinnie, to which I was one 
of the privileged few invited. I sat in the projection room 
among the big shots, and to my horror saw one camera mis- 
take after another. There was no comment but the silence in 
the room was ominous. On my right was Norstrand for 
the sponsor, on my left Forbes Merrill for the agency, and in 
front of me an unbelievable record of ineptitude unfolding 
on the screen. 

I racked my brains. It looked like I must have been blind 
drunk the night of the show, but I couldn't remember having 
had anything stronger than a root beer. Was there something 
wrong with the camera, was my viewfinder out of line, had 
Jim Cummings hit the wrong buttons? I stopped turning 
over hypotheses, stood up, and said: 

"I guess that does it, gentlemen. You won't be needing me 
any more." 

They all started to laugh like maniacs. Even that dignified 
old horse, Lester Norstrand, whacked me on the back. In a 
second I realized it was a put-up job. 

But Lord! How could anybody conceive of them doing a 
thing like that. Think of the cost. And all for a gag. Just to 
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pull my leg. Some cutter had to sit up all night, putting in 
the bad shots. And Zane had to get into costume to make 
the film in the first place. I still couldn't believe it. Were 
they all nuts? The associate producer, the president of the 
advertising agency, the sponsor, the star, hours of work, and 
hundreds of dollars, all to give a lousy cameraman a bad 
time. 

It was absolutely impossible to make sense out of it. I 
looked around the room. They were laughing their brains out, 
and I saw that if I didn't start laughing along with them I'd 
be convicted of a lack of sense of humor, a crime almost as 
bad as using a rival product. 

But I still couldn't believe it. If Fd had even the slightest 
suspicion that they'd waste their time pulling stunts like this, 
I would have spotted that film from the first as a phony 
there were dozens of clues. But who could consider for a mo- 
ment that Norstrand and Forbes Merrill I gave up. 

"You look better," Zane said. "Color's coming back into 
your face. Looked for a moment like we'd have to give you 
artificial respiration." 

I laughed. Sense of humor, you know. 

"Now let's see the real kinnie." 

During the showing I had plenty of time to think. The 
best theory I had was that this had been sort of punishment 
for returning the typewriter or for walking out of the previous 
meeting. Punishment and a lesson in employer-employee 
relations, Zane wanted to make it clear to me, and he had, 
that if I worked for him, it had to be on bis terms, like every- 
body else from the idiot-board boy up to Forbes Merrill. 

If I didn't like it, I could quit right now, 

I didn't like it. 

I couldn't quit. 

That was the whole situation in a nutshell. 

There was too much to gain by hanging on to this job: 
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a good income, a good credit, the prospect of breaking 
through to real success with the Mobile Camera. 

There was too much to lose by kicking it. The house in 
the canyon would go first, and with it the life I wanted to 
lead with Kim and Mary when I got all this behind me. 

I had to face it. If I wanted Tahiti in the middle of Los 
Angeles I would have to buy it. With plain, ordinary money. 
The only way I could get the kind of money I needed was by 
working for Zane Cochrane. 

So I was going to go on working for Zane Cochrane. Over- 
time. 

Another fact, as long as I was facing facts. I liked the 
work, and I kind of liked the guy. Mary hated him and she 
thought his friendship for me was possessive and blood-suck- 
ing. She didn't go as far as Stan Grayson who openly accused 
Zane of homosexuality. But they were wrong. Zane had a 
completely different psychical need. He needed an audience. 
Living to him was an act, incomplete without audience reac- 
tion, laughter, tears, applause. He would have been a true, 
loving, loyal husband to Stacy if she hadn't gotten bored with 
his routines and shown it. He would have loved his children 
if they hadn't been scene-stealers. His friends stayed his 
friends just as long as they laughed, cried, or applauded his 
antics. 

So far his act was new to me, and for the most part I en- 
joyed it. Many times I was fed up with his anything-for-a- 
laugh attitude, but many times, I have to admit, I split my 
sides with the rest of them. 

If I had been two men, each Pete Munger, with twenty- 
four hours in the day apiece, I could have solved the problem 
nicely. One Pete would never leave the canyon or Mary or 
Kim. The other Pete would handle the camera, jolly Zane 
along, and mail Pete One the check. 

Now all my obscure symptoms were completely diagnosed: 
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when a poor jerk tries to split himself up into two poor jerks, 
a certain amount of internal tension is bound to result. 

I sat there one evening in Zane's living room, laughing 
up an idea for a pantomime he was demonstrating for the 
writers, when Mary phoned. Zane answered the phone. 
"Household Finance Corporation," he said, "may I help you, 
ma'am?" Mary hung up and called the number again. This 
time she caught on to his "Hello, this is the County 
Morgue," and demanded to speak to me. "Who? Pete? He'll 
be with you in a moment . . ." Zane said, suddenly serious 
and courteous. Then in a loud whisper, half into the phone, 
"Hey, Pete, get that blonde off your lap, your wife's calling." 

Mary wanted me to pick up some medicine for Kim who 
had come down with a sore throat. But it was midnight and 
I knew the drugstores in Westwood and Santa Monica would 
be closed. Zane leaped into action. He called Forbes Merrill 
who routed Stan Grayson out of bed who drove to an all- 
night pharmacy on Pico and met me at the Mandeville Canyon 
turn-off with the cough syrup. 

There you have it just as I was about to belt the rubber- 
faced bum for pulling his corny sense of humor on my wife, 
he came to my rescue and I had to thank him. 

I told Mary, "Zane can't be a complete bastard. He mobi- 
lized the whole advertising agency to get us a bottle of medi- 
cine." 

"Yes," she said, "but if he hadn't kept you sitting there so 
late, you would have come home with it long before." 

Which was true. 

February 3 was Cochrane's wedding anniversary. Stacy 
phoned Mary and invited us over. 

Mary put her hand over the phone and looked at me. 

"What shall I say?" 

"We ought to go," I said. 
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I hoped for the best. A pleasant, intimate social evening 
might put the four of us on more friendly terms. Mary might 
see that the Cochranes were people, not monsters. And Zane 
might realize . . . 

Hell, I don't know what I really expected. In any case 
when we arrived it wasn't just the four of us, as I'd been led 
to expect by the informal invitation, but an enlarged writers- 
meeting-production-meeting all over again. Everybody on the 
payroll was there. And to my astonishment hardly anybody 
else. 

"Now do you understand?" Mary whispered to me. "He 
doesn't have any friends. Only people working for him and a 
few free-loaders like Eddie." 

It was a shock nevertheless and a little pathetic that our 
"lovable comic" had no one to come to his house on his an- 
niversary who wasn't being paid for it. 

"I feel sorry for him," I said. "If people would only treat 
him like a human being." 

"Oh, Pete!" Mary said with a flash of temper. "Can't you 
see past your nose? If no one treats him like a human being 
any more, how do you think he must have treated them?" 

"Maybe you're right, sweetheart," I said, "but we're at a 
party, the baby-sitter is paid for, let's have fun." 

Mary smiled at me. "Okay," she said. "Let's go exploring." 
She took my hand and drew me away from the ring of light 
around the swimming pool 

We roamed over the Cochrane property. In back of the 
house we found a path leading across the side of the hill. It 
took us to a little arbor from which you could see the San 
Fernando Valley spread out below, twinkling. Turning the 
other way, we could see only oaks, eucalyptus, mountain 
shadows, night. 

"You have the right instincts," I admitted and slipped my 
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arm around Mary. The party chatter came to us as a confused 
roar from the lawn. We sat back on a wooden bench; the 
night air was as soft and soothing- as cool water. 

Suddenly a row of floodlights went on, blotting out stars 
and city lights in a harsh glare, and we heard Zane's voice 
above us, "This way to Lover's Lane." 

Feeling like idiots, we made our way back to the house 
while Zane led a party of tourists by another path to the ar- 
bor. We heard them laughing. 

The Negro butler came up to us as we crossed the lawn, 
and asked if he could get us something to drink. I wanted to 
introduce him to Mary, but of course the only name I knew 
him by was Zane's jocular "Clive of Africa," and I found my- 
self hung up in the middle of the sentence. 

"Henry," he supplied. 

"Pleased to meet you, Henry," Mary said. 

She ordered ginger ale and I had a highball. 

"I think you're the only people ever came to this house 
know my name's Henry," the butler said. "But I guess the 
boss has to get his laughs." 

Zane returned with his guided tour and announced that 
dinner would be served shortly. "The menu is barbecued 
steaks," he said. "I hope nobody is allerigic to steak. And 
for an appetizer we're having roast sponsor under glass." 

Mary jogged my elbow. 

I looked at her. 

"Pete you're laughing." 

"What do you mean?" 

She seemed about to say something. Then she changed 
her mind. "Oh, nothing." 

I sipped my highball. I was a little sore. I should have let 
it rest, but I said, "It was pretty funny. Everybody else was 
laughing." 
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"If you thought it was funny okay. But if it was because 
everybody else was laughing. . . ." She paused and looked 
at me solemnly and with great concern. 

I began to laugh at her seriousness. "Kid, forget it. Don't 
imagine things. Come on, let's mix." 

But there wasn't much chance for general conversation. 
Zane had a definite program for his party and we were ex- 
pected to follow it. While waiting for dinner we sat on fold- 
ing chairs around the pool and watched old kinnies of the 
Cochrane show. Zane accompanied the showing with a run- 
ning commentary, calling our attention to the best parts. 

Sid Sainuelson was sitting next to Mary and me. "I've seen 
this show twenty times," he whispered. "What's more, I 
wrote it. So pardon me if I close my eyes. Nudge me when 
it's time to laugh." 

Stacy appeared while they were changing reels and con- 
ferred with Zane. 

"Bad news, folks," he said. It appeared that due to a stupid 
oversight on the part of the Frozen Food Service no steaks 
were delivered this week. "Hamburgers will have to be the 
main course. Okay?" 

"Okay!" everybody agreed. By now we were hungry 
enough to eat hash. 

"It'll take a little while to thaw out the hamburgers, so 
everybody just enjoy yourselves. Fll go upstairs and get some 
more kinnies." 

"What time is it, Pete?" Mary said a little faintly, 

"Ten o'clock." 

"And they're only beginning to thaw out the hamburgers?" 

"Mary looks kind of pale," Sid said to me in an undertone. 
"Wait till I find my wife. She's got the sandwiches." 

"Sandwiches?" 

"Yeah. WeVe been to these parties before. Nobody ever 
gets to eat. The mention of steaks is purely propaganda so 
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they can deduct it from their income tax. Now Sylvia brings 
sandwiches in her purse. I'll get her and slip you a couple." 

I thanked him gratefully. Mary was about two months 
pregnant: ten o'clock and no dinner was sort of rough on her. 

"But listen," Sid cautioned, "better go into the can to eat 
them. If you get caught we're all through." Now he seemed 
worried that he'd made the offer in the first place. I assured 
him that no one would see us eating and that we would com- 
pletely destroy all the evidence. 

The guests were taking advantage of Zane's absence to 
circulate and gossip, being careful though not to be too far 
from their assigned seats when he returned with more kin- 
nies. Mary and I slipped into the pool-house bathroom where 
we were joined a moment later by Sid and his wife Sylvia. 
After hurried introductions we gobbled the peanut butter 
sandwiches and flushed the wax paper down the toilet. We 
emerged fortified and pitying the others whose hopes were 
still centered on hamburgers. 

Zane had returned and was standing behind the pool house 
bar. We were in time to hear the end of his speech. 

"So I'm not a pure idiot," he was saying, "ninety-nine and 
forty-four one hundred per cent pure, but not completely. So 
I know the rumors that have been going around. I'm crack- 
ing under the strain, I've been to see a psychiatrist, I take 
shots at Stacy with a rifle, I drink too much, I'm an al- 
coholic. Lies! You're my friends, I tell you from my heart 
they're all dirty, slanderous lies. Why they're even spreading 
rumors I've got some awful disease, that you can even see 
the marks of the ailment on my feet. Friends, it's a lie. Not a 
word of truth in it." 

With this he walked out from behind the bar, and naturally 
everybody looked at his feet. There was a gasp of horror and 
disgust, then peals of laughter. Zane was wearing sponge- 
rubber imitation feet, but monster feet, huge, seven-toed, 
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gangrenous-looking, deformed feet streaked with fake blood. 

"He'll play a practical joke on anybody," Sid whispered to 
me, "even himself." 

I mentioned the fixed kinnie that had been pulled on me 
and it didn't surprise Sid at all, 

"He does that all the time. He fell downstairs with ketchup 
on his shirt, yelling that Stacy stabbed him. Then when 
Wendell Ward, who was there, ran over to pick him up, he 
accused him of sleeping with Stacy, pulled out a gun, and 
shot him. Sure, only blank cartridges. But it didn't do Ward's 
ulcer any good. My partner Don once did a real stupid thing, 
he brought a friend of his, a priest, to this house. Zane talked 
very loftily and sat down to a game of bridge. You know 
what he handed the priest to deal? A deck of cards with 
naked dames on the back. He pulled a lulu on me. The best 
sketch I ever wrote for him, The Lifeboat, was about to go 
on the air when Zane and Ward come over to me with faces 
down to their knees. 'Have to pull the sketch/ Zane says, 
'they did it on Sid Caesar last night. Too bad, boy.' Luckily 
Wendell was a lousy actor and overdid his part and gave it 
away. But for a second I thought I was going to drop dead. 
But these are all nothing compared to the one he played on 
Stacy. No wonder she hates him. You know, she used to be 
a carhop, but she thought of herself as an actress. Zane was 
making an independent picture then. He promised Stacy the 
lead opposite him, and when he signed someone else, he got 
out of his promise to Stacy by the dirtiest, yet I got to say 
the funniest, deal I ever heard of. He got her pregnant so she 
couldn't look the part." 

The guests, what with lack of food and plenty of liquor, 
were getting independent. Many of them ignored the contin- 
uing kinnies and dared to converse on their own. Laurie 
Sutton ran into us and introduced her fiance, a stringy, 
washed-out little guy whose appearance riled me unreasona- 
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bly. I felt that for a girl who'd had an affair with me to settle 
for a drip like that was insulting. So I brushed him off, Laurie 
was snippy to Mary, Mary cold-shouldered them both, and 
the fiance looked me over like I was drunk. Which illustrates 
how irritable everyone at that party was getting by now. 

A little food would have saved us all, but Zane had more 
bad news. The servants didn't know how to work the barbe- 
cue. Anyone present who did know how was invited to 
help. Forbes Merrill and Russ Klemmer exchanged hopeless 
glances when Zane towed them off. 

More guests arrived. A neighbor, Gloriana Grail, a famous 
old-time actress, had seen the festivities from her lonely 
mansion, and came with her retinue one bodyguard, one 
lover, and one monkey to join the fun. She was dead drunk 
and only thought she was walking. Her bodyguard and her 
lover supported her on either side and her feet didn't even 
touch the ground. They lowered her into a deck chair and 
she was surrounded by people complimenting her on her 
latest movie role a take-off, it seems, of a famous old-time 
actress who was constantly loaded. Meanwhile the monkey 
added to the merriment by running after Monica Evans and 
Ward's wife and peeing on them. 

This was it for me. "Let's get out of here," I said to Mary, 
and we headed for the car. 

Unfortunately, to get to the parking circle we had to pass 
near the barbecue, and Zane caught us. 

"Just in time," he said. "Dinner's ready." 

It was one in the morning. 

There was the barbecue oven, smoking from a badly made 
fire and a closed damper. Around were three men, Zane, 
Merrill, and Klemmer, each with an income of over half a 
million a year, sweating, straining, cursing, while the serv- 
ants stood by helplessly. Forbes Merrill burned his hand on 
the grate and furiously threw a whole grill of hamburgers to 
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the ground. Zane jumped about comically, pretending to have 
a coal in his pants, while Russ Klemmer somberly ate two 
hamburgers for every one he broiled. Wendell Ward, stum- 
bling into the scene, cursed television for debasing the tastes 
of the American people. And Gloriana Grail's monkey ran 
up looking for more women to defile. 

Mary and I ran. 

It took me twenty minutes to get my car free. Pregnant or 
not, Mary helped me. We shoved Cadillacs out of the way, 
backed station wagons into the bushes, pushed Jaguars off 
the road. At last we made our escape. 

"I swear," I said aloud to Mary, "I'm keeping away from 
this maniac from now on. Only business, that's a promise, 
I'll only meet him on business from now on." 

As we drove past the pool house, we heard a yelp of an- 
guish. For a laugh Zane had thrown his dog into the icy 
swimming pool. 
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Full of my resolve I kept away from Zane for the next couple 
of rehearsals. It was a conscious effort; I found myself natur- 
ally gravitating toward the guy. For all my good intentions 
I'm Aaron's son and I like being handed a laugh. Nobody 
could beat Zane when it came to coating the boredom and 
trivia of the day's work with a pleasing lubricant of irreverent 
hokum. And not everything Zane did for a laugh was mean or 
vicious. He might throw his dog in the pool, but he'd just as 
soon throw himself in. That's what made it so difficult to 
sum him up. He had a great sense of humor but no sense of 
decency, so that he unconsciously slipped into doing the 
worst of whatever the particular group around him expected 
of him. 



I had to agree with Mary. If you could have stripped away 
what he was, who he was might have been okay. But 
since there was no way of doing that, the best thing was to 
stay clear. 

I was so preoccupied that I didn't especially notice all the 
things that were wrong when I came to camera rehearsal on 
Saturday. But when I heard the news from Jim a lot of things 
that I had registered without realizing came back. Such as 
the typewriters sitting on the desk with their hoods over 
them. The camera crew weren't on cameras. And you couldn't 
see Zane for the knot of brass surrounding him. 

I guess Jim wouldn't have been human if he hadn't im- 
parted the news with a certain amount of relish, even though 
it meant his job too. He streaked across the stage the min- 
ute I stuck my head in the door. "Well, we've had it," he in- 
formed me. "The ax has fallen. Foam, the miracle shampoo, 
has dropped the show." 

"What?" I said, reacting more to his contagious excitement 
than to the sense of what he said. Then it hit me. Lootville 
had gone up in smoke. 

"Christ," I said, "what will happen?" 

"We'll finish out the cycle. But Zane will have to pick up a 
new sponsor and possibly a new network. And the word is 
that Russ Klemmer had a line direct to the sponsor and knew 
what was up, that he's been to every advertising agency and 
can't latch on to anyone, even cutting the budget in half." 

"What will Zane do?" 

"Who cares? Maybe he'll take a dive in his swimming pool 
and not come up. What are <we going to do? On that subject 
my interest can be roused." 

On stage the circle of bigwigs melted away until Zane 
stood there alone. He crouched down and spoke to Ward in 
the orchestra pit. His voice was geared to carry. It did. 
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"Screw Foam. Now I can go home and wash my hair out in 
spit." 

A tremor of a laugh rather than a laugh itself echoed thinly 
through the hall. That titter was significant. It should have 
been a full-blooded yell to tell Zane we were behind him. 
But the very constraint of it told him just the opposite. He 
had made his appeal, his rally to arms. And it was embarrass- 
ingly clear that the response was nil. 

Wendell Ward shrugged and said he guessed he'd cancel his 
new Jag. Don Brody took the phone away from an unpro- 
testing E. and told his agents to start looking, get with it, and 
other synonyms to the same eif ect that grew shorter, stronger, 
and more profanely to the point. 

Eddie Slater wept, "Why didn't he give them their lousy 
situation comedy once in a while? The big slob didn't need 
to really cooperate with the sponsors; all he had to do was 
act like he was." 

"All he needed to do was act, period." Saltzmann pro- 
nounced the verdict in a judicial manner. "If he had just 
rehearsed once before the show. I don't say every rehearsal but 
just one rehearsal, if he had come in and worked. But no, 
he'd rather louse up the show throwing in old material than 
learn what was written for him. The amazing thing is that 
it took this long to catch up with him." 

Zane's tantrums and liquor, his disappearing acts, the flip 
jokes he'd sluffed off the sponsor's representatives with, had 
all been encouraged and abetted by this same Saltzmann, 
Ward, Samuelson, Brody, and Company. Naturally it was 
these things they were most bitter about. 

Sid added another injury to the list. "On account of him 
I got to lose my pooL The only way I'll be able to keep it is 



to raise trout in it." 



Ward laid the canceling of his Jaguar at Zane's door. Brody 
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and his wife had planned on Hawaii, that was out. The beauti- 
ful bubbles were collapsing right and left, needlessly, on 
account of a stupid lush. A vicious egomaniac who for the 
sake of a few laughs has gotten them all the boot. Cochrane 
could afford it, the sonofabitch, with the trust funds and 
phony companies Russ Klemmer had set up for him. But 
what about the rest of us, was the general moan. 

It was the end. Not of the world, but of free Cokes, pen 
and pencil sets, sacks of potatoes, all the small grafts in re- 
turn for which a product was plugged. Don summed it up: 
"No more pickles on Pickle Week." 

It hadn't taken long to percolate down through the various 
strata. Ray Metzger, idiot board, had been saying "Mr. Coch- 
rane" yesterday. Today it was "That stinker." 

The situation worsened when Stacy arrived to savor the 
tragedy. She appeared on stage In a gown that projected her 
bosom like eggs in a napkin ring, asking us in a throaty whisper 
to pray for Zane, This request stopped everybody cold. 

Stacy repeated her request into a stony, uncomprehending 
silence. Carpenters, stagehands, actors, each and every person 
there was figuring like mad, was the dame serious, was it on 
the up and up, or had Zane sent her out as a gag? Afraid to 
laugh. Afraid not to laugh. 

Brody spoke up. He asked Samuelson. "What about 
the prayers for the dying? How do they go SVma 
Yisroel . . . ?" 

"Yeah," Morrie said. "Let's all observe a minute of si- 
lence." 

Stacy burst into tears. She cried like a little girl without 
bothering to hide her face. Her mascara streaked and her 
bosom did amazing things. Wendell Ward led her off the 
stage. 

Brody was still sore. "Listen," he said to E. who was re- 
proaching him, "There's some things you don't pray for. And 
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one of the main things you don't pray for is that Zane Coch- 
rane should get a new million-dollar contract. I don't know 
exactly how to explain it, but that particular prayer just 
wouldn't get the right kind of reaction up there." 

I was inclined to agree. On the other hand I couldn't 
blame Stacy. As usual she had acted without sense but from 
motives of pure gold. 

Once a religious note had been struck it was interesting to 
see the next form it took. In the course of the morning Saltz- 
mann asked me if I was a Jew. And at the cigarette machine 
Eddie Slater wanted to know if I was a Catholic. I finally 
hitched up these strange probings when Konopaske and Gach 
told me after considerable buildup that the camera operators 
had to stick together. "With all this upheaval, there's going 
to be heads rolling. And it's not going to be us. We'll stick 
together. One goes we all go. Right?" 

I shook on that. But I had to smile at the like pacts that 
were being made that day. The Jews, the Catholics, the writ- 
ers, the cameras. It was amusing to figure out the cross-filing 
Konopaske pledged to us and the Catholics, which threw 
him in with Leo Nardi, Brody, Slater, and people who hadn't 
known he was alive before zero hour. By the same reasoning 
it put Ray Metzger in a clique with the unapproachable Mor- 
rie Saltzmann. Pretty funny. But it's the kind of humor 
that leaves you twitching. 

And the man against whom these defenses were being 
erected . . . where did that leave him? The monarch from 
whose head the crown has fallen. The king lizard torn, 
ripped, beaten before a circle of unblinking reptilian eyes. 
What is left by time-honored tradition is a butt, a target. 

I don't buy that. You don't run out on a guy when he's 
just had a direct hit. They tell you in the Air Force that 
when you take off on a flight you buy yourself a package. 
Meaning you get what's in it. Well, it seems I'd bought my- 
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self a millon-dollar television star. And if I was stuck with 
him, he sure as hell was stuck with me. 

Of all the things I heard that Saturday that got me sore, I 
think the all-time winner was Wendell Ward telling Cum- 
mings that that masterful ad-lib show, that twenty-seven 
minutes of sheer comic genius, had not been pulled out of 
the air, but was a miscellaneous hodgepodge of old bits 
and tired routines. To read the roster on all the dirty names 
in the book, that's one thing, but they could have left him 
those twenty-seven minutes when he reached the summit. 

I had a brainstorm, or maybe it was just a burst blood 
vessel The general feeling of crisis and desperation produced 
in me the desire to joust against windmills and windbags. 
When I saw Henry McGrath at the water cooler I didn't hes- 
itate, reconsider, or even think. I knew if I did any of these 
things I wouldn't have the guts to mention the Mobile Camera 
to Mm. And at that instant it seemed to me the only logical 
way to extricate Zane and save the show. 

Vice-President McGrath, water cooler, Mobile Camera. 
It's as easy as that. Any imbecile can try it with no worse re- 
sults. Formula: Walk up to McGrath. Big smile. Extend 
your hand. Say, "How are you Mr. McGrath?" 

Seeing him look completely blank, I realized that he'd 
have no particular reason to recognize me except in connec- 
tion with the idea. 

"I'm Pete Munger," I stated it as though it was the great 
tipoff. 

Nothing. 

"You know," I forged ahead, "the fellow with the Mobile 
Camera idea Zane's been telling you about. In view of what's 
happened it occurred to me that this might be the time to 
switch into it. Give it a try. At this point the sponsors might 
jump at it, and you certainly are the man to interest them in 
it, being enthusiastic yourself and . . ." 
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"Excuse me, Mr. Munger, I'm afraid I don't follow you. 
You suggest that the sponsors, Foam, . . ." 

"I see you've finally met up with the eyes and ears of Zane 
Cochrane." There was Zane with an arm clapped over each 
of our shoulders. "This is my center cameraman. The man on 
the Zoomar, You know, the guy with those brilliant ideas I've 
been telling you about/' 

McGrath suddenly smiled in recognition. "Of course! 
Pete Munger! I've heard about you." He winked. "They 
haven't been doctoring any kinnies on you lately, have they?" 

I grinned back. I said quickly to Zane, "I was suggesting to 
Mr. McGrath that this might be the moment to put forward 
the Mobile Camera idea." 

"Great idea," Zane said enthusiastically. "The same 
thought occurred to me. But Pete, some other time, huh? I 
got long-distance for you, Hank. Chicago's on the wire. I tell 
you what, after rehearsal we'll go into it, map out strategy. 
We'll fight 'em, okay?" 

"Okay," I said and watched them walk away. 

We finally got down to rehearsal. For once Zane was on 
his toes. His anger showed itself in zestful lightninglike rep- 
artee, in clowing, timing and takes that were irresistible. 
But the only response was an almost audible grumble: this 
showed if he'd wanted to take the trouble before, they would 
still have Foam's money tree to shake. Zane never played to 
a colder, more apathetic audience than that of his coworkers. 
He knocked himself out trying to elicit some reaction from 
them. The armpits of his shirt were dark with sweat. But there 
was no contact, no friendliness, only a wall of pure animus. 
Zane delivered the payoff line to dead silence. No one gath- 
ered around to tell him how great he'd been. No kudos. In 
that moment of strained quiet he faced the fact that the 
extravagant applause, the shower of compliments had been 
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not for him but for the sponsor's money, that glorious prop 
which had been knocked out from under him. He got off 
stage as quickly as he could, 

I jumped off the camera and ran after him. "Zane!" I 
called, making a lot of noise about it so they'd know. He 
must have heard me but he didn't turn, just continued to 
his dressing room, 

I knocked and followed him in. "Terrific show you put on, 
Zane." 

He flushed and said thanks. 

I guess I was a pretty poor substitute, to impersonate a 
crowd is just about impossible. 

"Say, are we still meeting with McGrath?" I asked. 

"No. He couldn't make it." He pulled off his shirt and let 
it drop to the floor. And for some reason I found myself 
making up excuses for him: "He must have a lot on his mind 
with alFthis blowing up." 

"Yeah." If Zane hadn't exhausted every ounce of physical 
energy, I think at this moment he would have broken. As it 
was he just sat. 

"Look," I said, casting around for something to distract 
him, "McGrath can't make it. But what's to stop us draw- 
ing up a prospectus of the Mobile Camera deal? We'll get 
one to McGrath by messenger and he can present it in New 
York to the sponsors. God knows we've got nothing to lose. 
And this may be just the gimmick that will do it for you, 
turn the tide." 

"Sure," he said the way you do to a child or an idiot. 

"I'll tell you what, we'll go down to your office on the 
Strip. We'll use my car. Okay? And we'll take E. along to 
dictate to. What do you say?" 

"That's a great idea." He brought the words out in a mon- 
otone as though from an unimaginable distance. 
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"Swell" I guess this was the first time I'd noticed tKat 
when things are breaking up everyone speaks in superlatives: 
great, swell, terrific. I pulled myself up short. "Wait here. 
I'll collar E." 

Zane looked at me, for the first time really looked at me. 
"What are you killing yourself for, Pete?" 

"I'm just getting on the right side of the boss," I grinned 
and dashed out. Honestly I didn't like leaving him alone. 
I'd heard too many stories. And also I'd seen it more than 
once. A calm, almost vacant look, an answer that somehow 
is out of sync. And boom! a joker that's been peacefully stir- 
ring Grape-Nuts is suddenly at his C.O.'s throat, sobbing, 
screaming, gone ape. 

I located E. We got back to the dressing room to find Zane 
in the same catatonic muse. I got a conversation going, sup- 
plying questions, answers, and directives for all of us. On the 
drive out to the Strip I threw a battery of jocularity against 
his brooding. E., I must say, was not much help. She lacked 
both animation and enthusiasm, the only qualities that might 
pull Zane out of it. 

At the office Zane hunched himself into a corner with an 
attitude of listening, which I knew he wasn't doing. He was 
deep inside himself for all that he turned his head toward 
me and assumed a static expression of interest. The test was, 
he didn't even flick an eyelid ... no one can be that in- 
terested. 

I opened the bar and poured a drink all around. E. to my 
surprise took one. It had been hard on her too. The harder it 
was the more efficient she became. I dictated the entire 
prospectus to her. She took it down, almost reaching into my 
mouth for the words, and put it into grammatical English as 
she went. She never missed a comma or a semicolon. I won- 
dered maybe if you held on to the little things like that, 
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maybe the big things . . . hirings, firings, the life-and-death 
business, didn't seem so real. Maybe ... I wouldn't know. 
I wasn't put together that way, but I had a hunch E. was. 

It gave me quite a kick to get the idea down in type. Neat, 
with paragraphs and a heading. It looked damned impressive. 
The kind of thing an executive would understand. Set forth 
in such a cogent manner, it cried out for follow-ups on the 
teletype, long-distance phone calls, and late meetings in 
Radio City. Also somewhere through the dictation it oc- 
curred to me that this was Pete Munger whose words were 
being transcribed as though I were president of Standard 
Oil. 

Zane had been working over the bottle. I figured it 
wouldn't hurt him. If I could get him to relax and talk, then 
I could be sure he wasn't going off the deep end. Not to- 
night anyway. He started to wander around, taking down, 
glancing through, and fingering bound volumes of old radio 
and television scripts. Scrolls and framed awards covered 
the walls. Plaques from dozens of organizations. There was 
the Emmie he had won last year, figurines from Look, Life, 
TV Guide, Red book. He didn't say anything. He didn't 
need to. Just wandered around from one to the other, once in 
a while getting something down, turning it over in his hand. 
What he was trying to prove to himself I didn't like to spec- 
ulate on. When he took the Emmie off the shelf I saw there 
was a miniature toilet behind it. 

Zane shook his head philosophically. "That's where it's 
gone, down the drain. Les Norstrand pulled the chain on 
me this afternoon/' 

I didn't contradict him. I was glad he was starting to get 
rid of it. 

"My old man had a decent job. We never saw a year what 
I get a week. But we got along. And he did what he wanted 
to do, sold ties and felt good doing it. Nobody kept books on 
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him. He wasn't a Concern, he wasn't a walking laugh fac- 
tory. If he got canned he didn't take seventy-five people with 
him. Christ, Pete, did you see the way they looked at me 
down there?" He was suddenly conscious of E. and stopped. 

"I'm terribly sorry, Mr. Cochrane," she said, making it ten 
times worse. 

"Look," he said, giving her a five, "take a cab. Go home. 
We're through here. And I, I appreciate everything." 

"I got rid of her," he said as soon as she'd left, "so we 
could have a party. I make it a rule always to celebrate a fail- 
ure. What's the good of celebrating a success? You're happy 
anyway. It's when everything takes a nosedive that you need 
your friends, girls, drinks, the things that cheer you up. I'll 
get hold of Russ, he's a good guy, and Ward, huh? And 
Eddie . . . we'll have a ball." 

He started dialing. Mr. Klemmer wasn't in and wasn't ex- 
pected. Mrs. Ward became vague when she heard Zane's 
voice. Eddie wasn't so lucky. He answered the phone him- 
self. He told Zane he was tied up, an appointment he 
couldn't break, the usual guff. 

Without answering Zane broke the connection with his 
finger and dialed a new number. The preliminary conversa- 
tion gave me no inkling, then he covered the mouthpiece 
and asked, "How do you like 'em, blonde, brunette, or red- 
head?" 

"Now wait a minute, Zane . . ." 

"My friend ain't particular," he said into the phone. He 
gave the address but transposed the digits in the street num- 
ber. I didn't correct him. I think it was an intentional error. 
He wanted to show himself and me and yet not have to go 
through with anything. "We'll have the girls anyway. We'll 
have our own party. Wait till you see the little dish I ordered 
for you. You can have her any way but inside out and she'd 
do that if it was possible." 
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He shoved the liquor at me. I poured one but set it down. 
I had to keep my wits about me or I'd never get him home. 

"Did you ever see Reenie?" he asked. 

"Reenie?" 

"Yeah. My kid. What a lay she'll make." 

I've seen guys drunk before, been that way myself more 
times than is good for me. But drunk or sober I never heard 
anyone come out with anything like that. I guess I related 
what he said to Kim, which is why his filthy crack got me 
sore. I socked him. That was one way of getting him home. 

He came to in the car and asked where the girls were. I 
pointed out he was in the car. But he couldn't seem to orient 
himself. 

"Anyway," I said, "you gave the wrong address." 

That struck him funny. He laughed himself into hiccups. 
"Can't you see them? They'll go nuts trying to find the place. 
Probably have to ask a cop. They won't have to ask him twice 
either." 

I didn't think it worthwhile to mention again that we were 
in a car. 

"Pete," he lowered his voice to the confidential, "did you 
ever sleep with Stacy?" 

"No." 

"You can tell me. Everybody else does." 

"The answer is still no." 

"How come she overlooked you? I'm telling you nothing 
could satisfy that dame. And she says it's me. How do you 
like that? She goes around telling everyone I'm impotent." 
He brooded over that a few moments. "And she locks the 
door to the children's wing. I can't see my own kids except 
I come to her first and get the key. She's turned them against 
me. Don despises me and Reenie and Harold are scared stiff 
of me. It's a hell of a deal. Do you notice the little kids talk 
funny? It's a Scotch burr. Their nurse is a Scotch lady. She's 
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their real mother. Stacy never goes near them except when 
she wants to fill them up with stories about me. It's this 
nurse that brings them up. She's the one they love, not Stacy 
and not me Nanny. That's a hell of a note. Two hundred 
and seventy-five a month I pay her so the kids got someone to 
love." 

For a while I thought he'd passed out, but he started up 
again. "She came running back to the dressing room weeping 
buckets, telling me I had to fire Brody, that he wasn't a sin- 
cere Catholic. Do I pay him a thousand a week to be a 
sincere Catholic? I can get Bishop Sheen for less. Then I find 
out she made a spectacle of herself on the stage. I've told 
her to keep away. A woman's place is in the bedroom, I've 
told her that a million times. But no, she's got to come down 
and ask them to pray for me. Christ, they wouldn't pray for 
me if I was six feet under. Maybe I am, huh? And don't 
know it. Or maybe I should be. It's the kind of thing she 
does. I got chills up and down my spine right now just think- 
ing of her getting up there and . . . Oh, what's the use? 
People should stick to what they do best. I forgive her screw- 
ing everybody and his brother . . . but I can't forgive her 
praying for me." There was more of the same. 

I buzzed from the gate and Stacy was in the drive when I 
pulled up. From there on things moved like a well- 
rehearsed show. Sunday came down from the veranda and 
together we hauled Zane out of the car and half dragged, half 
carried him into the house. 

Stacy followed, wringing her hands and asking if he would 
be all right. She was enjoying herself hugely. She directed 
Sunday to get him upstairs. He kicked open the door with a 
brown, bare foot and dumped his employer on the king-size 
bed. 

"It isn't a heart attack?" Stacy wailed. 

"It's gin." Sunday was close enough to know. He straight- 
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ened, flexing his shoulders and producing a loud crack. "He 
gets obstreperous, you get Sunday up from the kitchen." 

Stacy started to undress Zane. I backed toward the door. 
She quit working on him. He was half out of his shirt. "Pete, 
don't leave me alone with him. Goodness knows what he'll 
be like when he comes to." 

"Sunday will be able to handle him." 

"You don't know what he's like. You've no idea. Look." 

Before I knew what she was about, she slipped the shoulder 
strap of her dress and pulled out a breast. A fine tableau for 
Zane to witness he was stirring on the bed. I continued to 
stammer something about Sunday being able to manage 
things, although what territory that took in I wasn't quite 
sure. 

"Pete . . ." She hadn't tucked in the breast. I didn't think 
she was within arm's length, but she sort of lurched in my 
direction, and from that moment I was completely enveloped 
in heady perfume and masses of blonde hair. She turned her- 
self under my hands in a sinewy, supple movement. That did 
it. I'd leave her a couple more bruises to show off. I didn't 
know whether Zane was conscious or not, neither one of us 
bothered to look. But suddenly he dashed across the room, 
grabbed the bathroom door, jerked it open, and slammed and 
locked it behind him. We heard a glass break and a second 
later strangled sounds, gaggings, and groans. 

Stacy shrieked and her arms tightened around my neck, 
"I knew he'd do it. He's been threatening it." 

I unwound her and told Zane to come out. There was only 
retching and hoarse sobs from the bathroom. I kicked at the 
door up near the lock, then ran at it with my shoulder. Twice 
did it. 

Zane was on the floor clutching his throat. Iodine trickled 
from his mouth and smeared across his chin. There was 
blood too. I moved closer. He had slashed his wrists. I ex~ 
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amined the cuts and saw that they were superficial. There 
was tape in the medicine cabinet. I used it, in the mean- 
time instructing Stacy to flick on the intercom and tell the 
kitchen to send up some eggs. But she was too hysterical to 
be of even this much help. Or maybe she wanted the bastard 
to die. 

I got him back to bed and figured out the intercom. Whites 
of eggs was the only emetic I could think of offhand. I had 
no way of knowing how much he'd taken. The bottle was 
empty, but there were stains in the toilet bowl. He may 
have dumped the whole bottle in there and staged the scene. 
He had smashed the bottle and used that on his arms. But 
he had certainly been in no frenzy when going about it. 
Not only were the cuts surface, but great care had been 
taken to avoid the veins. I recalled hearing something about 
previous suicide acts with iodine. I never thought I would 
be privileged to observe it. 

But I couldn't be sure. He could have drunk the bottle and 
gagged or spat some into the toilet. I thought about calling 
an emergency hospital and then I thought of Max Strauss 
and muzzled the impulse. A knock at the door and there was 
the maid with a box of eggs, a spoon, and a glass. I took 
the things from her and shut her out. 

Using an additional glass from the bathroom I was fairly 
successful in separating the whites. I can't guarantee that 
there weren't any eggshells in it, but I stirred the goop it 
made me want to throw up just looking at it and brought it 
to Zane. 

He saw my intention and shook his head. "Leave me alone. 
The corporation's folded. Everyone will be happier." 

I shook him. "Come on. Drink it." 

"No. It's over. Let me go out in peace." 

"Peace, hell!" I straddled him, pinning his arms at his 
sides. With one hand I pinched open his jaws and with the 
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other poured in the mess. He struggled and fought, trying to 
tell me it was all a gag. If so, the joke was on him. I 
forced every bit of it down. 

It worked all right. But the color was wrong, just bile and 
gin. He was really miserable now. I left him moaning and 
took the bowl into the bathroom. When I carne back Stacy 
was in bed with him. I don't know what she would have 
done if I hadn't got him fixed up this fast. 

"Well," I said, feeling fed up to the ears with both of 
them, "it looks as though you won't need me for anything." 

But Stacy reached out and dragged me down on top of her. 
For a moment the three of us tossed on the bed. It was a 
nightmare of bodies, arms holding, thighs pinioning, I wasn't 
sure whose or what. I untangled myself and got out. I felt as 
though I had escaped from a nest of vipers. 
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thirteen 



It isn't easy to turn my stomach, but that scene with Stacy 
and Zane crawling over each other and me did it. When I 
got home I took a shower. I would have felt better if I'd 
been covered with muck I could wash off. 

Mary had saved some dinner for me, but I told her I 
wasn't hungry wasn't there some work around the house I 
could do? 

"You've been working all day/' she said. 

"No, I want to do something useful and decent," I said. 

She thought I was kidding but I wasn't. I desperately 
needed to accomplish something positive to salvage that day, 
even if it was only to replace a used light bulb. Finally Mary 
let me get a bucket of water and the squeegee and I washed 



the sliding glass doors in the living room. It was late at 
night, the light wasn't too good, and I probably did a medi- 
ocre job, but as therapy it was fine. 

"Now Fve got my appetite back," I said to Mary. 

She brought me the chops on a tray and waited patiently 
for an explanation. I thought she seemed wan and anxious. 

"The sponsor dropped the Cochrane show today," I said. 
"And we had the unusual spectacle of the rats leaving the 
sinking rat." 

"You never sounded so bitter toward him before," Mary 
said. 

"I'm sore because I was sorry for the guy. The big boob 
was blubbering into his gin, and all the friends and loyal 
employees nowhere to be found. I had an attack of soft- 
heartedness and decided to hold his hand so he wouldn't cut 
his throat." 

"You did right," Mary said. "Don't regret it." 

"No," I said violently, "I didn't do right. I've been doing 
wrong all along. But what the hell, there's nothing else I can 
do, so let's forget it." 

It was inexcusable of me to fly out at Mary. She looked up, 
startled. I forced a smile. 

"I guess I need another shower, sweetheart," I said. "Let's 
talk about something pleasant, like what did you and Kim do 
today?" 

"Pete, sit down beside me." She put her arms around my 
neck and began to cry into my shoulder. When she raised her 
head her cheeks were wet. "Pete, I'm sorry. I've done this to 
you, and when I think what Fve done to your life I want to 
die. I love you, Pete, I couldn't have known tell me that. 
You don't hate me for it, Pete, do you?" 

I was horrified. "What are you talking about?" I couldn't 
make head or tail of what she was saying, but my heart 
knotted up at her distress. "Sweetheart, what is it?" 
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"I trapped yon, Pete. I didn't know what I was doing, 
I sold your life, your freedom, for this house, for a freezer 
full of steaks, for me, for Kin it wasn't right. I shouldn't 
have let you do it. This was just what I didn't want for you. 
How could I have done it?" 

She tore away from me and buried her head in the couch. 

"Mary . . ." 

"Don't comfort me. I don't deserve it. I preached at you, 
and while I was doing it, I trapped you. I kept saying get 
out, get free, and now I've made it impossible." 

"Mary," I said, "I'm the C.O. Any decisions made, I made 
them. If they were wrong, that's my responsibility. I bought 
the house, I took out the mortgage, I spent the money. Hell," 
I tried to be jocular, "I didn't even ask you to marry me. I 
told you." 

"No, it's not fair to you. Three months ago you could do 
what you wanted. If you were fed up with Cochrane you 
could walk out. That's before I saddled you with a wife and 
a daughter and a house . . . and . . . and now on top of it 
all, just when you don't know which way to turn or what 
to do, now, right now I have to ... give you ... I have 
to have another baby . . ." 

She was sobbing so hysterically it was all I could do to 
make out the words. 

The second I touched her she flew out of the couch and 
was gone into the bedroom. I turned the handle of the door. 
Locked. 

I was angry, baffled, and more than a little frightened. 
Mary was always so calm and levelheaded. I could hear her 
weeping harshly inside. "Mary," I said loudly, "you've got 
to talk to me." 

No answer. 

What was wrong with her? I knew what was wrong. Much 
of what she'd said, I'd thought maybe not formulated con- 
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sciously, but it had been in my mind. Many things go 
through your mind that you don't really believe, like when 
you're a kid you wish your parents were dead, or when they 
shoot down your pal you deny God. Sure, at times I felt I 
wouldn't have had any problems if I hadn't got married, but 
that didn't mean I wanted it that way. It was just one of 
those weak, miserable thoughts that hits you when you're 
tired and desperate. You rouse yourself, bat it out of your 
head, and you're back on course. Certainly I'd never given 
Mary the slightest inkling I ever felt that way. 

I forgot. She didn't need any hints. She was a woman. 
These things they know. 

I had to get to her and straighten the matter out. Those 
sobs tore me apart. I rapped on the door again, with no re- 
sult. I was going to break it down it would be the second 
door tonight then I pictured Kim come running out of 
her room and joining her screams and sobs to ours. 

I rubbed my aching head. It was all so ridiculous. Tragic 
but ridiculous. There was nothing to do but take the door 
off the hinges. So in the midst of this domestic crisis, with 
Mary lying on her bed in the depths of despair and myself 
tortured and disheartened, off I went to the garage for a ham- 
mer, two screw drivers, and a crowbar. 

The work itself went quickly and noiselessly. I jimmied the 
hinge pins loose, tapped them out, slipped the crowbar under 
the door, and a second later I was in the room. Mary spun 
around to stare at me, and I think the sight of the door 
opening the wrong way did more to shock her out of her 
hysteria than anything. 

"Sweetheart," I said, taking her in my arms, "I love you." 

"Oh, my God," Mary exclaimed, her eyes on the door 
where I'd propped it against the wall, "you must." 

"Now, what is it?" 

She shook her head. 
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"What are you worried about? My job? I'll hold on; for- 
get it. The baby? I want him, her, whatever it is. They can 
be triplets, I'll love them." 

Mary trembled all over. "No, Pete, maybe it's better " 

She couldn't finish. She was going to go over the edge again. 
I gripped her arms. 

"Mary," I said sharply. 

"I'm so afraid. The baby. I had bleeding. Dr. Harper 
said . . ." 

"What's this? When?" 

"Pete, maybe it's better this way. Maybe I wasn't 
meant . . ." 

"When did this happen? Why didn't you tell . . ." 

"Oh, I want it, I want it!" she broke out. "I'm so afraid 
it will die. Pete, help me." 

There was no use my asking her questions. She was too in- 
volved in her own despair. I began to reason a little more 
sensibly myself, skipped the love-talk and the reassurances, 
and gave her a slug of brandy and a hot-water bottle. This 
did more good than a dozen "I-love-you's." The trembling 
stopped. 

"Did you have any dinner yourself?" 

"No. I was sick." 

I made her tea and toast. Once she started eating I knew 
we'd pulled out of it. There's something basically calming 
about chewing. 

"I'm home now," I said. "Let me take over. Okay?" 

"Yes." 

"First I'm going to tell you something, and I want you to 
believe me with all the faith you've got. Promise?" 

"Yes." 

"You're going to be okay. The baby's going to be okay." 

"Yes, Pete." 

"Now about Dr. Harper. You phoned him?" 
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"Yes." 

" What did he say?" 

"He told me to get in bed, right away." 

" and stay there?" 

"Yes," she said humbly. 

"Why didn't you call me?" 

"I did, but you'd left the studio. Mr. Cummings said you 
were at a meeting at Zane's office. I didn't want to worry 
you. I know you can't get away from those meetings; and I 
didn't want to worry you, you've been working so hard, and 
things have been going so besides, I wasn't going to become 
an invalid, I wasn't going to load that on you too. You know, 
we can't afford nurses and hormone injections and all that. 
We're in over our heads already. I'm not going to give in. If 
I can't carry this baby like a normal woman, I don't 
want it. Pete, I worried over it so much, and I kept checking 
myself to see if I was still bleeding, and then you came home 
late, and you were so strange, I guess I went to pieces. I 
don't know, everything suddenly was too much for me. I'm 
ashamed of myself, I've never acted like this in my life. 
But," she resumed firmly, "I'm not going to stay in bed!" 

"Well, not permanently," I said. "But considering it's 
after eleven, you might try it just for the night." 

I was rewarded by her first smile. 

"I feel better, Pete. Thanks for the toast." 

"Sure you feel better. Now you turn in while I put the 
house together again." 

"Will you be able to get that door back on?" 

"Nothing to it." 

"Pete, you're wonderful." 

"Sure," I said, "close your eyes. I'll arrange everything." 

Mary fell asleep as she was, in her clothes, while I was 
talking. I got an extra blanket out of the closet and spread it 
over her. I decided I needed a little first aid myself. I went 
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into the kitchen, found a tumbler, and measured out an inch 
of brandy. I cut a slab off the Swiss cheese and laid it on 
a slice of bread. Chewing, as I said, keeps you calm. 

I'll arrange everything, I'd promised. Well, I had a lot to 
arrange. I phoned the obstetrician. He said not to get wor- 
ried, just keep Mary off her feet for a week at least and he 
would come by and see her. I asked him to help me get a 
practical nurse. This seemed to bewilder him. He didn't 
know any. I remarked that I'd noticed this before. Doctors 
are very blithe about ordering you into bed, but they have 
absolutely no concern with the arrangements you have to 
make to stay there. Dr. Harper seemed a bit offended at my 
attitude and suggested I call an agency. 

I called several. Generally the office was closed because it 
was late at night, and the exchange suggested I call back 
Monday. I protested I needed the nurse for Sunday because 
I worked on Sunday. Finally I thought of Linda and she 
promised to come over and hold the fort till the first of the 
week, when people could legitimately get sick and secure a 
nurse. 

That was that. I didn't even think about the cost of the 
nurse. There were so many holes in my pocketbook that one 
more didn't matter. I checked on Mary, who hadn't stirred, 
put the heat up slightly it had begun to rain and went back 
to the kitchen to lay out breakfast for Kim, so she wouldn't 
rout us out at six-thirty in the morning. 

I probably made too much noise banging the dishes 
around. I heard whimpering. I dashed into Kim's room 
and she was stirring restlessly. I stroked her head, told her 
she was a good girl, and she settled back to sleep. Now to 
check on Mary again. This time she was restless. I gave her 
the same treatment: stroked her head and whispered that she 
was a sweet girl. I smiled to see it work as successfully as it 
had on Kim. They were both my girls. 
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I sat by the side of the bed for a long time, trying to put 
all the pieces together, figure out what had gone wrong, 
when and where, and how I could make things right for the 
future. I didn't come to any radical conclusions, just a sort 
of stubborn determination to hang on and hope for the best. 
It was clear I couldn't afford the luxury of despising Zane. 
I needed that income more than ever, and I'd better watch 
my step and not kick it. Meanwhile I'd better prepare for 
the day when the show folded, and start to trim the budget. 
Of course this last was a laugh. Sure I could cut down on 
the little things, take my lunch, reuse razor blades but 
taxes on the property weren't coming down, and my half- 
acre of garden wasn't going to do without water. I could save 
a quarter on a pack of cigarettes, and then there was ten 
bucks a day for the nurse starting Monday. 

No, thrift wasn't going to get me anywhere, not at this 
late date. My only hope was to earn, and to earn more. 

Consequently, the next day, Sunday, just before the show 
went on the air, I went up to Zane and said I had to have a 
raise. 

I looked him right in the eye and pretended like I didn't 
know that all around me people had been asked to take cuts, 
that the ax was being readied to lop some of them right off 
the show. I looked him right in the eye as if we were still 
pals, the key men on the great Zane Cochrane show "he 
did it, I caught it" and partners in the Mobile Camera idea 
that would revolutionize television. He couldn't outface me. 

"Do you really need it, Pete?" 

"Damn right I do. Mary's going to have a baby, and you 
know what diapers cost." 

"Okay, I'll talk to Forbes. If he won't do it, it'll have to 
come out of my salary." 

The temptation was to say, "And won't that be rugged, 
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reducing you to only twelve thousand four hundred and 
ninety dollars a week." I didn't say it. I went through with 
my speech as prepared: "Thanks, Zane. I sure appreciate it." 

This was February 7. Now that Foam had dropped the 
option the last show paid for with the sponsor's money would 
be March 14. That gave us five weeks in which to pray for a 
new sponsor or hunt up another show. I had no choice. I 
was in the praying division, along with Eddie Slater, Stacy, 
and Zane's children. 

The skeptics, those who were convinced that Zane was 
through, that there' d be no new sponsor, went into a frenzy 
of activity. The writers harried their agents, Wendell Ward 
had lunch with strange agency men, Stan Grayson stayed up 
nights filming his own show dramatizations of famous 
stories as acted by dogs. On the lower level the wardrobe 
man, the secretaries, Steve Kolinski, Ray Metzger began 
hanging around other shows, making inquiries, renewing old 
acquaintances. 

The prospect wasn't hopeful. It was the middle of the sea- 
son, positions were filled and generally wouldn't open up till 
summer. Furthermore it turned out that having been on the 
Zane Cochrane show wasn't exactly a good credit. 

"What have you birds done to that guy?" Don Brody re- 
peated the substance of a conversation he had with the 
producer of another show. "That's what the man asks me. 
That's what they all ask me. Zane Cochrane is a great talent. 
But the show stinks. So 'what have you birds done to that 
poor guy?' " Don's round, usually smiling face was now full 
of perplexity. "How can you explain that he won*t rehearse, 
that he says to hell with the material and does old stuff, that 
he's always breaking himself up laughing at his own dumb mis- 
takes? Can you tell people a guy gets paid twelve and a half 
grand a week for throwing up in his dressing room? That's 
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pretty expensive for an emetic. I tell you we're taking the rap. 
They have us down as the boys who ruined Zane Cochrane, all 
of us from Ward to the guy that sweeps up." 

Unable to turn up employment elsewhere, the personnel of 
the Cochrane show held on desperately to these last five 
weeks of good pay, and joined us whose wishful thinking 
envisioned another sucker sponsor coming along to replenish 
the gravy train. But the managers of the corporation, Klem- 
mer and Merrill, and behind them Zane himself, were also 
for picking up every loose dime while the rain of money 
lasted. They began to covet the salaries of their employees 
and the price of the scenery. Word went out: no new 
sets, no extras, no expensive props. E. was asked to take a 
twenty-five per cent cut, the supporting cast was reduced by 
two, one camera was eliminated. The first firing of a regular 
was apprehensively awaited. The secret alliances were revived, 
Jews, Catholics, writers, actors, each group swearing loyalty 
to the death. 

Finally one man appeared no more. Or rather, he appeared a 
last time to clean out his desk. It was Sid Samuelson, whose 
firing was the climax to an elaborate practical joke. Every- 
one knew the real reason he was let go: his salary reverted 
to the package for Cochrane, Merrill, and Klemmer to divvy 
up. But some other justification was needed, justification 
in the television sense, that is. Sid was convicted of lese- 
majeste. The way they incriminated him was this: 

Max Strauss phoned him to say that an emergency had 
come up, to drop work on the script and come right down 
for an urgent conference. When Sid asked what had hap- 
pened, Max hemmed and hawed and finally let it slip that 
Zane was ill. "What do you mean, ill?" Sid demanded. Max 
said he might as well be frank, he was a very poor liar, his 
mother had brought him up always to tell the truth, the 
truth in this case was that Zane had been taken to the Men- 
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ninger Clinic in Topeka for psychiatric treatment: "He took 
a shot at Stacy and threw Harold in the swimming pool, and 
I'm having a hell of a time hushing it up." Poor Sid swal- 
lowed it all and replied, "I knew it would happen one of 
these days. They ought to put him away for Hfe." Zane 
began to laugh on the extension phone, Max chimed in, 
and Sid knew his number was up. Zane told Merrill, "I can't 
have a boy working for me that goes around telling people 
I ought to be put away for life." Merrill phoned Sid's agent. 

Sid was a member of two alliances, the Jews and the writers, 
but neither stood by him. Even his own partner, Don Brody, 
had pressing financial problems that prevented him from 
resigning in protest. 

"There goes my swimming pool," Sid told everybody. "I've 
supported that pool for a whole year, and now I'll have to 
give it up without once having time to swim in it." 

When he came to say good-by to me, he was less dramatic. 
"Actually, Pete, Fm going to take a month off. Not even 
answer the phone. My agent says I'm crazy, but I say, if he 
gets me a job he can wire me. If the house and the pool 
have got to go, they've got to go. But for one month I'm 
going to enjoy myself. That is," he added gloomily, "if you 
can enjoy yourself when you don't know where the next 
nickel is coming from." 

"You'll land something soon," I said sincerely. "You and 
Don can really write." 

"Now you've really discouraged me," he said. "That's the 
worst thing in this business, to be a writing writer. The talk- 
ing writers, the coordinating writers, the supervising writers, 
they get the big money. Writing writers are dirt." 

I chuckled, but apparently Sid didn't regard it as a joke. 

"Look," he said, leaning on the camera boom, "that's 
enough of my problems. I understand you've got a few of 
your own. Jim Cummings told me Mary wasn't feeling well." 
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"She's better now, but she has to stay in bed another 
week." 

"What I was going to say is this: why not let your little 
girl come down and spend a couple of weeks with us? Get 
her out from underfoot. My wife says it would be no trouble 
to us. I have a little boy about her age, and my girl is about 
two years older. Five and seven. They swim like fishes. Tell 
you what: I'll teach Kin how to swim. I'll be home anyway, 
not working. No kidding," he hurried on, with a kind of shy 
excitement, "the pool's heated, I guess you know that, the 
way I belly-ached about the heater. But anyway, we keep it 
close to eighty degrees. The kids are in and out all day, the 
warm weather we've been having. You know how it is down 
at the Palisades, we get our summer in the winter when the 
rest of L.A. is choking on the smog." 

"I don't know," I said dubiously, "Kini can't swim." 

"I said I'd teach her. I taught both my kids. One week, 
that's all it takes, I guarantee she'll swim twice the length 
and fetch things off the bottom. It'll be a vacation for her, 
and my wife says it's okay, and it'll be a load off Mary's 
mind. What do you say? I taught all the kids in the neigh- 
borhood how to swim." 

"I thought you never had time to go near the pool." 

Sid blushed. "I got to say that. Give the fellas something 
to laugh at Believe me, if not for that pool I would have 
shot myself twenty times this last year. I don't look it 
now, but I won a couple of cups when I was in my teens. 
The four-forty backstroke was my specialty." His voice 
dropped to a cautionary whisper, "Don't say anything about 
it around here. They'll rag the life out of me." 

It was really very generous of Sid. I promised to talk it 
over with Mary and let him know. I felt guilty when he 
shook my hand and hurried off. I'd been associated with him 
on the same show for half a year and I didn't know him. 
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He'd taken greater and more sympathetic interest in me. He 
knew my daughter's name was Kim. I didn't know his chil- 
dren's names, or even, up to this moment, that they existed. I 
had written Sid off early in the game as one of the "lizards" 
and never stopped to reappraise my valuation. Well, now 
that I was on the pile I knew how the other lizards felt. 

We had all been trapped by the multiplication table. 
You take a situation which is good for a month, multiply it 
by twelve and figure you'll have your fortune made by the 
end of the year. You forget that in this world of television, 
thirteen weeks from option to option is a lifetime, and nine 
months is eternity. And so, because Foam didn't like the 
Cochrane Show ratings, E. in January a highly overpaid 
secretary becomes in February a badly underpaid secretary: 
Bob Tate goes from a soft job to no job at all. 

I began to see past them, the courtiers I had scorned, to 
the people at home, the wives, the children, parents they 
supported, furniture they were paying off, cars bought on 
time when it looked like the golden tide would rise forever. 
No wonder they wriggled and squirmed to lick up the last 
few retreating drops. Didn't I myself? 

Next head to fall was Wendell Ward's. He pretended that 
he resigned because he was fed up with the vulgarity of the 
program. He threatened to leave television altogether and 
produce plays on Broadway. Morrie Saltzmann had a differ- 
ent version, according to which Wendell had wept in Mer- 
rill's office and offered to work for two-thirds of his original 
salary until Zane got a new sponsor. But Merrill told him 
coldly they intended to save that two-thirds as well. 

Morrie himself created a sensation by evading the ax. He 
turned the whole system of practical jokes inside out and 
handed it back to Zane. Specifically, when Merrill told him 
he was through, Morrie laughed heartily and said it was the 
best gag he'd heard in years; now what were they going to do 
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for next week's show? He steadfastly refused to be fired by 
any intermediary, whether Klemmer or Merrill or Stan Gray- 
son, and said if it wasn't a practical joke Zane would have to 
tell him so himself. Morrie knew his man. Zane hadn't 
the gall to tell a man who'd been with him ten years that he 
was fired, and so Morrie hung on, hoping against hope, with 
the rest of us, that some dishwasher company or cold-cream 
manufacturer would come along before the last lifeboat went 
down. 

Morrie stayed with us, but Bob Tate vanished, and E. too, 
finding a job at her old salary, came no more. 

So it went, one by one. 

They had to have a director, and at first Morrie angled for 
the job. Zane, still trying to work up nerve to get rid of him 
altogether, encouraged him. Barely in time Morrie saw that 
the director's job was too exposed a position and retreated to 
the safety of script supervisor. 

Zane came to me for advice. 

I wasn't quite sure how I stood with Zane by now, but on 
the surface he was as friendly as ever. He inquired solicit- 
ously after Mary and offered to have Stacy's gynecologist con- 
sult with our doctor. I respectfully declined, having heard 
previously from Eddie Slater that this same gynecologist had 
delivered little Harold Cochrane for a three-thousand-dollar 
fee and stated to the awed parents that except for his superb 
skill with the forceps the child would have been an idiot. 
Zane then went on to say he hoped I didn't think he'd for- 
gotten our Mobile Camera project. 

"The best thing that ever happened to us, Pete, was get- 
ting rid of the lousy sponsor. Foam, the miracle shampoo! 
Brother! Honest, that's why I'm sometimes sick to my stom- 
ach when I go on the air, thinking I've got to sell this poison. 
Christ, one of the girls around here used it and all her 
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hair fell out Do you know, it's a scientific fact- I read it in 
Reader's Digest that all these goddamn chemicals people 
use on their hair cause baldness. I tell you, it'll be a pleasure 
to sell a clean, honest product like vaginal jelly. And the 
thing we're going on the air with next season is your idea, 
Pete. You know Hank McGrath is sold on it. Remember 
when he flew to New York last week? Well, he told Bab- 
cock the idea, and he flipped. Get it? Babcock flipped. He 
hasn't gone for an idea like this since they invented the 
kinescope. We're in. It's just a question of getting by the 
legal angles. Invasion of privacy and all that. You know, you 
can't walk down the street and shove your camera into peo- 
ple's privacy. But the network lawyers will take care of that. 
So sit tight, "we'll make a million on it yet." 

I asked if I couldn't get a couple of hundred advance on 
the million, but Zane simply laughed. I laughed too; I wasn't 
going to get it, I might as well call it a joke. 

"Tell you what I wanted to talk to you about, Pete. Who 
do you think could handle the director's job on this show?" 

Apparently I still had the inside track. I might not have it 
for long, so I gave it everything I had. I recommended Jim 
Cummings for director, saying that he had done most of 
Ward's work anyway. I reminded Zane about the squadron 
benefit dance and asked for a confirmation Tom and Hal 
had already printed up tickets advertising Zane's presence. 
My last swing at the plate was for the Mobile Camera again. 
I suggested he might work a deal whereby the network 
would give us some money down for an option. 

Zane replied to each of these last two points with an 
evasive look and the same words: "Don't worry." I didn't 
like it. What did he mean, "Don't worry." Was he coming 
to the benefit or not? Was he going to try for the option or 
not? 
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I stewed over it for a couple of days and then decided to 
get a straight answer out of him at any cost. But just then 
it suddenly became very difficult for me to see Zane. 

And at Saturday rehearsal, February 20, my reign as 
favorite came to an abrupt end. Mario the Brazilian was 
with Zane everywhere, and Zane told all within earshot that 
the design of the sets was the real creative work of the show. 
"Mario builds them, I work with them. There's your Zane 
Cochrane show!" To which Mario replied with a flood of 
gibberish, and I was thereafter a leper. Nobody dared talk to 
me or be seen with me. 

But I wasn't fired. 

He doesn't dare, I told myself. He just couldn't get that 
program on the tube without me. He can hate me, but he 
can't replace me. 

Sunday I did a particularly good job on the Zoomar. No- 
body even said good night to me except Jim. His remark 
showed me how far I'd fallen. 

"From now on keep your mouth shut, Pete. Your recom- 
mendation, nearly cost me my job." 
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fourteen 



Monday, my day off, the day I looted forward to all week, 
was driving me nuts. 

I sat in my ash-paneled den morosely tracing the pattern 
of the grain, wondering where I was going to get the dough 
to pay for it. If I couldn't make the payment on the second 
mortgage the whole thing might vanish like Zane disappear- 
ing into the suitcase. Big laugh. 

Laugh Zane, Logical sequence, I had to face up to the 
fact that I'd be out on my ear if he thought he could get 
equivalent camera work somewhere else, which he couldn't. 
But suppose he didn't know this, and me with the top desk 
drawer crammed with unpaid bills and that balloon payment 
to meet. If I was in a sweat about things as they stood, 
where would I be if Zane decided to take back the plum? 



Suppose instead of three hundred a week, I was just a cam- 
eraman getting the union minimum. 

I tried to think how I had gotten myself into this mess. 
Of course, Mary's sickness the unforeseen doctor's bills, 
medicine, and a full-time nurse for Kim. It had gouged a 
tremendous hole, and completely unexpectedly. But illness 
is always unexpected; we shouldn't have been so close to the 
brink. Then there was the gardener. Dancing attendance on 
Zane hadn't left time for me to keep up the garden myself. 
I could think of a dozen ways the money went. The electric 
bills were fantastic. That spacious bathroom we were so 
enamored of was cold as a barn after a shower. You had to 
use the electric heater. Oh, what was the use of going into all 
the picayune ways it leaked out? The truth was, initially I'd 
bitten off more than I could chew. 

Here on my desk was a little reminder of that fact. In case 
it had slipped my memory, I was kindly requested to mail a 
check for twenty-five hundred dollars to Hamilwine and Garr, 
Realtors. 

It hadn't slipped my memory. Merely my bank account. 
You see, when we bought the house, we didn't have enough 
to swing the deal above the mortgage. So the seller was good 
enough to arrange a balloon payment. Right about now it was 
ready to blow up in my face. 

Fd become like the rest of them. 

Sucking up to Zane. Laughing when he laughed. 

I was on the lizard pile and the only thing that had me 
scared insane was I might get booted off. And the way Zane 
didn't hear when I opened my mouth and voted me down 
when he did hear, showed me how it was going. I stopped 
bringing up the Mobile Camera at all. He was the kind of 
guy who would wreck himself to ruin me. At this point he 
might throw over the whole thing just for the pleasure of 
seeing the look on my face. 
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But what was to stop me from going into McGrath myself 
and determining the status of the project? Had they definite 
plans for going ahead or was it still in the negotiating 
stage? Why didn't I get smart? Saltzmann in my place 
would put over a deal for an advance. Right there the 
quarterly payment would be taken care of. But for the 
sake of an advance I mustn't give up any royalties, interests, 
or participation rights. All these little angles I had picked 
up from the talk of the smoother operators, Saltzmann and 
Grayson. 

Get smart, Pete, I told myself. Don't depend on Zane. If 
you want things done, youVe got to do them yourself. So 
what if he has the influence . . . you have the idea. 

I felt better after giving myself the pep talk. I kissed 
Mary, a real one. I found Earn out front, ruffled her hair, 
and was on my way. 

I used the studio directory in Jim Cummings' office and 
dialed McGrath's number. I whistled with my hand over the 
mouthpiece. Action always restored my morale. A depart- 
mental secretary answered. She couldn't give me an ap- 
pointment, only Mr. McGrath's secretary could do that. I 
asked to speak to her and was told to hold the wire. It was 
a lengthy wait. Then the same girl informed me that Mr. 
McGrath's secretary had just stepped out. I left word for 
her to call me at Jim's number. This kept me pinned to the 
office for fifteen or twenty minutes. I called again, but the 
line was busy. 

Another five minutes elapsed. I phoned and got a dif- 
ferent girl who told me Mr. McGrath's secretary was still 
out to lunch, would I call at one? I read magazines for forty 
minutes and tried again. This time victory! I was put through 
to McGrath's secretary. 

"This is Pete Munger," I said. "I'm in the building. I'd 
like to come up and see Mr. McGrath, if that's convenient." 
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"Could you state your business, please, Mr. Munger?" 
"I'm afraid not. It's of a confidential nature. But Mr. 
McGrath is familiar with it. We had a preliminary discus- 



sion." 



"I see. Well, as long as you are in the building, Mr. 
Munger, why not come up to the office, room three-f ourteen, 
and I'll see what I can do about working you in." 

I took the stairs and two minutes later burst in on her. 
She was a brunette, good-looking but completely devoid of 
sex appeal. I was trying to figure out why when she pushed 
back her memo pad. "Mr. Munger?" 

"That's right. Hello." 

"You said that you'd spoken to Mr. McGrath before?" 

"Yes, I have. He'll remember, I'm sure." 

"And your business is confidential?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I can't promise you, but I think if you drop by 
tomorrow between two and four that you'll be able to catch 
him." 

"Can't I see him this afternoon?" 

She looked at me as though I were some kind of aborigine. 
"Today is Washington's Birthday." 

"You mean he's not in?" 

"That's right, Mr. Munger. If you'll try tomorrow between 
two and four." 

"Yeah. Thanks." The thanks would have been more 
heartfelt if one of these dames had told me an hour and 
fifteen minutes ago that it was Washington's Birthday. 

I got up there the next day shortly after two. Waiting 
is a deadly occupation. I went over in my mind several times 
how I intended to outline it to him. Then there was nothing 
left but magazines, old ones. The issues raised in them had 
long ago been decided or dropped. And as for the ads ... if 
you weren't planning on Hawaii, why in hell should you be 
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interested in what the cocktail bar on the Lurline looks like? 
I wasn't going to southern France or British Columbia and 1 
certainly wasn't taking out more insurance in spite of the 
little girl with crutches and a bandaged head. ... I chucked 
the magazine. 

There was nothing now but a modern settee and a secre- 
tary that wasn't built. At least not by my standards. Angu- 
larity in a woman she shifted under my gaze and I tried 
to find something else to look at. 

Finally I got up and went over to her desk. "I have 
another appointment," I lied, "and I would like to see 
Mr. McGrath." 

"He's very busy. Catching up. You know, yesterday was 
Washington's Birthday." 

That tied it. A small explosion occurred somewhere in 
the region of my cerebral cortex. "Well, wish him many 
happy returns," And striding past her, I broke in on Henry 
McGrath, vice-president in charge of West-coast operations. 

"How do you do, Mr. McGrath." The hell with apologies. 
Was he apologizing because I'd been waiting two days to see 
him? 

"How do you do. You're Munger, aren't you? Zane's 
center camera?" 

"That's right. I've come to discuss the situation on the 
Mobile Camera. I'd like to know how far you've gone with 
it. Specifically, what interest there is in it. And perhaps we 
can firm up one of these nibbles and have ourselves a deal." 

"Just a second. Slow down." 

But I felt I had to keep punching to put it over. "After 
all, with the heads of the network for it ... why even 
Babcock when he heard it, he flipped." 

"He 'what?" McGrath tilted back in his swivel chair and 
gave me a long look. "Mr. Munger," he said. "I haven't the 
remotest notion what you're talking about." 
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I stared at him. Was this another of Zane's practical 
jokes, reaching in even to the vice-president's office? 

"The Mobile Camera idea Zane's been telling you about." 

"Zane has never mentioned a mobile camera idea to me. 
Not at any rime. I first heard the phrase from you, I be- 
lieve it was the day we lost the Foam account. The phrase 
stuck with me. Sort of intriguing. What is a mobile camera? 
And how does it happen that you are under the impression 
that I know all about it?" 

I was in sort of a shock stall, not functioning. Yet two 
and a half weeks ago when it was staring me right in the 
eye, I'd pulled the ejection lever on it. "Can I use your 
phone?" I picked it up before he had time to say yes. I 
got hold of the Cochrane office. The girl, K's replacement, 
said she expected Zane momentarily. That's what I wanted 
to know. I was going to take the bastard apart like a clock. 

"Mr. Munger," McGrath said, "apparently Zane's been up 
to his tricks. You know you can't take him seriously." 

"It's all right. It's just that I forgot my crash helmet." 

He wore the same look his girl had when I burst in. I 
couldn't help that, there was only one thing on my mind 
Zane. 

I was wound up, ready to tee off. But instead of Zane, 
Merrill and Grayson were sitting there waiting for me. I 
guess they'd heard from McGrath. 

"Where's Zane?" 

"Sit down, Pete," Grayson said. "You look like you could 
use a drink." 

"No, thanks. I'm in a hurry." 

"If it's Zane," Grayson said, "it will have to wait. A long 
time," he added. 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Look, Pete " Apparently Merrill was letting Grayson 

take the ball. He hadn't opened his mouth. This bothered 
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me. "You're a good guy," Grayson went on. "Personally I've 
got nothing against you. But things have gotten out of line 
lately. You've let it go to your head. Zane Cochrane is a 
million-dollar property. He can't be at the beck and call of a 
cameraman." 

"You can skip both the bouquets and the insults and tell 
me what you're getting paid to tell me." 

That cracked Merrill. "Specifically, Munger," he said in a 
flat voice, "you had no right to commit Zane for an ap- 
pearance at a fliers' benefit. You went over everyone's head. 
That kind of insubordination is intolerable and I have no 
course other than to tell you that you are through as far as 
this show is concerned." 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Merrill, I'm not accepting that or any 
other pretext. I don't work for your goddamn advertising 
agency. I work for the network." 

"You haven't been looking at your checks lately," Grayson 
said snottily. 

"I don't give a damn if they are signed Forbes Merrill. 
That's bookkeeping. I was hired by the network." 

Merrill shrugged. "If that's the way you want it. Stan, 
get Blake on the wire." Blake was the personnel director, 
whom I hadn't seen since the day I got my job, and if they 
had set things up with him, I was beaten and I knew it. But 
I was going to give them as bad a time as I could. 

I grabbed the phone from Grayson. "Blake!" I yelled. 

A barely audible confirmation at the other end. 

"Listen," I said, "the agency is trying to screw me. It's a 
personal matter and I'll make them admit it. I told them I 
work for you and if any just complaint can be lodged 
against me, that's another matter. But I won't stand for any 
goddamned intrigues or conspiracies." 

"Now Munger . . ." Blake's voice was soothing, the very 
tone of it infuriated me. It told me he was going to kiss me 
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off with a few placating phrases. "Actually you are on the 
Merrill agency payroll, not ours. If they wish to terminate 
your employment I have no say in the matter. Of course 
you can always reapply here, but frankly it's mid-season, 
and " 

"You can stop applying the vaseline," I said. "I'm taking 
this up with the union." 

"By all means," Blake said politely and hung up. 

Merrill spoke to Grayson. "I'll see you at five sharp. 
Bring George if you can reach him." Then remembering his 
manners, his etiquette, that he was a gentleman and head of 
an advertising agency, he said courteously, "Sorry it had to 
happen this way, Munger." 

Being none of the aforementioned things, I set my teeth 
and stared past his extended hand. 

When he left Grayson relaxed into a chair and poured 
two drinks. He pushed one across the desk at me, 

"Let's drink to Zane Cochrane. If you're sorry for yourself , 
think of Zane and cheer up. Here's a guy who's afraid he's 
not a man. He's no good with his wife, he's run through 
three psychiatrists, is scared gutless by an audience, yet has 
to have one. Preferably not a paying one, but a small one 
that he pays. He can't be alone with himself, he's scared of 
death, he's a wretched hypochondriac, a contemptible, twisted 
wreck of a man. Is this the kind of specimen that will give 
you any satisfaction to paste?" 

I drank off the glass. "You covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly," I admitted. "There's just one thing you left out. 
You already had the pleasure of going over him." 

"/ did? You're crazy." 

"Way back in November. The first writers' meeting I ever 
attended. It broke up when the two of you tangled." 

Grayson laughed. "Not on your life. No punches were 
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landed, believe me. He saw I was going to slug him and he 
ran for the hills. He was gone all night and the rest of the 
next day. As far as I know, that crumb has never given or 
received a blow in righteous anger." 

"Is that right?" I was cairn now. And I was able to feel 
something besides hate. It was pleasure. Sheer, perverse 
pleasure. 

I had never really pasted the bum before but there's 
a first rime for everything, and this was it. I walked out 
of the office without bothering to say good-by to Stan. 
It was all right for a frustrated worm like him to take out 
his hatred by reviling Zane. That sort of satisfaction was not 
for me. 

Sure it's primitive, stupid, and useless to resort to violence. 
The civilized way is to call names, weep to your friends, or in 
cases of extreme aggravation see your lawyer. Not me. I 
don't claim to be civilized, I don't claim to have culture, I 
just do what the inner man tells me. Right now he was say- 
ing, "Murder the bastard." 

I drove west on Sunset Boulevard with my foot on the 
floor. It's a good thing Cochrane wasn't one of the pedes- 
trians crossing at Beverly Drive. I would have run him down 
without another thought. As it was, I clipped the rear fender 
of a Ford truck and scared the life out of a lady making 
a left turn. The traffic meant nothing to me. All I saw was 
his rubber face with my fist in it. 

The louse! Fire me and by proxy too! And the whole 
Mobile Camera up in smoke. Well, he wouldn't be in shape 
to lie to anyone for some time. Maybe drink a little water 
through a tube, that would be about all. I wouldn't be be- 
hind the camera Sunday, but someone else would be miss- 
ing too. That is, unless they cared to take the cameras into 
the hospital. 
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Huntley Hills is all steep, winding roads and my old 
car didn't ride well on two wheels. Twice I nearly slipped 
into the canyon. But there was a magnet that pulled me 
back on the road: Zane Cochrane. I'd get to him if I had to 
fly the Olds across the trees. 

I buzzed the kitchen at the gate, and the cook let me 
through. I pulled up at the front door and leaped out. Sun- 
day, barefoot and wearing a sombrero as usual, was sitting 
in front of it, earing a bunch of bananas two at a time. 

"Let me in, Sunday," I said, trying not to seem out of the 
ordinary. 

"You got an appointment?" 

"I want to see Zane." 

"Ain't here." 

"Sure he's here. I saw both Cadillacs in the garage." 

"Cook made a mistake to let you in, Pete. She don't know 
you not on the list any more." 

"Come on, Sunday, out of my way. I know Zane's in there. 
I can hear the projector. He's showing himself his old 
kinnies." 

"Damn right." Sunday chuckled. "All by himself, laughing 
like hell. Indoors, a wonderful day like this. Know some- 
thing he don't know how to live, the boss. Go home, 
Pete." 

I pushed past him and tried the door. It was locked. I 
started to go around to the back. Sunday padded after me, 
still gorging on bananas, a silly smile on his face. 

I came to the kitchen door. 

"Don't bother, Pete. I locked it too." 

"There are windows," I pointed out. "Windows, you dumb 
Hawaiian." 

"Oh gosh, don't I get to finish the bananas?" Sunday 
threw them down in disgust. "Look, rough boy, I'm the 
bodyguard. Don't you know that? That's what I get paid for. 
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Guard the body, don't let anybody hurt the body, that body's 
worth lots of loot, you know that." 

I found a partly open pantry window and pushed It up. I 
put my hands on the sill and hoisted myself up. Sunday 
pulled me down. 

Oh, well. I hated to hurt him. He looked in pretty sloppy 
condition with that paunch full of bananas and beer hanging 
out in front, and the bare feet splayed under his weight. 
Even now fighting to justify his status as bodyguard there 
could be no animosity on that heavy-lipped, good-natured 
face. He pulled at me vigorously but not roughly, as if he ex- 
pected us to wrestle like a couple of bear cubs. 

Maybe some other time. Right now I had business to 
attend to, and I couldn't wait. I let him have it right in the 
middle of the beer and the bananas. I suppose I expected it 
all to come spurring out, like when you squeeze a balloon full 
of water. I got the surprise of my life. He was hard as rock. 
That shapeless Hawaiian had an abdomen like a pile of 
stone. 

I guess I left myself open. After all, I wasn't planning on 
boxing. I was simply going to execute Sunday on my way to 
the real target. One punch and I'd be on my way. 

So while that one punch was bouncing off his stone 
stomach, the big lug clipped me on the ear with a right. It 
was a wild roundhouse swing that came whistling in from 
the outfield, the easiest thing in the world to duck, but I 
wasn't ready for it and it flattened me on the gravel. 

I got up, really sore, my hands and knees scraped, my head 
singing. I fought in deadly earnest from then on. I didn't 
bother with his stomach, I could hammer away for a week 
at that without making a dent, but nobody has an eyebrow 
that won't bleed if you tap it enough with a bare fist. 

Sunday was having a great time, grunting and chortling 
in Hawaiian, leaping around like a baboon. He reached up 
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with his hand and wiped the blood out of his eye. He looked 
at it and laughed. That sent a chill down me: who would 
laugh at a thing like that? 

The man was a maniac. He seemed to love getting hit 
as much as landing a blow himself. He tried some phony 
judo on me and I knocked him down. There he was on the 
same gravel that had cut me to shreds, rolling around like a 
puppy and gurgling. "Ha ha ha, good one, Pete, you sonofa- 
bitch." 

I chopped him up till I was exhausted. His underlip was 
cut, his right eye was closed, his nose was bent to one side, I 
felt a few things wrong with me too. For one thing my left 
hand had no sensation below the wrist. But what really wore 
me out was landing blow after blow with every ounce of 
strength in me and seeing that baboon prance around like it 
was a game of tennis. 

Finally we stood staring at each other, unable to lift our 
arms. I could hardly stand up and I don't think Sunday was 
in much better shape, but he was still grinning. Of course 
the way his lip puffed out you had to be psychic to tell it 
was meant to be a grin it was more of a ghoulish leer. 

"You better off fighting me, Pete." He spoke with sur- 
prising fluency out of that battered mouth. "That chicken- 
belly upstairs, he wouldn't give you a fight. He just puke his 
guts out and have a heart attack on you. 7 ' He chuckled. 
"Sure thing. He's upstairs locked in the bathroom, bet you 
five, 'cause he got no confidence, no confidence in me, I 
ain't kidding. And the missus is calling the cops, only they 
don't come here any more except for a shooting: they've give 
up on this place. Hey, Pete! Let's have a beer." 

What could I do? I was dead on my feet and the sky 
was beginning to wheel up and circle around me so that I 
knew in a minute or two I'd be out cold. I sat down so 
I wouldn't fall down. 
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Sunday meanwhile was trying to get into his pants pocket 
for the key to the back door, but his hands were so bruised 
and swollen that he couldn't manage it. 

c? 

"What do you know," he said with wonder. "Goddamn 
pockets shrunk up on me." He touched his bloody mouth 
and began to laugh as if that purple, swollen flap of flesh 
wasn't his own lip. "Hey, Pete! Thought I was still chewing 
the banana!" He fiddled for the key some more, gave up, 
and put his elbow through the glass of the kitchen door. 
"We'll tell 'em it happened in the fight," he explained, 
screwing his face into a conspiratorial grimace. "They'll never 
know the difference." He reached through the broken pane 
and opened the door. 

By now the sky stopped spinning and I was able to hold 
the bottle of beer Sunday brought me. Behind him I could 
see the awed faces of the servants in the doorway. 

"Come on down to the pool where nobody bother us." 

Sunday led me to the swimming pool and we sat in the 
grass and finished our bottles. I discovered I was only seeing 
out of my left eye, from which I judged that Sunday had 
fixed me up exactly as I'd fixed him. The only other thing 
that really bothered me was my hand. From having no 
sensation at all, it now had more than I wanted. Twinge 
after twinge of burning pain ran up my arm; I was convinced 
Fd broken a couple of the little bones that run out from the 
wrist. I planned to give the beer a few minutes to get my 
blood going again and then make a dash for the house. 

Sunday was as carefree as on a picnic. He skated the 
empty bottles across the water and they sank into the deep 
end of the pool. The cocker spaniel appeared and looked at 
us uncertainly. 

"Were you here the night he threw the dog in the pool?" 

I nodded. 

"No. You must have went by then. I didn't see you 
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around. He throws the dog in the pool. His dog, he calls her. 
It's my dog. I'm the one feeds her, I'm the one pulls the 
lousy ticks out of her ear, I'm the one delivered the pups. 
He only bought her. Know what I did that night? I threw 
him in the pool. I pretend I'm drunk and it's a big joke. 
Laugh like hell. They all laugh to see Zane in the pool. Ha 
ha ha! I'm laughing now." 

"If you feel that way about him," I said, or rather mut- 
tered. I made a second discovery: I couldn't talk too well 
either. "If you feel that way, Sunday, why don't you let me 
go up and slap him around a little?" 

"Just try it," Sunday growled. 

We were fighting again. I guess he pulled me to my feet, 
I'm sure I couldn't have made it myself, but once up I was 
capable of throwing a few punches. It didn't make much 
difference. We were both too beat to hurt each other. In 
fact we had to cooperate to make it look like anything at all. 

Now that what I was doing here and why were becoming 
foggier and foggier I began to enjoy myself. I began to enjoy 
the action, the pain, the sweat, the beer. Dimly I realized 
that Sunday was right. It wouldn't have done me any good 
to belt Zane. It would be like stepping on a cockroach, more 
sickening than satisfying. But this, trading real blows, blood 
in my mouth, a broken hand, a river of sweat running down 
my back this had done me good. The sick disappointment, 
the fear of the future, the humiliation hell, I'd sweated it 
all out. 

I didn't have to fight any more. 

I dropped my hands, turned away from Sunday, and 
washed my face in the pool. 

I got into the car and drove off. Back on the lawn I could 
hear that slap-happy Hawaiian singing. He was probably 
looking for the half-finished bunch of bananas. 
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fifteen 



Fd told myself I wouldn't, that I didn't give a damn. But 
I couldn't keep away. Seven o'clock Sunday found me glued 
to the television set It was a queer feeling seeing it through 
the other end, with someone else doing the work. I had 
predicted to myself and Mary all week how crummy the 
camera work would be. But there were no missed shots. 
There couldn't be, the entire show was medium-long shots 
with now and then a wide angle to vary it. The camera played 
it so safe and left so much margin you'd hardly know he had 
a Zoomar. It didn't catch any of the small business Zane did 
with a deck of cards. Wait till he saw this kinnie, none 
of his facial reactions were given whole screen. But instead 
of a surge of triumph I felt nothing but a headache that had 



been coming on all day, I switched the channel to a cow- 
boy picture, much to Kim's delight. 

I had never looked for work with this sense of desperate 
urgency before. I had to break through, I had to get some- 
thing fast. Knowing this made me overeager, I suppose, and 
produced a bad effect. I could hardly concentrate on what 
was being said to me. "No" would have penetrated even 
the fog I was in, but there are so damned many courteous 
ways of saying it, and they all waste your time. 

I went to the other networks but they were fully staffed. 
I filled out an application blank, but I knew I was just going 
through the motions. "We'll call you if anything comes up." 

I tried the smaller stations. The pay was less, I could 
buy groceries on it and that was about all. But even here 
I was told repeatedly that it was mid-season. So what was I 
supposed to do, hibernate? 

During this miserable week I managed to turn up two 
leads. Both openings depended upon whether or not the 
shows went on the air. 

At home I played a part, that of the old Pete Munger. I 
guess I'm as lousy an actor as Zane is a cameraman, but 
Mary pretended to be fooled. We agreed that since she was 
so much stronger the nurse could go. It was only acciden- 
tally through Kirn that I found out she had got rid of the 
once-a-week maid too. There were other things she went 
around switching lights out after me. And hidden under a 
pile of negatives in the desk drawer I found a budget book. 

Steaks disappeared from the table. We had frankfurters 
eight different ways. All this, you understand, going on at 
substratum level. We didn't mention it* We played records, 
watched shows, baked ginger bread, raided the icebox, had 
ourselves a glass of sauterne* 

But the tactfulness began to get me. I was grown up. I 
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could face facts, I wasn't Zane Cochrane. The payoff was 
the day I came home early to find Mary doing a wash in the 
bathtub. 

"What the devil are you trying to do?" I exploded at her, 
"kill yourself? You're the girl that a month ago was close 
to having a miscarriage. You're supposed to stay off your 
feet, remember?" 

"I'm sorry, Pete. I like to wash, I didn't think it would 
hurt me. I'm so much stronger now. All that trouble seems 
to be past." 

"There's nothing like pushing your luck. That's another 
thing, Kim says you let Effie go." 

"Honestly, it's easier to do it myself. Then I know what's 
been done. I go at it in easy stages, a room a day and then 
I start all over again." 

"It's no economy if you get sick." 

"I won't." 

And there she was with her arms around me, comforting 
me because I couldn't give her the things I'd intended for 
her, because I wasn't the hot-shot I thought I was. 

So we went back to it, I to the rounds that got me no- 
where; Mary to her program of budgeting. I might have gone 
along with these countless little savings if they could have 
done it for us. But it staved off the end by weeks at most. 

I knew it would be hopeless trying to explain this point 
of view to Mary. But the way I looked at it, we should take 
our remaining time in the house as a vacation, blaze the 
lights day and night, treat it as a spree, like staying at the 
Bel-Air Hotel. 

I must have been in this frame of mind when I bought 
the toy dog. It was a white, furry thing with an ingenious 
mechanism. It walked in response to a slight pressure at 
the end of the leash. I could visualize Kirn's eyes popping 
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when she saw it. The damn thing cost thirty-five dollars, but 
if I couldn't spend thirty-five dollars on my daughter, the hell 
with everything. 

I had predicted Kim's reaction accurately, she was in 
seventh heaven; but the effect on Mary I had failed to 
foresee. 

"Pete," she said, "it must have cost a fortune." 

"Not a fortune. Thirty-five bucks." 

"Thirty-five but don't you realize " 

She stopped. She had to, her voice choked up, and she 
was blinking to keep the tears back. Suddenly I saw it from 
her point of view, the wash in the tub, the hundred and 
one small economies and then I go and blow it all on a toy. 
A foolish, extravagant, completely useless commodity. It did 
look childish. And I had nothing to say, no explanation. The 
lift it had given me was gone. The momentary kidding my- 
self was also gone. 

I found I was unofficially voted into an unofficial kind 
of club. The only prerequisite for membership was being 
fired from the Cochrane Show. Over the week end Steve 
Kolinski phoned and asked me to meet him and some of 
the fellows for lunch on Monday. Steve, it developed, had 
been drawing extra pay for his special-effects work. They now 
had an ordinary carpenter doing what effects there were. I 
agreed to meet him and hung up thinking that none of the 
cliques had protected him. 

The truth was that nobody stuck his neck out for anybody 
else. And no one seriously believed anybody would. The 
alliances that had sprung into being were pitiful defenses 
easily shattered by that high explosive, human nature. 

It was a full roster, Monday. I was surprised to see Ray 
Metzger one of the brotherhood. Seems he drew an actor's 
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pay for working the idiot board, and that responsibility was 
now part of the new steno's duties. 

"Anything to save a buck," Sid Samuelson said mourn- 
fully, "but they're not paring down what's going into Zane r s 
pocket." 

Bob Tate, whose services had been dispensed with shortly 
before mine, had a Variety with him. According to the 
columnist Zane only had a week to go. The end of the 
cycle and Foam's sponsorship was March 14; the network 
had been unable to find another sponsor and the show was 
too expensive to be continued on a sustaining basis. A 
mystery show was already scheduled to move into the 
Sunday night half-hour that for three years had been as- 
sociated with the name of Zane Cochrane. In a few more 
days he too would be unemployed. 
"Sure," I said, "we'll invite him to our next session." 
"I'll buy his lunch," Ray said viciously. "I'd love to." 
"Good," Steve put in, "I'll bring the arsenic." 
"And we'll all give each other alibis," Sid chortled hap- 



"Say," Tate asked me, "do you know Dick Curfey? He's 
over at International. Of all the low, scummy rats, he is un- 
doubtedly the scummiest - " 

"Who's that, Cochrane?" Ray asked. 

"Hell no, this guy I'm talking about is a lovable character 
compared to Cochrane." 

And so it went. 

Jim Cummings, our pipeline into the show, arrived late. 
He shook hands warmly. 

"You're lucky you got it quick, Pete." 

"Oh, I don't know. This eating habit is sort of hard to 
break." 

They laughed that up and for a moment I almost expected 
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Zane to come in and top it. But now that Jim was here 
the business of the day got under way. The express purpose 
of the little get-together was vituperation: to see who could 
score the neatest hit, who could knock the show in the most 
colorful terms, who could substantiate the circulating slander. 

Naturally Jim was the authority. First off he wanted 
the story of my fight with Sunday. The others were im- 
mediately intrigued. 

"What's this?" 

"You've been holding out on us." 

"Was Sunday the best you could do?" 

"I think I'd rather fight Clive of Africa." 

I saw I couldn't get out of it, so I showed them my still- 
swollen hand the doctor told me the fifth metacarpal 
hadn't been broken, only bent and gave them a punch-by- 
punch account, which is what they didn't want; they were 
only interested in having me spread my intestines on the 
table and tell them what led up to it. 

When they saw they weren't getting this, Sid asked Jim 
if Zane was still parading up and down Wilshire Boulevard in 
his underwear. Ray said he had taken up shooting at the tires 
of cars passing his mansion. 

"The show is completely disorganized," Jim reported. 
"Zane makes no pretense at rehearsing. He doesn't even go 
through the motions. He's blind when he gets in and he 
stays that way. Last Saturday he pretended to have laryngitis, 
said his doctor ordered him to bed. So he gets his picture 
in the paper dancing with some starlet at Giro's." 

"Has Stacy any more bruises you-know-where?" Tate 
asked. 

I felt disgusted, fed up, the gripes, and the licking of the 
lips nauseated me. I wished to hell I could get out, but my 
sandwich was still on the way. 

There was talk of deals that were hot Things that couldn't 
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be discussed because they weren't finalized. Tate told us there 
was a lot of activity in New York. He was thinking of going 
back for a change of pace. The truth was Steve was the only 
one working. He was with a small independent company mak- 
ing TV commercials, probably getting a fraction of his Coch- 
rane salary. But it was the only bona-fide job in the bunch 
unless you count Ray, who was clerking part time in a shoe 
store. 

My two prospects of last week had blown up. On one 
the show didn't materialize and on the other they just plain 
welshed. Sandwiching my tale of woe in somewhere along 
with Sid's rueful account of putting his house up for sale, it 
occurred to me how much in the groove it was. I remem- 
bered the routine I'd given myself and actually believed 
about being an outsider, different from the rest of these show 
business muggs. It was probably exactly the way each of 
them felt. Queer, the small illusions each of us hugs to 
himself. 

The gab fest started to break up. I was wondering about 
Zane if he was really washed up as they said, or if it was 
wishful thinking. Still there was that item Tate had read 
from the trade paper. In that case, if Zane had been the 
soul of loyalty, the bonanza would only have lasted three 
weeks longer. 

Jim touched my arm. "Pete, I want a word with you." 

"Sure. Anything in particular?" 

"Yeah." 

He looked unhappy about what he was going to say. 

"Those jobs you were speaking about, the ones that blew 
up on you. There's a reason." 

"Only one of them blew up, the other " 

"All right, so it was only one, there'll be others. Zane's 
put the finger on you." 

"Meaning what?" 
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"The story is you were fired because you got drunk in the 
office with Stan Grayson, then broke into Zane's house and 
assaulted his servant. That's why I asked you for the rights 
of it." 

I started to laugh. "When I get drunk it's in better com- 
pany," I said. "Besides, do you have to be drunk to want 
to bash Zane's face in?" 

Jim wasn't laughing. "He's blackballed you, Pete." 

"Don't give me that. He couldn't if he wanted to. He 
hasn't that kind of power; he doesn't know every station 
executive in the country. Besides, he wouldn't go to that 
trouble. Why should he?" 

"He hates you more than any man alive." 

"Me?" 

"He blames you for wrecking his personal life, his show, 
everything." 

"But that doesn't make sense. It's ridiculous." 

"So it's ridiculous. Does your prospective boss, who is 
certainly going to check with Zane or the office before hiring 
you, does he know it's ridiculous? Fella, you're dead." 

"But why? That's what I can't get through my head. Why 
would he want to do this to me?" 

"You only crawled on your knees, son. He wants you flat 
on your belly." 

"Yeah . . . Well, thanks, Jim. I mean it. If you hadn't 
said anything I might never have caught on. I might have 
thought it was something else. Hell," I said in an effort to 
pass it off, "I might even have taken to chewing Chloro- 
dents." 

From that moment there were certain levers to adjust, 
certain controls to set. I lodged a complaint with the union 
and they agreed to give me a hearing before the executive 
board. Next I applied for work at the film TV studios but 
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discovered they came under the jurisdiction of the motion 
picture union. 

Naturally they looked after their own first. There didn't 
seem to be much chance here. But I was determined to crack 
the situation. No Zane Cochrane or any other man was going 
to oust me with lies and slander. 

One of these evenings, it was hard to sort them out, the 
days were so alike but on one of them Mary changed into 
something stunning, a taffeta skirt and a black lace top, and 
proceeded to mix us a couple of cocktails. She'd put on rec- 
ords too. Beautiful girl, luxury background, it looked like a 
set. 

How ridiculous to have cast myself in the role of hero to 
whom all these things came naturally, and naturally be- 
longed. I saw how fantastic it was, this tropical isle in the 
middle of greater Los Angeles. Mary hadn't asked for it. 
She hadn't dreamed of it. But her amazement, her pleasure, 
was the headiest stuff I'd ever known. With her curled here 
beside me, the thoughts that circled endlessly in my head 
became indistinct and blurred, like the picture in Kim's 
Black Sambo where the tigers turn into a ring of butter. But 
not even her fingers tracing my face or in my hair could 
relieve the anxiety. It was hermetically sealed in my skull, a 
congealed blob, a granite lump. No wonder my head hurt. 

"Pete," she said, "you've tried everything. Don't you think 
it's time to call quits?" 

"How can I?" 

"Pretty easily, I think. After all you have another profes- 
sion. You're a pilot." 

"A jet fighter pilot," I corrected. 

"With your record in Korea, any company would jump at 
the chance to hire you." 

"Let's face it. If shooting starts somewhere I have myself 
a job. Otherwise I don't." 
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"Don't talk that way, Pete. You're not a kid any more. 
You have a family. I was thinking of commercial flying. 
Tom Grotbeck might have some contacts. Why don't you 
try it, darling?" 

I was bitter about the taffeta skirt and black lace top and 
the cocktail. I don't like coercion. 

"I made that decision a long time ago, Mary. They don't 
have cameramen like me in the business. Look at any show. 
I'll break in. And when I do, we'll be back where we were, 
three hundred a week." 

"All right, Pete. If that's what you want to do, do it, I 
wasn't sure. I thought you might think changing professions 
was a defeat. And I wanted you to know that I don't regard 
it that way." 

I stroked the lace bodice, sort of a tactile apology. There 
weren't many women that would let it drop and do it as 
nicely as she had, no sulks or hidden daggers. In some ways 
she was like a boy, frank and honest, and then again in 
others my arms tightened across the gently swelling black 
lace. 

And I thought about what she'd said. To be honest, I'd 
thought of it before, more than once. But she knew me. I 
didn't want to admit I was licked. Stubbornness, pride, or 
whatever you want to call it was the only thing that stood 
between me and a very sensible course of action. A course 
of action that might save the house for us. Undershot jaw 
to the contrary, I'd do what she said. Fd bring in my 
citations and the highly complimentary letter from my C. O. 
and they'd talk to me. 

They did. They were friendly and interested, a big con- 
trast to the brush I'd been getting. I filled out an application 
and the secretary glanced over it and told me it was Mr. 
Bouran I wanted to see, Superintendent of Flying. 
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"You really should get your credentials together first, but 
he has a comparatively free morning, so why don't you 
just go in now?" 

Mr. Bouran got up and came around to the front of his 
desk to shake my hand. After the usual amenities he asked 
me where I'd been domiciled. 

"Taegu. I was a member of Bout One." 

"Oh, yes. That was the first Air Force unit to operate from 
Korea against the Reds." 

"That's right, sir. I flew with both the Fortieth and the 
Forty-first Fighter Intercepter Squadrons." 

"Fine." He flicked my application. "I see you have a lot 
of time chalked up." Each thousand air hours is equivalent 
to another stripe on your sleeve. "You checked out with quite 
a record. Almost three hundred missions, two citations, and 
the Distinguished Flying Medal. Mr. Munger, my only fear 
is that you won't be patient enough with our organization. 
We are governed by the A.L.P.A., and all applicants ac- 
cepted by us are hired as student First Officers. I see you 
have your third-class radiotelephone operator's license and 
instrument rating. You'll need your commercial license. It's 
a written exam on Parts forty-three and sixty of the Civil 
Aeronautical Regulations. It won't give you any trouble. 
Then you would have to put in a month of ground school* 
You'd be on full salary during that time, which is three 
hundred and seventy dollars a month." 

A month. No wonder they were so nice to me. He must 
have sensed my reaction. 

"That's the standard starting salary. In six months as a 
copilot you should be making four hundred and fifty dollars 



or so." 



"I see. And how long before you're eligible for a cap- 
taincy?" 
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"That's strictly seniority. To be completely honest, it's 
something of a long pull. We have men who after six and 
eight years haven't yet checked out. But of course they are 
making good money. Almost eight hundred dollars. Then the 
conditions are all A.L.P.A.," he grinned, "not what you were 
used to." 

"No. There were no unions in Korea." 

"There's a maximum flying time of eighty-five hours per 
month. Eight hours in a twenty-four-hour period. Thirty 
hours in a seven-day period. In many respects it's a damn 
good career. Especially for anyone like yourself, coming out 
of the military." 

"What about uniforms and equipment?" 

"You furnish those yourself. Uniform eighty-five dollars. 
Overcoat eighty-five dollars. Shirts, ties, navigation kit twenty 
dollars. Navigation computer eight dollars. I'd say a complete 
outfit would run you around two hundred and fifty dollars." 

"I don't know," I said, "three hundred and seventy dollars 
isn't going to stretch very far." 

"That's only the first six months. And then you can pick 
up a little extra on night runs." 

He was scanning my application again. 

"By the way, Mr. Munger, I see you give your age as 
thirty." 

"That's right." 

"I don't see how this got by me. I'm terribly sorry, but 
our maximum age limit at present is twenty-seven for 
student First Officers. Now while this is flexible, naturally 
I must give preference to those in the preferred age 
bracket. It's my fault entirely. Your name will be on file 
here, and due to your splendid record you would be the first 
man we would get in touch with when the demand exceeds 
the supply." 

"I see. Thank you, Mr. Bouran." 
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"Not at all. It's been a pleasure. Sony things took this 



turn." 



"Yeah." 

Well, that was that. Fired before I was hired. Too old at 
thirty. I told myself I wouldn't have taken it anyway. Eight 
years as copilot before moving up the rung to a captaincy. 
That was not for me, even if I could get along on the 
salary, which I doubted. But it would have been nice to 
have a chance to turn it down. 

I didn't tell Mary of my abortive attempt to please her. 
I guess I was ashamed to let her know that I'd failed there 
too. But at least I knew where I stood; things were clarified. 
There would be no more nebulous daydreaming impulses to 
save the day as a pilot. Television camera operator. That's 
what I'd decided on, that's what I'd made a success of, and 
that's what I was going to do. The union would back me up. 
I was a member in good standing. 

I phoned Jim to go down with me. I might need a 
character witness and he had supervised my work on three 
different shows. 

Jim had it that Cochrane was on a toboggan. The network 
had given him notice. "By the way, here's something that 
will hand you a laugh. Sid Samuelson sold his house." 

"What's so funny about that?" 

"Right after he signed the papers, he gets a terrific deal 
on the new Danny Marker show. So he's looking for a 
house in the valley with get this a pool!" 

The night of the union meeting Mary told me that Hal 
and Linda were picking her up after dinner. I was preoc- 
cupied, reviewing my position, and I didn't feel like making 
conversation out of a date for the movies. Looking back 
on it, I suppose Mary must have thought I was dodging the 
issue. That's probably why she didn't say anything more 
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about it. Or else she was trying to spare my feelings. A 
typical Maryish task that would account for her partial 
statement. 

Jim and I had a cup of coffee with Chuck Wesson to go 
over strategy before going up to the union offices. Chuck, 
whom I had replaced on the Cochrane show, was a member 
of the executive board and a former vice-president of the 
union. He seemed to know which way my case would be 
decided even before it had been heard. 

"This is the procedure, Pete," Chuck began, cooling his 
coffee with half a pitcher of cream. "Your hearing is before 
the grievance committee. The chairman, Jack Wilson, is a 
friend of mine. You probably met him. Works in mainte- 
nance. Big, heavy-set guy? He's got a broken nose football. 
You know the guy, Pete, you've seen him around. Now let me 
warn you about Wilson, when he's chairing a committee, 
boy, he's the Speaker of the House. So watch it. He'll tell 
you when to speak, otherwise shut up." 

"Who else is on the grievance committee?" Jim asked. 

Chuck listed five or six names that meant nothing to me. 
One man I dimly remembered as a cable handler who'd 
substituted once on the Chef Carmona show. 

"I thought sure there'd be some of the camera operator! 
who'd worked with me," I said. 

"Well, the trouble is," Jim said, "the guys that are busy 
working don't have time for union business. Go on, Chuck." 

"Okay. The grievance committee can do one of three 
things. It can find a clear-cut case of unfair practices and 
recommend appropriate action to the executive board. This 
it never does right off the bat. It can take the case under 
advisement for further investigation. That's usual procedure. 
Or it can throw out the charge altogether as having insuffi- 
cient basis in fact. This, Jack Wilson told me off the record, 
is what's probably going to happen tonight." 
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"What do you mean? They haven't heard my story yet. 
How can they decide what they're going to do before they 
hear my story?" 

"Take it easy, Pete. Because they haven't heard you tell 
your story don't mean they don't know what it is. Now look. 
When the committee meets, it's all on the record, so nat- 
urally they get together a little ahead of time for coffee and 
to talk it over like we're doing now. Everything that went 
on with you and Cochrane and Stan Grayson is public 
knowledge, and they've kicked it around a hundred times 
by now. I'm telling you what Wilson told me. This is a hot 
potato and they're throwing it out." 

"Like hell they are," I said furiously. "What do I belong 
to a union for if they won't fight for me?" 

"Don't blow your top," Chuck said. "You still got a 
chance if you don't lose your head. The executive board is 
meeting tonight also. I'm a member of the board. The 
grievance committee will submit its report on your case 
tonight that much I got out of Jack. Now if there's a 
minority report favoring you, even from only one guy, then 
I can move to reconsider. Got it? Eddie Allister will make 
the second, then we can reargue the case before the board." 

"Great," I said. "Here I am out of a job because some 
s.o.b. has gone around bum-rapping me with the stations, and 
my own union instead of taking some action is going to play 
second-the-motion like a bunch of kids taking over City Hall 
on Boy's Day." 

Chuck gave me a queer look and Jim hastened to smooth 
the situation over. 

"Easy, Pete. This is a rough deal for him," he explained to 
Chuck. "You and I would be screaming too in the same spot." 

But Chuck acted injured. "Telling the world off won't get 
you anywhere, Pete. Open up like that in the committee and 
Jack Wilson will slap you right down. Anyway, fella, this is 
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the way it works. You've got to follow parliamentary proce- 
dure." 

I should have gone home right then and there. The rest of 
the evening they gave me parliamentary procedure till it was 
running out of my ears. Chuck and Jim politicked furiously 
and I suppose I should have been grateful. They arranged for 
a member of the grievance committee to dissent when it was 
voted to throw out my complaint. Chuck's pal, Eddie Allister, 
moved to amend the agenda to allow the committee's report 
to be read. The air was blue with motions, substitute motions, 
amendments to the motions, and amendments to the amend- 
ments. The members of the executive board got so confused 
that at one stage in the proceedings they passed a resolution 
calling for immediate action with an amendment tabling it 
indefinitely. Thereupon one member asked his colleagues if 
they had any idea what they had just voted. Bitter argument 
followed, finally the secretary read the text of the motion, and 
half of those present demanded the opportunity to change 
their votes. 

The final action taken was to recommit the case to the 
grievance committee for further exploration. I think this was 
the final action. I left, but they may have voted later to re- 
consider the reconsideration or possibly to commit the mat- 
ter to another committee. As far as I was concerned, I was 
ready to commit the whole bunch of them. 

I was sick with anger. This had been my last hope. And it 
evaporated in a froth of words. Why didn't they say what 
they thought that they were afraid of picking a fight with 
the networks, that they didn't dare cross Zane Cochrane, that 
whether or not Pete Munger worked didn't affect their bank 
balances by one cent. Why not simply say, "Nothing doing," 
and forget the resolutions and points of order? 

I left by myself and let Jim and Chuck have more coffee 
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together and rehash the campaign. I was even sore at them 
for suckering me into a humiliating situation, where I pleaded 
for help and was reconsidered. 

When I got home I found out where the Swansons had 
taken Mary, and the reason why my questions and her answers 
hadn't made contact before. 

"How did it go, Pete?" 

"Lousy. How was your evening?" 

"All right." 

"Enjoy the show?" 

"We didn't go to a show." 

"No? Where did you go?" 

Mary studied me steadily, 

"Pete, don't you know what night tonight is?" 

"What's the mystery?" I said impatiently. "And where's 
Hal and Linda? Didn't they bring you back?" 

"They didn't wait," Mary said. "They thought they'd bet- 
ter get home." 

"Boy," I said, "my popularity has reached a new high when 
even Hal and Linda are avoiding me. What went on tonight?" 
I demanded suspiciously. "What's the secret?" 

"No secret, dear. This was the night of the dance." 

I was sure in the cross-hairs of somebody's machine gun. 
They'd been letting me have it all night. This last blast, out 
of nowhere, cut me up worse than any of the others. 

"Tonight? Christ, I forgot all about it." 

"I didn't know that, Pete. I thought you simply didn't 
want to talk about it." 

"That does it," I said bitterly. "I guess that puts me on 
their list too. Not only don't I deliver Zane Cochrane as 
promised but I don't have the guts to show up myself. No 
wonder Hal and Linda won't talk to me." 
' "No, Pete, that's not " 
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"Mary, you could have told me, you could have reminded 
me." 

She shook her head. "Lately, Pete, nobody tells you any- 
thing." 

"I suppose you think the same thing that I dodged it be- 
cause I was too chicken to go after having welshed on my 
big-shot promises." 

"No, I don't think that. And nobody at the dance thought 
so either. They were your friends there, and they trust you, 
even if you no longer trust anybody." 

"Yeah? "I said wearily. 

"I knew the minute you came in you didn't get anywhere 
at the union meeting. I knew before you left. Those aren't 
your people, Pete. That isn't where you belong. I was with 
your real friends tonight." 

"I can imagine how friendly they must have felt. What did 
they do, paste white paper over the tickets where it said 
'Special Guest, Zane Cochrane?' Or maybe they replaced it 
by my name? No, I know" I tried to make it as painful for 
her as for me "I bet they advertised my absence. 'As a 
Special Courtesy of the Management, Pete Munger Will Not 
Be Present.' Don't kid me, Mary. Those guys rate me three 
grades under Stinker." 

"Is that so?" Mary was smiling at me, refusing to fire up 
at any of my nasty remarks. There was something bright and 
triumphant in her expression. "These are fliers you're talking 
about, Pete, not Zane Cochranes. These are men who went 
through the war with you. It isn't a union. You didn't pay 
dues. I don't know why I have to tell you this. I wasn't in the 
squadron, certainly. You were. But you've forgotten every- 
thing. You've forgotten who you are, who you were, and who 
your friends are. You think Tom and Hal don't understand. 
I met Colonel Reilly there. You never told me about him. 
He told me a lot about you. You think men like that will let 



you down because Zane Cochrane double-crossed you and 
you've been in such a state you forget everything that's going 
on?" 

Salesmanship. 

In another moment she was going to throw her arms 
around me. I remembered the night of the taffeta skirt and 
backed away. 

"Okay, let's have it," I said. 

"All right, you suspicious lunk," Mary said without losing 
her good humor. "You know what this benefit dance was for? 
To raise funds to help former members of your squadron. 
Well, you qualify. They voted to make you a loan so you 
could switch back to flying, a loan to help us over " 

She never got to finish. I blew. 

Hell, there's a limit to what a man can stand. And to have 
guys voting over you twice in one night is way past that limit. 

"Kid," I said, "I don't blame you. You're doing what you 
think is best. But I'll be six feet under and fertilizing the 
daisies before I take charity. That's it, let's not discuss it." 

I could picture Hal and Linda licking their chops over 
giving me a handout after seeing the kind of house I lived in. 

"I have some further facts for you," I told Mary, "and then 
we can wrap this whole subject up permanently. First place, 
I can't get a job with the airlines. I've applied and I'm not 
eligible. And I'm not going to be a test pilot. I don't mind 
the danger. I do mind going back to school and learning 
aerodynamics all over again. So that's out. I'm a television 
camera operator, period. I don't need help, I don't need 
handouts, I don't need a goddamn thing." 

Some time later I crawled into bed and whispered that I 
needed her. But Mary pretended to be asleep. 
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sixteen 



If I wanted independence, I had it now. No one came near 
me. I lived in a world of my own, and the only sound of con- 
versation was me talking to myself. 

I don't think Mary was angry. She just stayed out of my 
way. Kim too, tiptoed around so as not to "disturb" me. That 
hurt. I could have made it right by a smile and a few minutes 
of chatter. But I didn't. 

I have no excuse for myself. My attitude was indefensible. 
I was abrupt, touchy, irritable. Above all I wanted to be let 
alone. I was fighting my last battle with television. When I 
won, then there'd be time for smiles and fun and good nature. 
Right now I was going to be mean as a grizzly bear so they'd 
let me alone to concentrate on my fight. 



My weapon in this fight was one I hadn't been introduced 
to in the Air Force, though I understand it's the principal 
armament at the Pentagon a typewriter. I sat at that type- 
writer sixteen hours a day and even with my jerky two finger 
system I developed a firepower that practically burned the 
poor old Corona up. In the first place I wrote letters to every 
television station in the country giving my background and 
experience and applying for work. Then I took the summary 
I had dictated to E. in Zane's office and expanded it into a 
twenty-page prospectus on the Mobile Camera. I included a 
copy with each letter, and since I didn't have the funds for 
mimeographing that meant I retyped it each time. 

No wonder that I can still recite the thing by heart. It's 
engraved on every cell of gray matter in my head. After I'm 
dead they can chop my skull open and written across the 
cortex they will find: 

THE MOBILE CAMERA 
A Theory of Television 
by Walter Goff Munger 

Television is not motion pictures. Television is not radio. 
Television is not the stage, vaudeville, or the Sunday supple- 
ment. Television is television. 

The literal meaning of the word "television" is "sight-at-a- 
distance." If you suddenly had sight-at-a-distance so that by 
refocusing your eyeballs, you could see what was going on 
ten, twenty, a hundred miles away, what would you look at? 

Would you peer into the neighborhood theater so that you 
could see a third-rate motion picture on the screen? 

Would you look through the walls of a radio studio to watch 
half a dozen suffering contestants in the throes of a quiz 
program? 

Would you use your miraculous sight-at-a-distance to eaves- 
drop on a bunch of brilliant celebrities playing a stupid parlor 
game? 

I doubt it. The very least you could do with your new- 
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found ability would be to make yourself the world's champion 
Peeping Tom. 

At this very minute the earth is teeming with thousands 
of fascinating, exciting, frightening, or heart-warming events. 
Events that have the impact of reality no script can match. 
Events that have suspense no "format" can generate, because 
no one knows how they 'will turn out. 

I mean the things that are actually happening now! That's 
what I'd look at if I had sight-at-a-distance. And so would you. 

Amazingly enough we can. By television. And the day that 
television brings us sight-at-a-distance of real things happening, 
instead of imitating radio and motion picture "entertainment," 
television will have arrived. 

I don't necessarily mean only the big special events: fire, 
flood, elections. These are great, but there is equal drama down 
any side street. Give me ,a truck and an Orthicon, give me a 
mike and a Zoomar, and I'll put America in your picture tube. 

I'll go down to Main Street and show you the winos fighting 
for a seat in the park. I'll take you out to the aircraft plant 
and you can see them slap together a jet. You want humor? 
Here's the beach on a July day. You want drama? Let's watch 
them check a dog for rabies while his owner, and the kid he 
bit, both ten-year-olds, stand by. 

Throw out the scripts and the formats, the directors and the 
stars. Just put a TV camera on a truck and go! 



I won't give you the whole twenty pages. I went into every 
aspect, put in all the arguments I could think of, estimated 
costs, listed locations and subjects, detailed the necessary 
equipment, and, lest anybody think I was trying to patent 
the idea and charge a million in royalties, I hastened to add 
that there was nothing new about this, that it was being tried 
in a small way in one or two cities, but that it held the prom- 
ise of television, and if they'd give me the chance I'd come 
to their station and put it on for them. 
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No luck. The few replies I got were so beside the point it 
made me sick. I figured I hadn't expressed myself clearly and 
rewrote the whole prospectus. I sent it off with a dozen more 
letters. I submitted it as an article to the technical journals. I 
even this shows how desperate I got wrote to a radio and 
TV columnist. 

Throughout all this Mary kept me fed and changed my 
socks. Once after I typed a full page of single-spaced lines 
only to discover the carbons were in backward, and then 
threw the damn typewriter on the floor and, if you want the 
full truth, kicked it a couple of times, Mary came in silently 
and recopied the page while I stared out of the window, 
glowering. 

That straightened me out a little bit. I thought, why take 
out my anger and bitterness on my allies? Somewhat later it 
took me about twenty minutes to reach this conclusion I 
stole out of my study, invading the living room for the first 
time in a week. 

Kim was on the floor pathetically trying to put an arm 
back on her walking-sleeping doll. 

"Here," I said. "I'll fix that." 

"Oh, will you? Will you?" Then her face clouded. "Will it 
bother you? Mummy said not to bother you." 

"Give me the doll, honey." I examined the arm and the 
socket and made a quick diagnosis. The principal internal 
organ of these dolls is a thick rubber band. The hook on 
the arm that connected it with the rubber band had broken 
off. "Ask Mummy for some adhesive tape. I'll get a paper 
clip." 

Kim still regarded me dubiously. 

"Here, I'll write you a note." I took out a slip of paper 
and wrote: This will certify that Kim is not bothering me. 
fete Munger. "Take it to Mummy and get the tape." 

Mary came back with Kim. 
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"Is the interdict lifted on me too?" 

"Yep," I said, "and if you want your official certification, 
come here." 

For that moment at least, all was well. Mary was happy, 
Earn was happy. I broke off a piece of the paper clip, fash- 
ioned it into a hook, taped it to the sponge-rubber arm, and 
then the doll was happy. 

The hell with it I was happy too. 

For a moment. Then I went back to work. 

My only consolation had been that if I was through, so 
was Zane. The night of the union hearing Jim had mentioned 
to me that Zane seemed to have given up completely: "These 
last shows are so horrible it's unbelievable." 

I replied that I no longer watched. 

It was a pretty low source of satisfaction, but it was about 
all I had left, and I cherished it. I couldn't get a job, neither 
could he. I was out three hundred bucks a week, but he was 
out twelve thousand five hundred. Let Zane Cochrane see 
what it is to be without work and have a drawer so full of un- 
paid bills when you open it they fly out like a snowstorm. 

Then one day Jim phoned to say that Zane had a new 
show, with a new sponsor. 

"You know, I think I've been waiting to hear that," I said 
malevolently. "It sort of completes the picture, rounds out the 
circle, if you know what I mean. There was something miss- 
ing, with only famine in India, a hospital burning down in 
New Jersey, and escaped lunatics raping little children. Now 
we have Zane Cochrane back on the air that was the missing 
piece." 

"The new show starts a week from Friday," Jim said. "And 
here's the laugh. Everybody on the show is out except the 
jerk who wrecked it: Zane Cochrane. They're all out. The 
deal with the new sponsor is to make a clean sweep. Up to 
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the last minute everybody who had any hopes Zane would get 
another deal took it for granted they'd go along. They got 
down on their bellies to lick his shoe and he kicked them 
right in the teeth. And they won't get work in a hurry. You 
know why. Zane smeared everybody. He had Merrill and 
Grayson working overtime wiping it on, so Cochrane would 
come out like a rose." 

"I'm not surprised," I said. "In fact, I don't see how it 
could be any other way." 

"How did he do it?" Jim burst out. "How do you get away 
with a thing like that?" 

"You don't think it's fair?" I said innocently. 

"I'm not talking about justice. I'm talking about plain 
ordinary sense. It doesn't make sense, Zane getting a show. 
It doesn't add up. Who would want him? I tell you, Pete, 
nobody can figure it out. He hit the skids, believe me, 
worse than anybody who's flopped in a long time. You were 
too close to the camera, you didn't realize how the show was 
going down. And now the network gives him a new contract 
with a new sponsor and a fat raise. Stan Grayson says Russ 
flew East and lined up the highest priced call girls in New 
York. Says he gave the execs the week end of the century. I 
can't swallow that. You don't make a multimillion dollar sale 
with call girls. Or do you?" 

"What difference does it make, Jim?" I said, wanting to 
hang up. 

He wouldn't let me. "It makes a lot of difference. I've got 
kids. They ask me questions. About life. How to get ahead, 
what to do? I try to answer them, set them on the right 
track. If this is the way things work, I'd better just shut up 
from how on." 

I couldn't give him any comfort. 

It takes them about six months to take away your house 
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after you default on the mortgage. The utilities people will 
wait up to two months before starting to shut things off. 
But the supermarket is cash-and-carry. 

One morning I didn't have five bucks in my pocket to 
get meat for dinner. 

The finance company still hadn't caught up with my car. I 
drove into town; I was about ready to hold up my first filling 
station. 

Fortunately Steve Kolinski had a lead for me. A friend of 
his was a contractor who was putting in a concrete walk. A 
dollar eighty an hour for toting a wheelbarrow. I took it. 

It was a house in Beverly Hills. The lady wanted a four- 
foot-wide sidewalk circling her back lawn so that her little 
girl wouldn't have to roller skate on the public street. 

The trenches had been dug the previous day. All we had 
to do was pour six hundred pounds of sloppy concrete into 
the forms each trip of the wheelbarrow. 

Al, ahead of me on line, gave me some advice. "Make the 
wheelbarrow do the work. You just follow and keep it on the 
track. Like this." He lifted a third of a ton of mud with a 
clean jerk and wheeled it along the planks. After he built up 
speed he started to show off, holding the handles by one 
finger each. He came to a stop like an ice skater and dumped 
the mud into the footings, spreading the last of it over the 
path with a twist of the wrist. 

It was a fascinating thing to watch. 

I stumbled along with my wheelbarrow, my fingers blis- 
tered, my back breaking, my arms about to come loose from 
their sockets. I looked at Al, singing at the top of his voice, 
with inexhaustible energy wheeling, dumping, grabbing a 
shovel to help spread the mud before it caught, trading jokes, 
loading up, careening across the planks all while I staggered 
to the wrong place, lost my grip, and spilled my load on the 
grass* 
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Al was laying concrete. I was picking up a dollar eighty an 
hour. 

There's a knack to everything, even swatting flies. Aaron 
whose turkeys are an unending source of flies, can kill them by 
clapping his hands together. He says you aim your hands so 
that the shock wave blasts the fly. 

His explanation never helped me. I couldn't do it. Neither 
did Al's suggestion about letting the wheelbarrow do the 
work do me any good. 

Let's face it. There are a million skills in this world, I can 
fly a plane and I can run a camera. That's all I have to sell. 

The little girl whose sidewalk we were making came out 
with a glass of water for me. She said her mother said I 
looked hot. 

Nine hours at a dollar eighty is sixteen dollars and twenty 
cents. I bought a couple of steaks and a bottle of champagne. 
We had to celebrate. It was my first day of work in a month. 

The odd cents I had left I put in an envelope and mailed 
to the bank suggesting they apply it against the mortgage. 

Sunday I was so stiff and sore I could do little more than 
sit around the yard and soak up sun. Mary and I talked 
casually about unimportant things. There was no use talking 
about the important ones; it would get us nowhere. There was 
a curious distance between us. It wasn't at all as if we were 
married. More as if I were visiting for the day and she and 
Kim were being very sweet and hospitable. But that was 
courtesy, we weren't close friends at all. I suppose the reason 
was the effort we made to keep our thoughts and conversation 
in harmless channels. 

In the middle of the night I woke suddenly to find Mary 
on her elbow staring down at me. 

"Something wrong?" 

"No, dear." 
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I glanced at the clock. It was close to three. 

"Haven't you been able to sleep?" 

"It was you, Pete." 

"I slept like a log. Not even a dream." 

"You were lying there shaking your head. Back and forth." 

"Was I?" 

"You kept it up. Back and forth. As if saying No to every- 
thing. Oh, Pete " She flung her arms around me. Warm 

lips, warm tears, our love-making was ferocious and frantic. 

"Pete . . ." 

"Yeah?" 

"I don't know what to tell you. I want to tell you I'm with 
you, no matter what. Don't think of me, don't think of Kim. 
Decide what's best; we'll go along. Pete . . . ?" 

I saw she expected a reply, so I put my arm around her 
and rolled her toward me, kissing her throat. Talking would 
only drive us apart. There seems to be a conviction in the 
world today that all problems can be talked out, from being 
rejected as an infant to atom warfare. I don't subscribe. If 
you're in a spot and can do something about it, do it. If not, 
shut up. 

We fell asleep in each other's arms. I don't remember any 
nightmares, but Mary told me I tossed and muttered till 
morning. 

Around ten a girl called and said she was Russ Klemmer's 
secretary. He wanted me to come in and see him in an hour. I 
said nothing to Mary. I was curious but hardly hopeful. As 
far as I knew, Russ was more likely to give me a subpoena 
than anything. 

I had never been to Klemmer's offices before. They were 
in downtown L.A., old, cramped, and musty. His desk looked 
like it had been through a fire thirty years before. I sat down 
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next to it and the Dutchman without even bothering with a 
greeting said he had a job for me. 

I tried not to be elated. "Doing what?" I said carefully. 

"Camera. That's what you want, boy, ain't it?" 

"Sure," I said, beginning to glow. "Where? What's the 
deal?" 

He winked at me. "Sit still. I'm going to give you the 
whole picture." 

I didn't want a story. I wanted to know where to report to 
work and when; but Klemmer wasn't letting me out of there 
until he had his chance to brag. 

"I'm just a dumb Dutchman," he said, and I knew I would 
have to sit and listen while he proved that the dumb Dutch- 
man was a little bit smarter than the rest of us put to- 
gether. Wild exultation sprang up in me. Maybe he had 
done it. If he could get Zane Cochrane work, why not Pete 
Munger? And if he had done it, it was a stroke of genius 
and I would be the first to call this fat, puffy, slow-moving, 
slow-thinking ox a wizard. 

I paid attention. 

"Tell you how dumb this old Dutchman is," he winked at 
me, perspiring, "my mind ain't quick enough to think of 
more than one thing at a time. Honest. If I try thinking of 
two things either I get a headache or I fall asleep. My doctor 
says I always fall asleep on my feet because I'm so fat. But I 
know the reason. It's because I'm so stupid." He nodded 
gravely. "It's the God's honest truth and I never tried to 
kid nobody. Zane Cochrane is a corporation. He's got a hun- 
dred jerks working for him, all brains and talent. He needs 
one no-brain, no-talent jerk. That's me. My character is I can 
only keep my eye on one thing at a time. So I keep my eye 
on the buck. That's all I'm out for. The buck. I don't know 
good shows, bad shows, what the public wants, what the 
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public don't want, what's art, what's comedy all I know is 
the buck. 

"Let the brains figure out is Zane Cochrane an artist, a 
clown. What the hell, to me he is an investment. An invest- 
ment has got to yield a percentage. If it don't yield, it's no 
good. 

"First of the month I add up what comes in, I subtract 
what goes out. That's all I worry about. That's why I keep 
away from these 'creative' meetings and the big show-business 
policy discussions let those talent bastards decide how to 
screw the audience. I keep away from his home when I can. 
Let him kick Stacy downstairs or drown cats in the swimming 
pool, if it don't cut down the income I don't care. 

"But when it aif ects the buck, that's where the old Dutch- 
man gets into the picture. Remember, that's what I'm look- 
ing at all the time. I see that buck in danger, I get smart. I 
get smart quick. Remember the third show of the season 
when Zane was locked in his dressing room? I see forty thou- 
sand bucks going out the window, so I get on the phone to 
Bob Hope. Hell, I knew before Zane would let Bob Hope take 
over his show he'd walk out there on a broken leg. 

"Sure I had Merrill fire you. Sure I let the agency spread 
the story about how you got drunk and broke a lot of furni- 
ture. I had to protect my investment. Don't ever forget: Zane 
Cochrane is a hell of a big investment. But that don't mean 
I was personally sore against you. Matter of fact, Pete, I like 
you. Just don't come between me and the buck. I told you 
before I got a one-track mind. Nobody comes between me 
and that buck. 

"When they dropped Zane I got scared for the first time in 
my life. All the brains said it was impossible to sell him 
again. He was through. Sponsor dropped him, the next day 
the network called me in and said, 'We'll pay him off. Get 
rid of him. Last show is March fourteenth. We don't want 
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him around the studio dead or alive after then.' Forbes Mer- 
rill tells me I might as well look for a new investment. 
This boy is through. The show stank, it hit the bottom, his 
name was mud. Nobody's going to hire Cochrane because 
you can't be sure he'll show up for the performance, and if 
he shows who knows what he's going to do? It's common 
knowledge he's unmanageable, an alcoholic, and he's slipped 
his trolley. Don't think the network didn't look around for 
new sponsors before they canceled out. There ain't none. 
Nobody will touch him. That's what Mr. Merrill tells me, 
and, my boy, I see that buck in jeopardy, in the worst jeopardy 
it ever was. 

"So I flew to New York. I can't walk fast, but in a plane 
I'm as fast as any president of an advertising agency alive. I 
got to New York, and I came back with a fat new five-year 
contract for Zane with his same network, a good air time, and 
a new sponsor. Not bad for a dumb Dutchman. Not bad." 
He spread out his hands and I saw that he was on, just as 
Zane was on when the studio curtains parted, waiting for 
applause, that applause without which no deed satisfies. 

I gave it to him. "Pretty damn good, Russ. There's a lot 
of stories how you did it going around." 

"I know," he said contemptuously. "I spread them myself. 
I told Max Strauss he's got to keep his mouth shut and not 
spread it around how I fixed those network boys up like they 
never had it before. So naturally Max tells the whole town. 
Look, there's got to be a story, otherwise they'll start thinking 
what's the real deal? Let 'em think I did it with dames. Let 
'em think I had everybody from the board chairman down to 
the office boy laid, relaid, and parlayed. That's the kind of 
story the brains like to tell; it's a good excuse for them how a 
dumb Dutchman beat 'em out." He laughed. "It was a screw- 
ing, Pete, don't kid yourself. But the screwing was financial, 
my boy, financial. Let me tell you something about networks. 
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When they go before the FCC they spray themselves all over 
with perfume so they stink with public service and educa- 
tional values and raising the standard of entertainment. Smell 
them a little closer and the real smell comes through. Money, 
my boy. Don't be a dreamer: those networks got their eye on 
the buck just like your Uncle Klemmer. 

"When they got a good time slot on the network, they 
ain't content screwing the advertiser for the time charges, 
they got to screw him a little more by selling him a show to 
go with it. There's only three networks, there's only seven 
evenings in the whole damn week, so good time slots are 
rare, Pete, rare as uranium. Those advertisers fall all over 
themselves trying to get the good time slots, and the nets 
can sock it to 'em, sell 'em not only the time but their own 
network house package, for which they get from fifty to one 
hundred per cent of the profit. Why kid around? Money is 
money. That's the facts of life. 

"I went to see the chairman of the board. He's chairman 
of the board for one reason, he don't let that eye stray from 
the buck any more than your Uncle Klemmer. Look, pal, I 
said, you made a bad move canceling out on Zane Cochrane 
and giving away his Sunday time slot just because of a 
little sponsor resistance. But I figured out a way to save you. 
You got a beautiful time slot open on Friday night, a time 
slot that'll carry a big-time variety show. It's crying for Zane 
Cochrane. Now we won't hog the package like before. The 
other networks are after us, they're offering us the moon, but 
we stick with our old friends. Give us Friday night, and us 
and you are hereby fifty-fifty partners in the show. Sponsor 
has to kick through fifty thousand bucks for a show like this. 
Costs us thirty-five thousand that makes the profit fifteen 
thousand bucks. We split it. You get half, we get half. You 
see, Pete," he said in an aside, "you got to make it simple 
for these chairmen of the board. Half they understand. Half 
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of fifteen grand they understand even better. I ask for a five- 
year contract with the proviso at the end of five years they 
buy out our half-interest in the package for three million 
bucks capital gains. Round numbers, Pete, round numbers 
always. You got to make it simple." 

"What capital gains?" I said. "I don't get this package 
stuff." 

"You put a show together, star, music, singers, script, di- 
rector, tie it in a bow, it's a package. Piece of property, accord- 
ing to the income tax law. When you sell it, it's a long-term 
capital gains. Lowers the bracket, my boy, lowers the bracket, 
twenty-six per cent maximum." 

"Very interesting," I said. "Too bad I can't be a package. 
But even so I don't see why the network would go for your 
deal. They just got rid of Zane. Why should they buy him 
back for three million dollars?" 

"You're beginning to learn, Pete. You're beginning to 
appraise the true situation. No reason on earth why they 
should go for the deal. In their genteel way they just about 
spit in my eye. Why should we give you three million bucks 
when Zane Cochrane can't even get a toilet-paper sponsor? I 
hold up my hands sort of take-it-easy like. Let's not lose sight 
of the dollar, gentlemen: it's a good deal in principle, ain't 
it? This they have to agree. If by magic we could make our- 
selves a sponsor. 

"Well, the old Dutchman has got this kind of magic. I 
told the network boys, You sign a new contract with a thirty- 
day clause I get you the sponsor in thirty days or it's all 
off and you don't have to put up a cent. If you do that, Klem- 
mer, the big god says, it's a deal. It's a deal, says junior god, 
we'll firm it up in the morning. And the top god of all, the 
chairman of the board himself, says send for the lawyers. 

"Now I got the network back, I got the time slot, all I 
need is the sucker. This is a problem. A fifty-thousand-dollar 
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show needs a real fat sucker, like a soap company or a ciga- 
rette company. Now these companies make so goddamn 
much money they don't care how they throw it away. But on 
one thing they got smart. Someone came along and taught 
them a little gimmick. Insurance. They insure their show. 
The star drops dead or gets picked up for taking heroin, the 
insurance company picks up the tab. This gimmick, let's face 
it, killed me with the big companies. No one's going to give 
insurance any more on Zane Cochrane. You know, before 
an insurance company writes a policy on losing your legs or 
arms they like to count what you got first. Before they insure 
Zane Cochrane for dependability, they're going to see how 
dependable he really is, and first thing you know they see him 
shooting birds in the park in his drawers and good-by policy. 

"Without insurance I couldn't dream of hooking a big-time 
sponsor. So if you can't get big-time sponsors, what's left? 
Small-time sponsors. Even a dumb Dutchman can figure that 
out. Zane Cochrane is quite a plum for a crummy little small- 
time sponsor. Because say anything you want, Zane is still a 
star. And a star is a star, they can ruin themselves but they 
can't stop being a star. 

"I won't go into the details. I tried a few leads and I came 
up with the ideal sponsor. Nodor. That's short for No Odor. 
It's one of those antistink products. You don't have to stink, 
it stinks for you. It's loaded with chlorophyll, believe me; I 
sampled it and leaves grew out of my head. It's got activated 
charcoal and eighteen other ingredients. And now it's got 
Zane Cochrane. 'Nodor Presents Zane Cochrane.' I said it to 
them just like that and they nearly fell out of their chairs 
they were so happy to get a Friday evening half -hour and the 
great star Zane Cochrane. They never even heard of the in- 
surance gimmick. I gave them a big sell. Convinced them 
Zane was the ideal low-down comic to sell their low-down 
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poison to the kind of people who want to sweat Chanel Num- 
ber Five. They went along with me a hundred per cent, the 
Nodor outfit. We were in, except for one little point. They 
didn't have the dough. 

"Like I said before, you can count the companies on your 
fingers that can kick in fifty grand every week for a little TV 
entertainment. Soaps, cigarettes, maybe soup and gasoline, 
and you have it. I named the price and they passed out cold. 
But the old Dutchman was ready for that. I let 'em feel the 
pain a day or two, then I come up with the cure. Zane Coch- 
rane will work for free. For nothing, gratis. We take off his 
whole twelve-thousand-five-hundred-dollar salary to be spe- 
cific, Zanecorp, which is one of the companies I got set up in 
his name, will reimburse them Zane's full salary. 

"Now the Nodors are going nuts with joy. A fifty-grand 
show for thirty-five, it's the bargain of the century. Right then 
and there I signed them up, five years straight no option, 
the biggest royal screwing in the history of television. 

"I go back to the network, hand them their sponsor, a cash- 
on-the-barrelhead sponsor, don't forget, and they come 
through with the Friday night time slot and we're set to go. 

"Still a problem. I fixed up the network, I fixed up the 
sponsor, but now we're in trouble. 'Cause I don't have to tell 
you I got no intention that Zanecorp is really going to pay 
out twelve thousand five hundred real cash. This is your 
Uncle Klemmer talking, don't forget. Whatever I did, through 
this whole deal, I never lost sight of that buck. Seventy-five 
hundred bucks is going to come back to us as our half-share 
of the profit. With our left hand we give 'em the money, 
with our right we take it back. That's called a managed 
economy. Too bad we only get seventy-five hundred back, 
the damn network gets the other half, the profit So I throw 
them one last fast ball to get my hooks on their seventy-five 
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hundred a week. I borrow it at five per cent, and we'll pay it 
back with interest when they buy us out for the three 
million five years from now. 

"So everybody makes a profit. Zane gets his twelve thou- 
sand five hundred bucks a week. The network gets seventy- 
five hundred, their half the profit, plus whatever they stick 
the sponsor for time charges, that's their graft And the 
sponsor, Nodor, makes fifteen thousand dollars, by getting a 
fifty-g show for thirty-five. 

"So everybody makes and nobody loses." 

Russ looked at me intently, his sleepy eyes opening wide 
for a change, and his lips twisted in an ambiguous smile. 

"Is that possible?" he went on. "For everybody to make 
and nobody lose? Hell, we ain't children, Pete. We know it 
crnft be, for everybody to make and nobody lose. So who's 
the loser?" He smiled blandly, as if he had performed a 
baffling conjuring trick. "The loser, my friend, is the U.S. 
government. You see, on the seventy-five-hundred-a-week 
loan from the network we don't pay any taxes, that ain't in- 
come. And on the three million we don't pay hardly 
any taxes, that's capital gains. So the real sponsor is the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. What do you think of that for a 
screwing, my friend? Beats call girls any time." 

I looked around the crowded, dirty office. This was the 
capital of Hal's dream city, Lootville. I sat in the audience 
chamber of the prime minister, the power behind the throne, 
the old Dutchman who never took his eye oif the buck. I 
saw at once that neither Hal nor I would ever make the 
grade. To rise in Lootville takes great singleness of purpose. 
In the words of Klemmer himself, you don't let that eye 
stray. 

Russ didn't have a house in Huntley Hills, he didn't have 
thirty million fans, he had it where it counts in the bank. 
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I had to bow to him, but I could never be like him. I guess 
I inherit it from Aaron, but my principle always was spend it 
before you make it. I operated under the delusion that the 
value of money was what you could get with it. Now I saw 
that the real value was to have it. My den in my canyon 
home made this office look like a gopher hole. But here I 
was, like Aesop's grasshopper, hoping the ant would tide me 
over a hard winter. 

* While you're looking at those dollars, Russ," I said, "do 
you see one with my name on it?" 

"I told you, didn't I, I had a job lined up for you? Don't 
get nervous. I'm not pulling a joke like the bright boys down 
at the program. I got no sense of humor. See, Pete, I told 
you all this for a purpose. Zane goes on Friday, but like I 
said before, we don't have insurance. I thought, got to protect 
the investment, got to make my own insurance." He closed 
his eyes and said sleepily. "That's you, Pete. You're the in- 



surance." 



"What do you mean?" I knew damn well what he meant. 

"I want you to come back on the show. Your old salary. 
You're the only guy that can keep him in the picture." 

"What do you mean, keep him in the picture? On or off 
stage?" 

"Take it any way you want, Pete. I ain't smart enough for 
double meanings." 

"I've got to get it straight, Russ. I'm a camera operator. I 
work a camera. Is that my job?" 

"Your job is what you get paid for. Hell, be sensible. For- 
get your grudges. Zane's sorry. He's still your friend. 
You know, he keeps talking about you, how you were the 
only one that was really his friend, that told him the truth to 
his face. I had to get rid of Mario; that crazy Brazilian was 
nuttier than Zane. Now, you're a good influence. So look at 
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it this way, my boy. Three hundred bucks a week. Three hun- 
dred. Bucks. A week. Got it?" 

I remembered Hal's exclamation that first night, "A <week?" 
I knew I was now a citizen of Lootville. 

"I got it," I said, 
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seventeen 



Relief is a physical thing, and it had been siphoned right into 
my marrow and nerves. Knots and tensions and the compres- 
sion back in my head, all these disappeared. Temporarily it 
could be shored up, the whole tottering structure, maybe 
indefinitely. I'd been going down for the third time when they 
threw me the line. Why they threw it was academic, I sure 
as hell grabbed it. 

My first impulse was to phone Mary. But Fd be home in 
twenty minutes and it could keep that long. Kim and the 
two boys from next door were tearing around with six- 
shooters. They ambushed me from behind our eucalyptus. 
"Stick 'em up, you're dead." 

"Hey," I protested, "if I stick 'em up, you're supposed to 
let me live," 



"That's not how we're playing," Kim said. 

I swung the desperado off her feet, planted a kiss, and 
returned her sombrero, which had fallen off as a result of my 
affection. 

"How come you're home?" Kim asked, tagging me in. 

"Pete!" Mary climbed guiltily down from the bookcase. 

She had a duster under her arm, her hair was tied in a scarf, 
and there was a smudge of dirt across the freckles. 

"You should get a lecture. But I'll let you off if you prom- 
ise no more climbing." 

"I promise." 

"Mary," I caught her hand, duster and all. "What do you 
want to do tonight? Where do you want to go? We're cele- 
brating." 

"You've got a job!" She hugged me wildly and tattooed 
me with kisses. "I knew you would. I wasn't really worried, 
not nearly as worried as you were. Oh, how wonderful. Where 
and what?" 

"Well," I said, "there's not much change. I'm back on 
the Cochrane show." 

She looked at me, incredulous. "That's a very poor joke." 

"It's not a joke. It's the truth. Klemmer called me in." 

"And you took it?" 

"Of course I took it." I was nettled. 

"Kim, dear," her voice became tight and constrained, "go 
out now. Mother wants you out." 

"Okay." Kim left with a backward glance that said she 
knew something was up. 

Mary waited for the door to close. "Pete, I'm not going to 
let you do it. You can't go back to being Zane's doormat, his 
puppet. I won't let you." 

"Let's try to keep the dramatics out of this," I said as 
calmly as I could. "I don't like being his boy. But at this 
moment I don't have much choice, do I? Besides you might 
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give me a break, Mary. The show looked a lot better when I 
was on the Zoomar. Why not take it as a compliment that 
they want me back?" 

"Who are you kidding, Pete? They knew the caliber of 
your work when they let you go. If Klemmer wants you back, 
it's only so Zane can wipe his feet on you." 

I held back. Kim had come in the door. 

"I'm hungry." 

"Kim, I'll bring you bread and butter in a minute. Please 
go out." 

"But I'm hungry now." 

"Kim!" The control in Mary's voice bordered on hysteria. 

"All right," Kim gave in, and once again the door closed. 

"I'm glad she came in," I told Mary. "I don't know what 
I would have said to you. It's not pleasant to find out your 
opinion of me. Exactly where and when was it formed?" 

"Oh, please, I don't want to quarrel. I just want to make 
you see that you don't need to do this. And don't tell me that 
you're doing it for Kim and me. I know it. That's what makes 
it so terrible. If it weren't for us, you'd spit in their faces. 
And that's what I want you to do. I tried to tell you last 
night. Do what's right for you, Pete. Kim and I, we'll go 
along. But not this. I couldn't bear it if I did this to you. 
Doormat, puppet, don't you see it's tearing me apart to use 
those words to you because I know it's because you love us? 
But I won't be responsible for doing this to you. I mean it, 
Pete." 

"What's the use of this? You know the spot we're in. 
Even a few weeks at their kind of money and we can salvage 
it all." 

"But that's just it, we won't be able to salvage our lives, 
what we share between us. That will be gone, it will be de- 
stroyed. Their money's not worth that, the house isn't worth 
it. Nothing is." 
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"It's not fair to put a guy like me on a pedestal and expect 
him to do the morally right thing. It's too much of a strain. 
Leave me alone so I can be a son of a bitch, will you? That 
seems to be my most valuable asset, the only one that brings 
in the shekels." 

"Don't talk like that. Are you trying to make me believe 
you're a toady and a crawler who would do anything for the 
buck, as they say down there?" 

"I'm not trying to make you believe anything. You reached 
that conclusion on your own." 

"Yes," Mary said, suddenly quiet. "I guess I have." She 
walked away from me. She went into the bedroom and closed 
the door. I could hear her opening and closing drawers. She 
wasn't bothering to be quiet about it. 

I knew what she was doing, and she knew I knew it. I 
didn't go near the door, but I saw it. Kim's clothes spread on 
the bed. Mary hauling down the suitcase from the shelf in 
the closet. Mary, don't do this. I thought I'd said it, but I 
found my teeth were clenched. 

The back door banged. "Where's my bread and butter?" 
Kim demanded. 

"I'll fix it." There seemed to be weights at the end of my 
hands; everything took a disproportionate length of time. Per- 
haps because I knew that I would have to relive each mo- 
ment of this until the end. No great and tragic epic this, just 
slapping butter on a slice of bread. But it was going to be 
with me a long time along with the words that were re- 
sorting themselves in my brain. 

"Here you are." 

She snatched it and ran, then she came back. "I forgot to 
say thank you and you forgot to say you're welcome." 

"Kim!" Mary called. "Will you come in here a moment, 
please?" 
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I went with her. The suitcase was packed and closed. Mary 
had changed her dress and her coat was on the bed. 

"Mary, do you have to do this?" 

She looked at me. It was a long moment. "Yes." 

"For God's sake, what do you want me to do?" 

"I don't want you to do anything, Pete. But I'm going to 
prove something to you. That Kim and I can get along with- 
out Zane Cochrane and his money." 

"All right," I said, "I won't take the job." 

That made her cry, but she only shook her head. "It's no 
good, Pete. You're giving in to me the way you would to a 
spoiled child. Not because you think I'm right. And I am 
right, Pete. I'm going to show you I am." 

"Mary, what are you trying to do? A couple of weeks ago 
you were sick in bed. You can't go dragging a five-year-old all 
over town just to prove you don't need me, or money, or 
whatever the hell it is you're trying to prove." 

"You don't understand at all, do you, Pete?" 

"No. I don't." 

"What, Mummy? What?" Kim asked, her face turned up 
to us. 

Mary got into her coat. "We're going on a little vacation." 

"Is Daddy coming too?" 

"No." 

Kim catapulted herself against my legs and hung on, sob- 
bing. 

"Kim, please." Mary's voice rose in a sharp cadence. 

The doorbell rang. 

"It's my cab," Mary said. 

"You've been very efficient. How long have you had this 
thing planned?" 

"Pete, when you've thought it over you'll understand. I 
know you will. You've got to. Kim, dear," she said distract- 
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edly, "stop crying. You're going to ride in a taxi. A yellow 
cab." 

"I want Daddy." 

"I want him too." She spoke over Kim's head directly to 
me. "But not this way." 

The bell again. Mary opened the door and handed her grip 
to the cabbie. That sort of woke me up. "Mary, don't do this 
to us." I didn't care that the cabbie was standing there, I 
didn't care about anything. "Tell me what you want me to 
say. It's said. Tell me what you want me to do, I'll do it. 
Mary, I'm begging you." 

"I can't stand it." Her hand became a fist against her 
mouth. She ran with Kirn to the cab. 

I reached it as she slammed the door. "At least tell me 
where you're going. And what you're going to do. Have you 
any money?" 

"Yes. Enough." 

I took out what was in my pockets and tried to force it into 
her hands. The cabbie climbed in front. He looked around 
for directions. Mary nodded to him and he pulled out. 

That was how Mary left me. Not even in anger. But out of 
love, pity, and contempt, and which was stronger God only 
knows. 

If she'd had any doubts about me, I guess my pleading 
with her at the end clinched it. I'd crawled before her and 
before Zane. I'd never done it for myself or for another 
human being, only for her. It was all for her. That was the 
ludicrous part of it. 

I walked for a while, I couldn't go back to the house. I 
tried to think, but I wasn't capable of following a thought 
through to any sort of conclusion. 

During the whole period when I was unemployed and go- 
ing nuts, she had remained calm and, outwardly at least, con- 
fident. She had buckled down with a will, shouldered more 
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work than she should have. I wasn't even supposed to know 
about it, like letting the cleaning woman go. When any other 
woman would have been complaining, she was cheerful. And 
here's where the D factor entered in with Mary, when I got a 
job and could clear the house and meet our bills, she became 
hysterical and left me. With complete unreason she had blown 
our lives sky-high. Nullified everything I had taken at the 
show and since. What was it all for so that she could tell me 
she didn't like the way I parted my hair? 

I guess even at that the anger was better than the worry. 
She was pregnant, she'd been sick. With all the aggravation 
and dashing about, the bleeding might start again. I went 
home and called her old apartment court and talked to Mrs. 
Bronson. I said she was thinking of dropping by and if she 
was there I'd like to speak to her. She wasn't there. 

I tried Hal and Linda. It wasn't very likely, but . . . 
"Look no questions. I just want to know if you've seen 
Mary." 

"No. Why, what's up?" 

"I said, no questions. Is that the truth? You swear it?" 

"If I'd seen her," Hal said, "I'd say so. So she left you. 
Linda told me it was coming and I said she was crazy." 

"Hal, if you hear from her, let me know." 

"Well," he hesitated, "that would depend on how Mary 
wanted it." 

"For Christ's sake, Hal, I'm her husband." 

"If I hear from her, I'll phone you that she's all right." 

"Oh, that's great," I said with heavy sarcasm. "What am 
I supposed to say? Thanks so much?" I banged the phone 
down into the cradle. A second later I phoned him back. 
"You will phone me, Hal, if you hear from her?" 

"Of course I will. I said so. Take it easy, Pete. She's all 
right. Mary can take care of herself and Kim. She did it a 
long time before you came along." 
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"Yeah. Sure," I mumbled absently at him and hung up. 

Where could she be? I sent a wire care of her parents just 
in case. Hotels, motels, the city swarmed with them. But 
what name would she use, Bollard, Munger, or something 
completely fictitious? I had an idea, it was wild . . . but she 
might possibly ... I phoned my Dad. 

The old man himself answered. 

"Aaron, have you seen Mary? Or heard from her?" 

"No. You been having trouble?" 

"Something like that. I got back with Zane and she didn't 
like the idea. She didn't like it so much she left me. She's 
sick, Aaron, she's pregnant. She's supposed to be off her feet. 
I've got to find her." 

"Kim with her?" 

"Yeah. Both of them." 

"Well, she's right, Walter." 

"Aaron, don't lecture me. I'm going nuts." 

"I'll let you know if she comes here. I shouldn't, but I 
will. It's not likely though." 

"Okay. Thanks." 

I sat quite a while before I made my next call. It was to 
the Bureau of Missing Persons. They told me to come down 
and file a report. I hated to leave the phone in case she 
tried to reach me. Then I had the idea of having our baby- 
sitter come over and be on hand to take any messages. I 
guess she thought it was rather queer, baby-sitting with a tele- 
phone, but I told her I expected an important call and be 
sure and get the address and phone number. 

I filled out the necessary forms and hurried back. There 
had been no calls. The baby-sitter scrambled me some eggs 
before she left. 

I spent the night on the couch, starting into wakefulness, 
drowsing again. Once I reached out my hand, knowing it 
would touch her head on the pillow beside mine, but it fell 
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into space. I got up and lit a cigarette and waited for morn- 
ing. 

Friday. It was Friday. I had no trouble keeping track of 
the time. Klemmer called me twenty times on Tuesday to 
tell me it was Tuesday. I guess I got a certain amount of 
pleasure when he started cussing. But Wednesday he was 
pleading, which turned my stomach, and by Thursday he 
was promising me a percentage, a partnership, anything, I 
could name it. Instead I named him and hung up. 

So today when the phone rang I knew it was Klemmer and 
that Mary had picked just this moment when he was tying 
up the wire to try and reach me. I was wrong. It wasn't Klem- 
mer, it was Zane. 

"Pete boy, I'm sorry as hell." 

"What about?" 

"You know, about Mary." 

"What do you know about Mary?" 

"Only what everyone knows, that she's left you." 

"Nobody knows that, you bastard, nobody." 

"It's all over town, Pete." 

"You're a liar," I bawled into the phone, "and what's it 
got to do with you?" 

"It explains a few things. Why you wouldn't give a pal a 
hand. Why you're goofing up your career." 

"Stay out of it, Zane." 

"I tell you what, Pete. We'll put detectives on her. I know 
just the fellows, high class. You should see what they dug up 
on Stacy." 

Never laugh when using filthy language. It's a sign of 
hysteria and the person it's directed at doesn't take you seri- 
ously. Zane continued blandly. "They'll locate her. On the 
q.t. She won't know anything about it. It will relieve your 
mind. I'll foot the bill, happy to. With your mind relieved 
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you'll be able to come down to the studio and help me get 
through tonight. It looks like somebody else's show. Jesus, I 
don't know anybody. Dress is this afternoon at two o'clock. 
Two o'clock. That's in three hours. Pete, it could be you and 
me like in the old days." 

"Yeah, you do it, I catch it." 

There was a pause while he digested this. "You won't 
then?" 

"That's right. I won't." 

I replaced the receiver, unable to feel the triumph I'd 
promised myself. If I'd had any expendable feelings I might 
even have gone back to my old habit of being sorry for the 
guy. I guess I wasn't clicking too well. I had an impulse to 
dash around town in my car, see people who had no informa- 
tion to give me. Ask questions they couldn't answer. I 
thought about Zane and his detectives. I even looked up 
Detective Agency in the phone book. But instead of dialing a 
number, I ate some cheese out of the refrigerator and made 
myself ice water. 

The day dragged on. I ran out of cigarettes. I turned on 
the radio. I looked at the paper, confirmed that it was Friday. 
Glanced at my watch. It was after two. Rehearsal was under 
way. Surprising that by closing yourself in, doing nothing, 
thinking nothing, taking no action whatever, that events 
themselves could move, take shape, and change your life. 

But I wasn't able to think about the show. Think about 
something, pick a topic, I told myself, stay with it. Other- 
wise I'd be phoning the emergency hospitals again, cruising 
the neighborhood, especially the markets. Or contacting baby- 
sitting agencies. She'd have to leave Earn with someone while 
she looked for work. 

Oh sure, there were a hundred ways of being an idiot, and 
I was capable of all of them. I pictured myself yelling, 'Hi!' 
at her in the street or barging in on her in some little room. 
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Kirn maybe, talking. But she was the only one. Mary had 
nothing to say to me. All right, all right, she had nothing to 
say . . . but four days! I remembered the time Kim had 
that earache. I'd come round full cycle to the fact that Mary 
was pregnant, that a few weeks back she'd been spotting. 
"Okay!" I yelled, and my own voice in the house startled me. 
"You want to wallow, wallow! She's on the town. She's 
picked up some guy. She's having a ball And you're a toad, 
a crumb, a oh hell!" I went in and put my head under the 
cold water faucet. I didn't dry it. I shook the hair out of my 
eyes and let it drip down my collar. 

But it needed more than that. Maybe Yoga or a drink. 
Bourbon being more accessible, I had that. Not too many. 
When Mary phoned, I didn't want to be loaded. When, if, 
uncomfortable words, like fractions, not complete by them- 
selves. They represented the tentative, qualifying, escape- 
hatch side of human thinking. Christ! Was I analyzing words 
on a couple of drinks? I'd be diagraming nursery rhymes in a 
minute, or doing logarithms, or finding square roots. When 
you don't want to think you've got to find something to dis- 
tract the thinking machine that you don't know how to turn 
off. 

At four-thirty the phone rang. 

"Hello?" 

It was a man's voice. "Mr. Walter Munger, please." 

"Yes? Speaking." 

"This is Mr. Hall from the City Morgue. I am sorry, Mr. 
Munger, but it is necessary to ask you to make an identifica- 



tion." 



"No!" I shouted at him. "No!" 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Munger. A traffic accident. A young 
woman whose papers would lead us to believe that she is 
Mrs. Walter Munger, and a child . . ." 

When a, plane goes crazy in a dive, the air frame screams. 
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It had been six years and two months since I heard that 
scream. I thought I had forgotten, but my body remembered. 
Every muscle tightened against taut and tearing metal. It 
tore the fuzziness from my brain. The gray film disappeared 
from my vision. And I saw quite plainly that they were 
dead. That they had to be. That I'd known it for hours. The 
words of an old blues song came from nowhere: "Saw my 
sweetheart there. Stretched out on a long white table. So cold 
so young, so fair." 

The voice from the phone was saying, "Mr. Munger, Mr. 
Munger." It made a crazy sort of refrain. 

I was pleased that I noticed everything. Details were es- 
pecially clear to me. The piling of the carpet. The telephone 
lying on it. I must have dropped it. I didn't remember that, 
but I must have. So my logic hadn't deserted me. 

Under an anesthetic, they say, your unconscious feels 
pain. I knew that behind the pattern of the chair opposite 
me and through the voice spilling into the piling of the 
carpet, there was internal bleeding, with pain instead of 
blood clogging the arteries. I knew that, so I traced the 
pattern carefully, counted the colors. And Kim too. And a 
child, he'd said. How could it have happened? I'd thought of 
an earache. I thought Mary might have trouble, have the 
baby even, but . . . There was blood in my mouth. The 
hemorrhage had broken through the walls of my stomach, my 
lungs, my head . . . then I laughed. I'd bitten my lip, that 
was all. No hemorrhage, no coughing. To the end of time, 
nothing. 

My mind skidded and veered off. I'd taken it to the edge 
of a drop. I returned for a pylon. What I looked at was birth 
and death, eating and defecating. That was life. The rest 
was built in our own minds. Nothing. But you should be 
dead before you realized it. What a place to exist, Mary, in a 
faulty, forgetful human memory along with what I ate for 
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breakfast. It's insane. It's fantastic. Get out! Pull the rip- 
cord! Wait, don't pull it. Be content to fall. You're falling 
into it. That fuzziness, it's at the periphery now. Let it creep 
over you, let it engulf your brain. Nothing. You can slide 
into it. Don't move. Don't think. You can feel nothing. 

I didn't recognize it as a sound at first. Something jarred 
and persisted and kept recalling me from the half-comatose 
stupor I had induced. I fought off recognition of the sound. 
I tried to sink further into the protective numbness. It 
was laughter. The moment I identified it my cocoon was 
shattered. I looked intently at the telephone. It lay on the 
carpet and the laughter issued from it. I looked at it. I didn't 
understand. I had retreated a long way like a. sick animal 
into its cave. I stared at the thing and listened to it. 

And I knew I should have recognized "Mr. Hall's" voice, 
just as I now recognized his laugh. 

I guess he didn't think Fd laugh. 

I laughed all right. I laughed. Tears rolled down my face. 
This was the topper, the all-time high. It had taken a genius 
to think of this. 

He was laughing and I was laughing. I was laughing be- 
cause it was his last joke. His last joke in this world. The 
pressure was released from my diaphragm. I could breathe 
again. And thought returned like the steady crack of tracer 
bullets. I got my service revolver out of the garage where I 
had it packed away. I cleaned it and loaded it. 

Even so, it wasn't enough. It wouldn't balance out. Or per- 
haps it would in that final moment when he looked into my 
face and didn't believe it and then did. 

Not a movement was wasted. It was as though it had all 
been planned, prearranged. I knew as though I'd read or seen 
or been told exactly how the plot would go, through pulling 
the trigger to when they flipped the lever on me. Convicted 
of having no sense of humor. Fade-out. Commercial. 
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I knew exactly where to find him. It was going to be sim- 
ple. No involved mystery, no trying to pin it on somebody 
else, no cover-up, no hiding. All I do is walk in. He's up 
there on the stage. I get him in my sights, not the view- 
finder on my Zoomar, and I blast his guts out of him. He 
takes his last prattfall. There's no applause. Laughter, maybe. 

Sure, there's got to be laughter. I'll be laughing when I 
let him have it. 

From this point on everything followed in logical sequence. 
I shaved. Showered. Got into fresh clothes. Shut up the 
house. I'd bought myself a package. It only remained to 
follow through on it. I stopped for gas and got a pack of 
cigarettes out of a machine. Each event was major because 
I was ticking it off there, that's done. 

I parked in the studio lot. I let my hand rest in my pocket 
a moment before getting out ... it was there. I walked 
into the studio. Zane wasn't on stage. I wouldn't have known 
it was the Cochrane show. The deodorant sponsor he'd 
picked up had plastered the studio walls with posters. Most 
of the people scurrying around or conferring in anxious knots 
I had never seen. Artie Gach yelled my name from across the 
room. I waved. Why not? A gun and a wave of the hand 
didn't seem incompatible. 

I stepped up to Max Strauss. He was speaking to someone 
he introduced as the new producer. "Where's Zane?" I asked. 

"Who knows? He hasn't showed. This time he's done it. 
The first show and he doesn't even know what the subject is. 
And he's on in thirty-two minutes." 

Zane's secretary, the girl who had been hired before I left, 
came over to me. "Mr. Munger, Mr. Klemmer has been try- 
ing to reach you. He's terribly anxious to get in touch with 
you. Come into the control room and I'll get him for you." 

The familiar numbness was setting in again, the constric- 
tion in the pit of my stomach. Zane not here. I hadn't 
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counted on his playing hooky from this fresh million bucks 
the new sponsor was tossing at him. 

I took the receiver because it was held out to me. It was 
Klemmer's voice, but it was up an octave. "Pete. Pete, boy, 
have you any ideas? Help the old Dutchman out, will you? 
You wouldn't do it for Zane. I don't blame you. But turn 
him up before six and you can name your price." 

I restrained a laugh. "How much is this going to cost you, 
Russ? In cold cash?" 

There was a groan against my ear. "All you have to do is 
name it, Pete. I've tried every place I can think of. I've 
turned every bar on the West coast inside out. I've got men 
on the Venice pier and checking the hamburger joints. 
They're even looking in storm drains. Pete, put your mind to 
it, think! You may hold the key to this. You may know the 
exact spot he's holed up in. You were his pal. Where'd you 
go? What did you do? Think, boy, think." 

"I don't know," I said. Because in that moment I did 
know. He had tipped it to me. Where had we ever gone 
where Russ Klemmer didn't know we'd gone . . . the an- 
swer was Aaron's. It was the perfect spot for him to funk out 
in. Good company, plenty of laughs, as much beer as he 
could drink. And above all, no one from the show had ever 
heard of Aaron Munger's turkey ranch. 

I shook off Strauss and drove out to the airport. So Zane 
had finally hit his ceiling. In the face of his amazing luck 
and Russ Klemmer's brilliant conniving, a new chance with 
a new sponsor, he'd quit cold. He could have been riding 
high. But he hadn't been able to pull himself together, 
hadn't been able to get his show together. Hadn't been able 
to conquer his fear of people, the unimportant little people 
out front, the serviceman and the grocery man and the cou- 
ple who were paying a baby-sitter. The unimportant little 
people who if they didn't laugh could wreck him. He'd re- 
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signed from life shortly before I let it out of him. Maybe I 
was doing the bastard a favor. 

I changed mechanisms, wings instead of wheels. I gained 
altitude quickly. How does it feel, Zane? You threw away 
everything that's important to you. You know what you've 
done, even if you're fogged up with liquor, you know. You 
know with your guts, just the way I know. And when I get 
to you, you're going to know the last fear a man can know. 
Will you puke? If I give you time. Will you offer me money 
like Klemmer did? 

I knew where I would set down. I should be able to clear 
the neighbor's avocado trees and bring her in on the west 
pasture. It was nosing down on a dime but I made it. 

Sure enough, the first person I saw through the window 
was Sunday. He and Terence were drinking from one bottle. 
I prowled around outside trying to locate Zane. Mae was 
doing dishes. Aaron was in the study, reading. The Venetian 
blinds were drawn in the bedrooms, they probably hadn't been 
opened today at all. That's where Zane must be, one of the 
three bedrooms, unless he was in the bunkhouse. The bed- 
rooms were the best bet. 

I jimmied the bathroom window as the best way in, 
braced, and raised myself to the sill. Then I saw him. I was 
pretty sure who it was, but I couldn't see his face. He was 
leaning over the tub, at his usual occupation, I supposed. 

This was it. I drew my gun. The window was high, my 
feet struggled to keep their hold on the outside wall it would 
be a tough shot. "Zane!" I yelled. 

Then of course it was apparent, what should have struck 
me from the first, his immobility. I hadn't been exactly 
noiseless forcing the window. The bum must have passed 
out. I hung there perplexed on the other side of the window. 
Chances were I'd find him like this, yet it had never occurred 
to me. It whipped my anger to a kind of blood-letting frenzy. 
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He was going to spoil this for me too. I couldn't wait to get 
my hands on him. It was my hands I was going to 
use first . . , 

The door handle spun around crazily a couple of times 
and Sunday lurched in. I dropped to the ground. A moment 
later he cried out, more of a gargle in his throat than a cry, 
and started screaming that Zane was dead. 

For a moment I thought I'd killed him. Maybe you did 
black out, maybe your memory did play tricks on you to keep 
you from remembering the deed itself. For a moment I was 
shaken. I actually wasn't sure. But if I'd killed Zane Coch- 
rane it's not a thing I'd want to hide from or have the paths 
in my memory avoid. I felt the gun. It was cold. Then what 
the hell went on? 

Sunday's screams brought Terence. I figured I'd better go 
around to the front door and go in. They were all crowded 
into the bathroom by the time I got there. Sunday had pulled 
him out of the tub and was holding him sprawled across his 
lap. Tears were rolling down his brown cheeks, probably the 
only tears that would be shed. Aaron was going over him. He 
checked for pulse in his wrist and then with his ear against 
his chest. Then he rapped one of the eyeballs with his finger. 
He was going through the motions, but I don't think he or 
anyone in that room doubted that Zane was dead. 

Aaron stood up. "Well, we're not doing any good here. 
Terence, you'd better phone the coroner. It smells like cya- 
nide to me. Wouldn't you say so, Walter?" 

I bent over. I didn't want to. The burnt-almond smell 
mixed with that of the booze. 

No one remarked on my sudden appearance. We strag- 
gled into the living room. Sunday didn't want to leave him. 
But Aaron rolled Zane's body off his lap, put a towel over the 
face, and shoved Sunday through the door. 

"He drove up this morning," Aaron said. "He and Sunday. 
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We all knew something was wrong. He was morose as hell. 
Tried to pass it off, but couldn't. I think he had a load on 
when he came. Anyway he was out cold most of the after- 
noon. But a couple of minutes of six he came in here, turned 
on the television set and waited. As I say, he was early, we 
had to watch the closing commercial from the previous show 
and the opening commercial of another, a deodorant show 
of some kind. I didn't realize it was his show. None of us 
did, we don't follow TV that closely. But some fellow comes 
out and says that due to illness on the part of their star, 
Zane Cochrane, the first show will be emcee'd by Jimmy 
Durante. Then Durante comes out with a string of jokes. 
And Zane starts crying. He isn't drunk now, he's cold sober, 
and he's crying. Then you brought him a drink, didn't you, 
Sunday?" 

"I poured him a slug of gin. The boss needed that gin. But 
he didn't take it. He was looking at it but he didn't take it." 

"Then he started talking. It was sort of hard to follow him. 
The middle commercial, I think they call it, was on, and all 
the time Zane was saying he was going to kill himself, this 
nance was telling us how delightful you'd smell with what- 
ever the hell it was on." 

"Sure, he say he kill himself," Sunday said dolefully. "I 
think it's a joke. I laugh." He turned to me for vindication. 
"Don't he kill himself once a week? You know. You see him. 
Once a week, it's the truth." 

"He got pretty wild," Aaron said. "Laid it on. He showed 
us a vial This one, as a matter of fact." He opened his hand 
and we were looking at a few pieces of broken glass. "I took 
a piece of it out of his mouth. The rest was in the tub. But 
at the time I didn't take it seriously. None of us did. I don't 
think Zane did himself. He was acting, emoting, that's his 
way of letting off steam. And it must have been rugged seeing 
someone else take over your show. So I figured, let him go. 
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It will do him good. Anyway, the stuff he was spouting! If 
you'd seen it, Pete, a guy brandishing a bottle that looks as 
if it's filled with water and telling you it's cyanide, the kind 
OSS men carried in their mouths when they were in a spot 
they couldn't get out of. I ask you, what would your reaction 
have been?" 

"He said he was in the OSS during the war." Terence 
spoke for the first time. 

"Hell," Sunday said, "everybody know he spent the war 
in the guardhouse with nervous breakdown." 

"You see how it was," Aaron continued. "How could any- 
one possibly imagine that in all that phony spiel the one 
real factor was the cyanide? How'd he get it?" 

"He had a collection," I said. The basement game room 
was suddenly in front of me. "So it was a real collection. No- 
body ever took it seriously. He must have been fond of 
lethal weapons, he had a bunch of guns too." 

"Well," Aaron took up the thread, "he put the vial be- 
tween his teeth and charged out of the room. And no one 
thought any more about it. He'd had his temperamental 
outburst, the actor's prerogative. And I went into the library 
to track down a line I thought was Deuteronomy and turned 
out to be Kings, in my Concordance. Apparently the others 
reacted the same way I did. Everyone went about his busi- 
ness." 

Death too, I thought. It wasn't hard to reconstruct what 
had happened. After the dramatic gesture of putting the vial 
in his mouth and rushing out, Zane hadn't been able to con- 
trol his nervous spasms. In attempting to get it out, he had 
broken it in his mouth. That's where Aaron found one of 
the pieces. The position of the body showed an effort to 
throw up into the tub. I thought of the gang on the show 
and their gags about his throwing up. Well, here was an- 
other, the last, to add to their repertoire. 
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Aaron went back to his Concordance. Having a television 
star dead in his bathroom was no reason to let something 
important like checking a reference go undone. 

Terence was on the phone with the coroner. There was a 
call I wanted to make myself. I got through to Russ Klem- 
mer without any trouble. "I found Zane," I said. 

"Yeah, well, you can tell him from me to drop dead." 

"He has," I said. 

"It's seven-thirty. What good is he to me at seven-thirty? 
Durante had to fill in, I suppose you know that. The sponsors 
are screaming their lungs out ... he has what?" he asked as 
my statement penetrated. 

"Dropped dead." 

He began to plead with me. Russ Klemmer pleaded as 
though I were God to tell him Zane was alive. 

"I know I could name my deal. But he's dead. Dead, un- 
derstand? And so is your whole goddamn corporation." 
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The ranch was overrun by sheriff's deputies, state police, 
newspapermen. I didn't think it would be a good idea for 
somebody to catch me with a gun in my pocket, so I hid it 
temporarily in a sack of fertilizer in the toolshed. 

When they got around to asking me what I was doing up 
there, I'd prepared a circumstantial story. I related Russ 
Klemmer's phone call to me at the studio begging me to 
help find Zane. After I hung up, I told them, it occurred to 
me that Zane might have gone to my father's ranch since 
he'd been up here once before trying to hide out from his 
associates. I was afraid a phone call might scare the quarry, 
so I hopped into my plane and flew up. My guess was right 
but I'd arrived too late. 



This half -lie checked with the testimony of the secretary at 
the studio and with Klemmer's account, so they accepted it 
and let me alone. 

The sheriff's officers concentrated mainly on my father, 
but the old fox hadn't forgotten his courtroom dodges and 
was more than a match for them. 

"Mr. Munger, is it possible that you didn't know that 
Zane Cochrane was due to go on TV tonight at six with his 
new program?" 

"No, sir. I didn't know it." 

"Don't you follow television?" 

"No, I don't." 

"You have a television set?" 

"Yes, but I know of no law that requires me to use it." 

"You mean to say you don't watch television?" 

"Well, when Zane was up here last November he broke 
the picture tube, and I soon found out the set was a lot more 
entertaining to us that way you know, we could look inside 
and try to figure out the mechanism and where the wires 
went and what was in those little boxes. ... In any case, 
by the time I had it fixed, I'd gotten out of the habit of 
watching." 

They gave up. What could they do? 

A photographer took several snaps of Zane's features con- 
torted by the action of the poison. I could hear him working 
out the caption with a reporter, the caption that sold a mil- 
lion extras: COCHRANE GRINS AT DEATH. 

Next they turned on Sunday and tried to prove that he 
had been culpable in not following Zane into the bathroom 
to check on the suicide threat. Sunday got sore and said, 
"The boss got sick and tired everybody checking up on him 
all the time. When a man goes to the can he's got a right to 
zip his fly in peace." 



Shortly after, Stacy arrived with two attorneys to claim the 
body. She wept continually but was not too hysterical to pose 
for pictures. And about this time it all began to catch up 
with me. I crept away from the madhouse and lay down on 
my father's bed. I went out like a light. 

Mary shook me awake. 

I sat up in bed. She kissed me. I started to kiss her back, 
but she pushed me away. 

"Pete, we haven't time. I've got to know something. What 
really happened?" 

"What do you mean?" I said foggily. I still wasn't fully 
conscious. That sleep had been like being under a ton of 
black earth. 

"Wake up, Pete. If you're in trouble, you can't sleep now. 
This is when we have to act and fast!" 

"If you're back, I have no troubles." 

She set her shoulders against my attempted embrace. 
"Pete " she gave me that intense, penetrating, Mary look. 
"What about Zane?" 

"Suicide," I said. "He took cyanide." She was still looking 
at me. "Why?" I said. "Did you think I killed him?" 

"I didn't know. I thought you might. I didn't care. I 
mean I didn't care whether or not you'd done it, but if you 
were in trouble, I did care, more than anything. It said in 
the paper, this morning's paper, Zane Cochrane Dead, 
and that you'd found the body cameraman Walter G. Mun- 
ger." 

"Sunday found him," I corrected. 

"It said you." 

I got out of bed. I was in my clothes; they were wrinkled 
and sweaty. I needed a shave. How could she look at me so 
lovingly? A woman is beyond all reason. Her principles were 



too strict to allow her to live with me if I worked for Zane 
Cochrane, but they didn't bat an eye at a little matter like 
killing him. 

"Mary, let me get this straight. You could come back to 
me, thinking I was a murderer?" 

She said firmly, "Somebody has to take charge. You can't 
lie here sleeping when things have to be done. We have to 
raise money, get a lawyer your father's no criminal lawyer 
you don't think I'm going to stand by . . ." 

I cut her off by taking her in my arms. Even while kissing 
her I started to laugh. I couldn't help it. She looked at me as 
if I were crazy. I guess I was a little crazy at that crazy 
with relief. 

"Mary," I said, "you're too honest to be allowed on this 
earth. Couldn't you have at least pretended a little moral 
indignation? After all, to kill is a sin." 

"Why are you laughing?" she demanded. "Tell me that?" 

"Sweetheart, I didn't kill him. I nearly did, but I didn't. 
Think, sweetheart: would I use poison?" 

Mary turned it over for a second and decided to believe me. 
"Are you in any danger?" she wanted to know next. 

"None at all. They found pieces of the vial still in his 
mouth." 

"There's nothing that can in any way turn up at any time 
that will that will involve you?" 

"Nothing at all," I said positively, but I made a mental 
note not to forget my gun in the fertilizer. 

"Thank God," Mary said and began to weep. 

I did thank God. I was a little late about it, but I was 
sincere. Why He had taken the trouble to help me I had no 
idea. I hadn't asked it, I certainly hadn't deserved it. Per- 
haps . . . 

"Where's Kim?" I asked. 
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"In the living room. Come" Mary took my hand "she's 
worried about you too." 

Now I was wide awake. I don't mean simply from my 
coma of the previous night but from the drugged daze of 
months. Mary had come to give me help, and she had. Not 
the kind she had in mind but a transfusion of courage and 
independence. 

All the problems that had seemed impossible to solve I 
solved in a second. It didn't turn out to be the end of the 
world when I let the house go. We shed no tears over the 
tropical plants and walked away from the stone fireplaces 
without a backward look. 

In the course of reducing the deficit I also had to get rid 
of the car. I now take the bus; my life is far from ruined on 
that account. The car's last trip was retrieving Mary's grip 
from where she and Kim had stayed. Laurie Harkavy's, nee 
Laurie Sutton. Mary figured that was the one place I 
wouldn't think of calling. 

We've moved into the upper apartment of a duplex, not 
unlike the one Mary and Earn had before I appeared to take 
them on the merry-go-round. This one however is in the 
Palisades, not far from the Swansons. Linda and Mary have 
a lot of fun peering into the future for psychic glimpses of 
their babies The Swansons expect theirs in December, about 
four months after ours. 

Our enchanted South Sea isle is gone, but amazingly enough 
none of us seem to miss it. Kim plays on the sidewalk with 
as much verve as on that dichondra lawn I put in flat by flat. 

I got a job with another network. A number of new shows 
were being readied for the summer season with consequent 
shifts in personnel. The job that opened up was at the bot- 
tom, cable handler. I took it. There were a few other hurdles 



this network is covered by a different union but as of now 
I am picking up a paycheck again. I'm keeping my mouth 
strictly shut about all my brilliant ideas, such as Mobile 
Camera and so on, and I hope to be promoted to boom pusher 
in the near future. 

The truth is, a little of the knock-'em-down, conquer-the- 
world attitude has been taken out of me. I begin to see sense 
in building a slow but solid business like a laundromat. I 
notice that Hal on his part is no longer badgering me with 
how to get into television. 

One thing still weighs on me. I wish I could be like Mary: 
the moment she was convinced I had nothing to do with 
Zane's death, she dismissed it from her mind. To her the 
national outburst of grief that followed the "tragic demise of 
television's lovable comedian" was nothing short of silly. 
Mary is ten times kinder, fairer, and more merciful than I 
could ever be, but with regard to Zane she was completely 
cold. 

"You don't brood because a mad dog dropped dead in the 
streets," she said. "You're happy for all the people he didn't 
get to bite." 

"You're right." 

That's what I say, but I can't help thinking that only a 
fluke stopped me from being his murderer, that whether I 
like it or not, morally I'm a killer. 

When Aaron came down to give his benediction to our 
new home he didn't bring any firewood this time, just a 
young turkey I took him for a long walk and asked his 
advice. 

"Aaron, I need a lawyer. This is under professional con- 
fidence." And I told him the whole story. 

"As far as I can see," Aaron said, "you have no problem. 
Take the legal issue first. It's a principle of Anglo-American 
law that a crime cannot be committed without an overt 
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act. You can wish the entire population of the country dead; 
they can't arrest you. So long as you didn't pull that trig- 
ger, you didn't commit a crime. Now we come to the ques- 
tion of whether you committed a sin. This is a little out of 
my depth, but I'll take a crack at an opinion. When I get 
home I can look up the authorities in my Concordance, 
but my general impression is that there are two parts to a 
sin: evil intent and injury inflicted. Evil intent you cer- 
tainly had, you were up to here in it. So we'll have to base 
the defense on the other point. Now, even under the sup- 
position that you had killed Mr. Cochrane, I don't see that 
anyone would have been injured thereby. Not his wife and 
children: I'm sure the insurance is a much more thoughtful 
and loving provider. Certainly not the American people: 
they have been spared hours of depressingly bad jokes. And 
Zane himself: wherever he is now, he cannot be more un- 
happy than he was alive. Does that satisfy you, Walter?" 

"No," I said. 

"I'm sorry. As I said, this branch of law isn't exactly my 
specialty. But I would like to say one more thing. You hated 
Cochrane. But I liked him. I don't mean the television comic. 
I mean Zane Cochrane. He was an entertaining fellow, some- 
thing like Terence. I suppose if you took Terry, who has a 
natural gift for tripping over his big feet and falling down in 
a ludicrous way, I suppose if you took him and paid him a 
million dollars a year and promoted him into the applause of 
forty million people, even Terry might get a little vicious. It 
isn't fair to expect anything else. It's like this: We all have a 
little hot air blown into our heads, by our friends, our wives, 
ourselves. Fortunately there are some disinterested citizens 
standing around who stick in pins and let some of it out. That 
keeps our hat size relatively constant. Poor Zane Cochrane. 
They blew him up till he was literally what's the expression 
they use? coast-to-coast. He came racing up to the one place 
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where he'd enjoyed himself in the last few years, my turkey 
paradise. But it was too late. He exploded, all over himself and 
us." 

"Then you think it was the pressure of the others that 
made him what he was Russ Klemmer, Forbes Merrill, the 
network, the whole bunch that had to jolly him along to 
keep the money coming in?" 

Aaron made a wry face. "Will you stop looking for vil- 
lains?" he said irritably. "I'm beginning to think television 
has destroyed your powers of rational reflection too. You're 
so full of television you're looking around like Kim, for the 
goods and the bads. Take it from me, Walter, and I hope 
this isn't too great a shock: there are no white cowboy hats 
in real life. Only God can tell the goods from the bads." 

That was my father's final word on the subject. 
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